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IlSTTEODUCTOEY. 

S UEEOUNDED "by the portraits of those I have long 
counted my friends, I like to chat with the peoph 
about me concerning these pictures, my companions oi 
the wall, and the men and women they represent. These 
are my assembled guests, who dropped in years ago anc 
stayed with me, without the form of invitation or demanc 
on my time or thought. They are my eloquent sileni 
partners for Efe, and I trust they will dwell here as lon^ 
as I do. Some of them I have known intimately ; severa" 
of them lived in other times ; but they are all my friendj 
and associates in a certain sense. 

To converse with them and of them — 

‘‘ When to the sessions of sweet silent thought 
I summon i;p remembrance of things past ” — 

is one of the delights of existence, and I am never tirec 
of answering questions about them, or gossiping of m;; 
own free will as to their every-day life and manners. 

If I were to call the little collection in this diminntiv* 
house a Gallery of Fictitres, in the usual sense of that title 


Let us begin, then, with the little man of Twicke 
for that is his portrait which hangs over the fror 
place. An original portrait of Alexander Pope I ce] 
never expected to possess, and I must relate how ] 
by it. Only a year ago I was strolling in my vaj 
way up and down the London streets, and dropped 
see an old picture-shop, — kept by a man so thon 
instructed in his calling that it is always a pleas 
talk with him and examine his collection of vah 
albeit his treasures are of such preciousness as to 
the humble purse of a commoner seem to shrink 
still smaller compass from sheer inability to respond 
prices are named. At Ho. 6 Pall Mall one is apt 1 
Mr. Graves ''clipp'd round about" by first-rate c 
When I dropped in upon him that summer morni 
had just returned from the sale of the Marquis oi 
tings’s effects. The Marquis, it will be remembered 
wrong, and his debts swallowed up everything. It 
wretched stormy day when the pictures were sold, ai 
Graves secured, at very moderate prices, five originj 
traits. AH the paintings had suffered more or less 
and some of them, with their frames, had fallen 
floor. One of the best preserved pictures inherit 
the late Marquis was a portrait of Pope, painted fro 
by Eichardson for the Earl of Burlington, and eve: 
had been allowed to drop out of its oaken frame. I 
Walpole says, Jonathan Eichardson was undoubted] 
of the best painters of a head that had appeared ir 
land. He was pupil of the celebrated Eiley, the i 


Pope’s correspondence there is a letter addressed to the 
painter making an engagement with him for a several 
days’ sitting, and it is quite probable that the portrail 
before us was finished at that time. One can imagine 
the painter and the poet chatting together day after day 
in presence of that canvas. During the same year Pope’s 
mother died, at the great age of ninety-three ; and on 
the evening of June 10th, while she lay dead in the house. 
Pope sent off the following heart-touching letter from 
Twickenham to his friend the painter : — 

“ As you know you and I mutually desire to see one another, ] 
hoped that this day our wishes would have met, and brought you 
hither. And this for the very reason which possibly might hindei 
your coming, that my poor mother is dead. I thank G-od, her death 
was as easy as her life was innocent,* and as it cost her not a groan, 
or even a sigh, there is yet upon her countenance such an expression 
of tranquillity, nay, almost of pleasure, that it is even amiable to be- 
hold it. It would afford the finest image of a saint expired that evei 
painting drew ; and it would be the greatest obligation which ever 
that obliging art could ever bestow on a friend, if you could come anc 
sketch it for me. I am sure, if there be no very prevalent obstacle, 
you will leave any common business to do this ; and I hope to see 
you this evening, as late as you will, or to-morrow morning as early, 
before this winter flower is faded. I will defer her interment till to- 
morrow night. I know you love me, or I could not have writter 
this; I could not (at this time) have written at ah. Adieu I Maj 
you die as happily! ” 

Several eminent artists of that day painted the likeness 
of Pope, and among them Sir Godfrey Kneller and Jervas. 
but I like the expression of this one by Richardson best 
of all. The mouth, it will be observed, is very sensitive 


figuro, and givm m only the In-'Hiiltlul a i 

genius, f stsare.ely known tnee mi rnii\.r* 
the poeiieal HenHi‘- in a higliiU’ di\*..!ri‘o liuiii tlu-i 
likeness must he perfeet. anti I cmii ifiinnitie flirdrl 
the Hev. *Ieseph Hpen«*e hehhliii*.f 
4th of 8eptendH*i% 17dh, idler "n ii 

cameinwitha liilh^ sernpef pupm* iiei Ii.:ill iui mrli 
whieh centainml the. iellewing \v«trd.-i : ’ ^’^Ir 'i%i 

very glad testae Mr. Sjaun’eiii t!i«^ liei juif i 
Fatglish liiendure h full *4 w niriiiiMn 

Thai‘kt‘ray is one of the last great aiitliern mlin hii't 
gelilen wards ahnut tite peel, " b*t. m ahray'i 1 4 
aecuunC* he says, *' timi t'enslani teiidfiia-vi mid 
of atleeiion wideh pervnfird liial Siiin'tifir-d lii4 lift 
’What [duck anil daunt h-Hrmirage pe'e^ea'ietl the " 
little cripple" of Twii-kmihuni ! nil the dtii 

Englaial wa.n’e aiming tliiur {M,4smiiiiis liaiiri iii. h 
said, ** I had rather die at ntire. llmii live in iVnr 
mstads/' .A vast deal that has Iteeii wnttiii nUmi 
nt.itnie. No ludlmr has ^‘en mer«^ l•l4^H.rvlO‘ly 4a 
on principle, or iiion^ .NtudiMU.'ily iihtf^nl ihonijdi 
Sinarthig dullards went alimit ier with -.n 

r(*a<!y iidcnmcopia hnnfing for llinvs in In i * Imi i ! 
might he injitrionHly exposed : hut fe ,i.iv I* - dr 
aril ill liiid repute. Ki^eidlenee III nite,! 
many melt worst -‘tliun death ; mnt ermf -ne.- . i/ e ] 
a host of iiimlinere wrifeei wlmn I'upr lai* 4 ha ■ 
ami silt siiprtuiie iiIhiv«‘ rheiii nil. 


Pope. You are perhaps surprised at the last named ; and indeed 
you have in English much higher grasp and melody of language 
from more passionate minds, but you have nothing else, in its range, 
so perfect. I name, therefore, these two men, because they are the 
two most accomplished artists^ merely as such, whom I know, in 
literature ; and because I think you will be afterwards interested in 
investigating how the infinite grace in the words of the one, the 
severity in those of the other, and the precision in those of both, 
arise wholly out of the moral elements of their minds, — out of the 
deep tenderness in Yirgil which enabled him to write the stories of 
Nisus and Lausus, and the serene and just benevolence which 
placed Pope, in his theology, two centuries in advance of his time, 
and enabled him to sum the law of noble life in two lines which, 
so far as I know, are the most complete, the most concise, and 
the most lofty expression of moral temper existing in English 
words : — 

‘Never elated, while one man ’s oppressed ; 

Never dejected, while another ’s blessed.’ 

I wish you also to remember these lines of Pope, and to make your- 
selves entirely masters of his system of ethics ; because, putting 
Shakespeare aside as rather the world’s than ours, I hold Pope tc 
be the most perfect representative we have, since Chaucer, of the 
true English mind ; and I think the Dunciad is the most absolutely 
chiselled and monumental work ‘exacted’ in our country. You 
will find, as you study Pope, that he has expressed for you, in the 
strictest language and within the briefest limits, every law of art, 
of criticism, of economy, of policy, and, finally, of a benevolence, 
humble, rational, and resigned, contented with its allotted share oj 
life, and trusting the problem of its salvation to Him in whose hands 
lies that of the universe.” 

Grlance up at the tender eyes of the poet, who seems 
to have been eagerly listening while we have been reading 
Euskin’s beautiful tribute. As he is so intent upon us, 


h?s been said, are unhappy, and he was doubly delicate, del 
mind, dehcate and infirm of body ; he was doubly irritab 
what grace, what taste, what swiftness to feel, what justr 
perfection in expressing his feeling I . . . . His first mast^ 
insignificant ; he educated himself : at twelve years old he 
Latin and G-reek together, and almost without a master ; a 
he resolved to go to London, in order to learn French and 
there, by reading the authors. His family, retired from tr 
Catholic, lived at this time upon an estate in the forest of 
This desire of his was considered as an odd caprice, for hi 
fi:om that time hardly permitted him to move about. He p 
and accomplished his project j he learned nearly everything 
himself, making his own choice among authors, getting the ^ 
quite alone, and his pleasure was to translate into verse tl 
passages he met with among the Latin and G-reek poets. ^ 
was about sixteen years old, he said, his taste was formed i 

as it was later If such a thing as literary temp 

exist, it never discovered itself in a manner more clearly 
and more decided than with Pope. Men ordinarily become 
by means of the fact and discipline of education ; he wa 
vocation, so to speak, and by a natural originality. At t] 
time with the poets, he read the best among the critics, i 
pared himself to speak after them. 

• • • . , 

“ Pope had the characteristic sign of literary natures, the 

worship of genius He said one day to a friend: 

always been particularly struck with this passage of Home 
he represents to us Priam transported with grief for the 
Hector, on the point of breaking out' into reproaches and in 
against the servants who surrounded him and against his s 
would be impossible for me to read this passage without ■ 
over the disasters of the unfortunate old king.' And then 
the book, and tried to read aloud the passage, ^ Go, wretch( 
of my life,’ but he was interrupted by tears. 


nrst time ne neard me poem oi UJoristabei recited, at a certain 
magnificent and terrible passage, took fi^igtit and suddenly fainted 
The whole poem of ‘ Alastor * was to be foreseen in that fainting. 
Pope, not less sensitive in his way, could not read through that 
passage of the IHad without bursting into tears. To be a critic to 
that degree, is to be a poet.” 

Thanks, eloquent and judicious scholar, so lately gone 
from the world of letters ! A love of what is best in art 
was the habit of Sainte-Beuve's life, and so he too will 
be remembered as one who has kept the best company in 
literature, — a man who cheerfully did homage to genius, 
wherever and whenever it might be found. 

I intend to leave as a legacy to a dear friend of mine 
an old faded book, which I hope he will always prize as 
it deserves. It is a well-worn, well-read volume, of no 
value whatever as an edition, — but it belonged to Alrcb- 
ham Lincoln. It is his copy of The Poetical Works of 
Alexander Pope, Esq., to which is prefixed the life of the 
author by Dr. Johnson.” It bears the imprint on the 
title-page of J. J. Woodward, Philadelphia, and was pub- 
lished in 1839, Our President wrote his own name in it, 
and chronicles the fact that it was presented to him "'by 
his friend K W. Edwards.” In January, 1861, Mr. Lin- 
coln gave the book to a very dear friend of his, who 
honored me with it in January, 1867, as a New-Year's 
present. As long as I live it will remain among my 
books, specially treasured as having been owned and read 
by one of the noblest and most sorely tried of men, a 
hero comparable with any of Plutarch’s, — 

‘‘ The kindly-earnest, brave, foreseeing man, 



THACKERAY. 


What Emerson has said in his fine subtle way of Shakespeare may wet 
he applied to the author of Vanity FairP 

“ One can discern in his ample pictures what forms and humanitie 
pleased him ; his delight in troops of friends ^ in large hospitality y in cheerfu 
giving, 

** Jde read the hearts of men and womeuy their probity^ and their secom 
ihoughty and wiles ; the wiles of innocencOy and the transitions by which 
virtues and vices slide into their contraries?* 



It 


THACKEEAY. 

D EAE old Thackeray 1 — as everybody who knev 
intimately caEs him, now he is gone. That i 
face, looking ont upon us, next to Pope’s. What a coi 
in bodily appearance those two English men of g' 
present! Thackeray’s great burly figure, broad-cln 
and ample as the day, seems to overshadow and 
blot out of existence the author of The Essay on J 
But what friends they would have been had they 
as contemporaries under Queen Anne or Queen Viet 
One can imagine the author of “ Pendennis ” gentlj 
ingpoor little Alexander out of his “ chariot ” into the 
and revelling in talk with him all night long. I 
high-bred and gentlemanly manner, combined with hi 
traordinary sensibility and dread of ridicule, would 
modified Thackeray’s usual gigantic fun and somei 
boisterous sarcasm into a rich and strange adaptabili 
his little guest. We can imagine them talking tog 
now, with even a nobler wisdom and ampler charity 
were ever vouchsafed to them when they were busy 
the turmoils of their crowded literary lives. 

As a reader and lover of all that Thackeray has m 
and published, as well as a personal friend, I will i 
briefly something of his literary habits as I can ] 
them. It is now nearly twenty years since I firs1 
him and came to know him familiarly in London. 1 


long enough for such an expedition. 
after this talk at the Garrick, the elder! 
all work announced to me, as I was taking 
my lodgings, that Mr. Sackmlle had called tc 
was then waiting helow. Very soon I he 
tread on the stairs, and then entered a tall, 
stranger, who held out his hand, bowed prc 
with a most comical expression announcec 
Mr. Sackville. Eecognizing at once the fac 
lished portraits, I knew that my visitor wai 
than Thackeray himself, who, having heard 
give the wrong name, determined to assum 
occasion. For years afterwards, when he W( 
unexpectedly, both at home and abroad, he 
call himself Mr. Sackville, until a certain Mi 
at the Tremont House addressed him as Mi 
when he adopted that name ia preference to 
Questions are frequently asked as to ti 
thought and composition, of authors one has 
know, as if an author's friends were comn 
to observe the growth of works he was h;; 
launch from the press. It is not customary ; 
of the writer’s work- shop to be thrown open 
reason it is all the more interesting to notic 
possible, how an essay, a history, a novel, o 
conceived, grows up, and is corrected for pub] 
would hke very much to he informed how 
put together the scenes of Hamlet or Mad 
the subtile thought accumulated easily on th 

r *x 


'hj two or ‘three o’clock in the morning both in s 
and winter, and that Sir Wilhain Jones began liis 
‘With the dawn. 

The most popular female witer of America, 
great novel struck a chord of universal sympathy tl 
out the civilized world, has habits of comiDositior 
liarly her own, and unlike those belonging to any 
of whom we have record. She croons, so to spea 
Tier writings, and it makes very little difference 
whether there is a crowd of people about her or v 
slie is alone during the composition of her books. ‘ 
Tom’s Cabin ” was wholly prepared for the pres 
little wooden house in Maine, from week to weeh 
■tire story was coming out in a Washington new 
IMost of it was written by the evening lamp, on 
‘table, about which the children of the famib 
gathered together conning their various lessons ; 
next day. Amid the busy hum of earnest voice 
stantly asking questions of the mother, intent on her 
xenowned task, Mrs. Stowe wove together those t] 
cliapters which were destined to find readers in sc 
languages throughout the globe. No work of simi 
j>ortance, so far as we know, was ever written a; 
xnuch that seemed hostile to literary composition. 

I had the opportunity, both in England and A 
of observing the literary habits of Thackeray, 
0-1 ways seemed to me that he did his work with c 
otive ease, but was somewhat influenced by a ensi 
procrastination. Nearly all his stories were wrii 

nn+iTilir •inaf.olmcknf.a •fn-p mofro wif.U fUo 


humor next morning, lie was inclined to make 
acters villanously wicked ; but if he rose seren 
unclouded brain, there was no end to the love 
he was willing to make his men and womer 
When he had written a passage that pleased 
much he could not resist clapping on his hat an 
forth to find an acquaintance to whom he might 
read his successful composition. Gilbert Wake 
versaUy acknowledged to have been the best Gre 
of his time, said he would have turned out a nr 
one, if he had begun earlier to study that lang 
unfortunately he did not begin till he was fift 
of age. Thackeray, in quoting to me this i 
Wakefield, remarked : My English would b 
very much better if I had read Fielding befi 
ten.’* This observation was a valuable hint, on 
of Thackeray, as to whom he considered his mas 

James Hannay paid Thackeray a beautiful cc 
when he said : '' If he had had his choice he wo 
have been famous as an artist than as a writer ; 
destined that he should paint in colors which ^ 
crack and never need restoration.” Thackeray’s ^ 
are, indeed, not so much inventions as existent 
know them as we know our best friends or 
intimate enemies. 

When I was asked, the other day, which of h; 
like best, I gave the old answer to a similar 
'' The last one I readT If I could possess on 
bis works, I think I should choose “Henry 


then just issued) under his arm. Seeing me some 
he held aloft the volumes and began to shout in great 
When I came up to him he cried out, Here is the 
best I can do, and I am carrying it to Prescott as 
ward of merit for having given me my first dinn 
ximerica. I stand by tliis book, and am willing to 
it, when I go, as my card.” 

As he wrote from month to mcmth, and liked t( 
off the inevitable chapters till the last moment, h 
often in great tribulation. I happened to be one 
large company whom he had invited to a six-o’clock d 
at Greenwich one summer afternoon, several years ago 
were all to go down from London, assemble in a part: 
room at the hotel, where he was to meet us at six o’l 
sharp. Accordingly we took steamer and gathered 
selves together in the reception-room at the appc 
time. When the clock struck six, our host had no- 
filled his part of the contract. His burly figure wa 
wanting among the company assembled. As the j 
were nearly all strangers to each other, and as then 
no one present to introduce us, a profound silenc 
upon the room, and we anxiously looked out of the 
dows, hoping every moment that Thackeray would a 
This untoward state of things went on for one houi 
no Thackeray and no dinner. English reticence ^ 
not allow any remark as to the absence of our 
Everybody felt serious and a gloom fell upon th 
sembled party. Still no Thackeray. The landlorc 
butler, and the waiters rushed in and out the : 

RbriAVincT fn-p flip. mp.stp.T nf thp who vpf. 


visible upon his fingers. Clapping his hands 8 
ting briskly on one leg, he cried out, '' Tliank ! 
last sheet of The Virginians has just gone to t 
He made no apology for his late appearance, 
nobody, shook hands heartily with everybody, 
us all to be seated as quickly as possible. Hi 
delight at completing his book swept away 
feeling, and we all shared his pleasure, albeit 
was overdone throughout. 

The most finished and elegant of all lecturers 
often made a very poor appearance when he ai 
deliver a set speech to a public assembly. He 
broke down after the first two or three sent 
prepared what he intended to say with great 
and his favorite delusion was that he was aboi 
ish everybody with a remarkable effort. It 
turbed liim that he commonly made a woful fi 
he attempted speech-making, but he sat dov/n 
cool serenity if he found that he could not rec; 
wished to say, that his audience could not h 
in and smiling with him when he came to a 
Once he asked me to travel with him from 
Manchester to hear a great speech he was goin 
at the founding of the Tree Library Institution i 
All the way down he was discoursing of cer 
he intended to produce on the Manchester c 
eloquent appeals to their pockets. This pass 
have great influence with the rich merchant 
with the clergy, and so on. He said that althc 


unheard-of prices several weeks before the day appoii 
the great hall, then ojDened for the first time to the pi 
was filled by an audience such as is seldom coiiv 
even in England. The three speeches which came I 
Thackeray was called upon were admirably suited t( 
occasion, and most eloquently spoken. Sir John P 
who presided, then rose, and after some complime: 
allusions to the author of Vanity Fair,” introduced 
to the crowd, who welcomed him with ringing pla' 
As he rose, he gave me a half- wink from under his 
tacles, as if to say: ''Now for it; the others have 
very well, but I will show ’em a grace beyond the 
of their art.” He began in a clear and charming ma 
and was absolutely perfect for three minutes. Ii 
middle of a most earnest and elaborate sentence he 
denly stopped, gave a look of comic despair at the ce 
crammed both hands into his trousers’ pockets, and ( 
erately sat down. Everybo(^ seemed to understand 
it was one of Thackeray’s unfinished speeches and 
were no signs of surprise or discontent among his 
ence. He continued to sit on the platform in a per: 
composed manner; and when the meeting was ov 
said to me, without a sign of discomfiture, " My, bo} 
have my profoundest sympathy ; this day you have 
dentally missed hearing one of the finest speeches 
composed for delivery by a great British orator.” I 
never heard him mention the subject again. 

Thackeray rarely took any exercise, thus livii 
striking contrast to the other celebrated novelist o 


amj)le promise of longevity, but he dre\ 
his brain and not enough on his legs. 1 
high tliinkioig, he used to say, was the coi 
the proverb. 

He was a man of the tenderest feelings 
cajoled into doing what the world calls 
and constantly performing feats of unwise 
formances he was immoderately laughing 
in his books. No man has impaled sno' 
a stinging rapier, but he always accused 1 
a snob, past all cure. This I make no d 
his exaggerations, but there was a grain 
remark, which so sharp an observer as 
not fail to notice, even though the victi 
home. 

Thackeray announced to me by lette 
autumn of 1852 that he had determined i 
and would sail for Boston by the Canada 
October. AIL the necessary arrangements 
tour had been made without troubling h 
the details. He arrived on a frosty No 
and went directly to the Tremont Hous 
had been engaged for him. I remembe 
getting off the sea, and the enthusiasm 
hailed the announcement that dinner ^ 
shortly. A few friends were ready to 
him, and he seemed greatly to enjoy th 
American repast. In London he had be 
in his inquiries about American oysters 


eu JDaisbfcimtiii uivfciivba my ueiurt; xiiiu lu uiieir aiiid 
noticed that he gazed at them anxiously with fo: 
raised ; then he whispered to me, with a look of ai 
‘"How shall I do it?’’ I described to him the 
process by which the free-born citizens of Americ 
accustomed to accomplish such a task. He seemed 
fied that the thing was feasible, selected the smalle 
in the half-dozen (rejecting a large one, “because,” h 
“it resembled the High Priest’s servant’s ear thai 
cut off”), and then bowed his head as if he were 
grace. All eyes were upon him to watch the effec 
new sensation in the person of a great British j 
O pening his mouth very wide, he struggled for a m 
and then aU was over. I shall never forget the 
look of despair he cast upon the other five over-oc 
shells. I broke the perfect stillness by asking hii 
he felt. “ Profoundly grateful,” he gasped, “ and 
had swallowed a little baby.” It was many yea 
since we gathered about him on that occasion, 1 
my memory serves me, we had what might be c£ 
pleasant evening. Indeed, I remember much h 
and sounds as of men laughing and singing fa 
midnight. I could not deny, if called upon to tes 
court, that we had a good time on that frosty ISToa 
evening. 

We had many happy days and nights together b 
England and America, but I remember none happi^ 
that evening we passed with him when the Punch 
came to dine at his own table with the silver statin 
Mr. Punch in full dress looking down upon the hos" 


on that occasion, I should not expect to he strii 
lieved. 

Thackeray's playfulness was a marked pecnlie 
great deal of the time he seemed like a school-1 
released from his task. In the midst of the most 
topic under discussion he was fond of asking pei 
to sing a comic song, or he would beg to be all 
enliven the occasion by the instant introduction of 
double-shuffle. Barry Cornwall told me that v 
and Charles Lamb were once making up a dinm 
together, Charles asked him not to invite a certai 
brious friend of theirs. Because,” said Lamb, '' h 
cast a damper even over a funeral.” I have oft 
trasted the habitual qualities of that gloomy fi 
theirs with the astounding spirits of both Thacke; 
Dickens. They always seemed to me to be star 
the sunshine, and to be constantly warning othei 
out of cloudland. Duriug Thackeray's first 
America his jollity knew no bounds, and it bec£ 
cessary often to repress him when he was walking 
street. I well remember his uproarious shouti 
dancing when he was told that the tickets to ! 
course of readings were all sold, and when we : 
gether from his hotel to the lecture-hall he ins: 
thrusting both his long legs out of the carriage ' 
in deference, as he said, to his magnanimous 
holders. An instance of his procrastination occm 
evening of his first public appearance in Americ 
lecture was advertised to take place at half pas 

-wbATi Tip. was infnrmAfl nf tbp bmir bp sairl b 


only Tinsiiaved and undressed lor tne evening, but n 
rously atisorbed in making a pen-and-ink drawiu 
Olnstrate a passage in Goethe’s Sorrows of Werthe 
a lady, which illustration, — a charming one, by the 
for he was greatly skilled in drawing, — he vowe 
would finish before he would budge an inch in 
direction of the (I omit the adjective) Melodeon 
comical incident occurred just as he was about leavin 
hall, after his first lecture in Boston. A shabby, ung 
looking man stepped briskly up to him in the antei 
seized his hand and announced himself as “ propriet« 
the Mammoth Eat,” and proposed to exchange se 
tickets. Thackeray, with the utmost gravity, excha 
cards and promised to call on the wonderful quadr 
next day. 

Thackeray’s motto was 'Avoid perform.ing to-day, if 
sible, what can be postponed till to-morrow.’ Althouj 
received large sums for his writings, he managed wi1 
much difficulty to keep liis expenditures fully abreast 
often in advance of, his receipts. His pecuniary o 
in visiting America the second time was to lay up, i 
said, a " pot of money ” for his two daughters, and hi 
the country with more than half his lecture engagen 
Unfulfilled. He was to have visited various cities it 
Middle and Western States ; but he took up a news] 
one night, in his hotel in Hew York, before retiring 
a steamer advertised to sail the next morning for Eng 
was seized with a sudden fit of homesickness, ran^ 
beU for his servant, who packed up his luggage that r 
and the next davhe sailed. The first intimation I lu 


and he afterwards told me in London, that 
had offered him haK his fortune if he 
that particular steamer to sail without hi 
have declined the well-intentioned hut im; 
and gone on hoard. 

ITo man has left behind him a tenderer 
genius and foihles among his friends than Tl 
had a natural love of good which nothing 
blur or destroy. He was a most generous 
writings of his contemporaries, and no one 
spoken warmer praise of Dickens, in one s( 
rival, than he. 

Thackeray was not a voluminous corre 
what exq[uisite letters he has left in the han 
his friends ! " Should any letters arrive,” 
httle missive from Philadelphia, '' addresse 
of J. T. F. for the ridiculous author of this, 
other, F. is requested to send them to Merc; 
Baltimore. My ghostly enemy will he del 
gnash his teeth with rage) to hear that the ^ 
capital of Pa. have been very well atteni 
than 750 people paid at the door on Fri* 
though last night there was a storm of sj 
that no reasonable mortal could face it, 
amiable maniacs were in the lecture-room, 
the fate of the last king of these colonies.” 

Almost every day, while he was lecturir 
he would send off little notes exquisitely w 
of penmanship, and sometimes embelhshec 


to-night, which we much desire you should attend. Are you < 
to two nights running of good time ? ” 

Then follows a pen portrait of a friend of his wi 
cloven foot and a devil’s tail just visible under his cl 
Sometimes, to puzzle his correspondent, he would wri1 
so small a hand that the note could not be read wit 
the aid of a magnifying-glass. Calligraphy was to 
one of the fine arts, and he once told Dr. John Brow; 
Edinburgh, that if all trades failed, he would earn 
pences by writing the Lord’s Prayer and the Creed 
the Athanasian) in the size of that coin. He gre 
delighted in rhyming and lisping notes and billets. 3 
is one of them, dated from Baltimore without si 
ture : — 

‘‘Dear T thi The thaiiguinary fateth (I don’t know * 

their anger meanth) brought me your letter of the eighth, yet 
day, only the fifteenth! What blunder cauthed by chill < 
(thee Doctor Johnthon’th noble verthe) Thuth kept my longing ' 
away, from all that motht I love on earth ? Thankth for the h 
contenth 1 — thothe Dithpatched to J. G. K. and Thonth, and 
thmall letter you inclothe from Parith, from my dearetht onetl 
pray each month may tho increathe my thmall account with 
King, that all the thipth which croth the theath, good tiding! 
my girlth may bring I — that every blething fortune yieldth, I ; 

pray, may come to path on Mithter and Mrth. J. T. F th, ar 

good friendth in Bothton, Math. 1 ” 

“While he was staying at the Clarendon Hotel, in ] 
York, every morning’s mail brought a few lines, someti 
only one line, sometimes only two words, from him 
porting progress. One day he tells me : Immense 1 


Herald, and are aware of the excellent 
lectures are having in this city. It was a 
when first I set foot in this country. I hav 
the fifty dollars you lent me in Boston.’’ Ii 
Savannah, dated the 19th of March, 1853, 
one I had written to him, telling him tha 
epistle, which accompanied the gift of a s 
had sent to me some time before, had hee 
me, he says: — 

“ My dear feUow, I remember I asked you in tba' 
a silver mug in token of our pleasant days togetbei 

health sometimes in it to a sincere friend S 

write me word they have sent by a Cunard to Bost 
paper, stamped etc. in London. I want it to be 
Custom-House, dooties paid etc., and dispatched to 
York. Hold your tongue, and don’t laugh, yoi 
should n’t she have her paper, and I my pleasur 
wicked, wicked sneers and imperence ? I’m onh 
young lady’s estimation, and why should n’t I sigh 
I hope I shall see you aH at Boston before very ! 
consider Boston as my native place, you know.” 

I wish I could recall half the incidents C( 
the dear, dear old Thackeray days, when 1 
constantly and enjoyed Mm so hugely; hi] 
of them are gone, with much more that : 
would have been of good rejportj could 
remembered ; — they are dead as — (Hohne 
your simile quite right for you), — 

“ Bead as the bulmshes round httle Moses, 
On the old banks of the Nile.” 


I once made a pilgrimage with Thackeray (at my n 
of course, the visits were planned) to the various 
where his hooks had been written ; and I remembei 
We came to Young Street, Kensington, he said, wit! 
gravity, Down on your knees, you rogue, for here ' ' 
Fair ' was penned ! And I will go down with yoi 
have a high opinion of that little production mysel 
was always perfectly honest in his expressions abc 
own writings, and it was delightful to hear him 
them when he could depend on his listeners. A 
congratulated him onpe on that touch in "^"Vanity 
in which Becky admires'' her husband when he is 
Steyne the punishment which ruins Tier for life. 
he said, when I wrote the sentence, I slapped my 
the table and said, ^ That is a touch of genius ! ” 
He told me he was nearly forty years old before 
recognized in literature as belonging to a class of • 
at aU above the ordinary magazinists of his da 
turned off far better things then than I do now,” si 
" and I wanted money sadly, (my parents were ri 
respectable, and I had spent my guineas in myyout 
how little I got for my work I It makes me lauj 
continued, at what The Times pays me now, 'v 
think of the old days, and how much better I wi 
them then, and got a shilling where I now get ten. 

One day he wanted a little service done for a 
and I remember his very quizzical expression, as 1 
Please say the favor asked will greatly oblige a ] 
the name of Thackeray, whose only recommendai 


" Ulysses/' One line of it Tennyson greatly 

“And see tlie great Achilles, whom we kr 

He -went thxougli the streets/' said Thacke 
ing about his great Achilles, whom we knew 
all made the acquaintance of that gentler 
■very proud of it. 

One of the most comical and interestir 
remember, in connection with Thackeray, w 
hdm to a grand concert given fifteen or twe 
by Madame Sontag. We sat near an eni 
the hall, and every one who came in, mal 
Thackeray pretended to know, and gave eac 
and brief chronicle, as the presence flitted 1 
Boston, and as he had been in town only a d 
knew only half a dozen people in it, the hie 
most amusing. As I happened to know i 
who passed, it was droll enough to hear thi 
of character give them their dues. Mr. * 
along in his regal, afliuent manner. Tl 
of the man, so magnificent and yet so m 
arrested Thackeray's attention, and he foi 
him in his extemporaneous catalogue. ] 
pallid, sharp-faced girl fluttering past, and 1 
exulted in the history of this '' frail little 
lain," as he called her. There was som 
manner that made him hate her, and he im 
murdered somebody on her way to the hal 
this marvellous prelude to the concert mi 


One day, many years ago, I saw liim chaffing on 
sidewalk in London, in front of the Athena3iiin Club, \ 
a monstrons-sized, “copiously ebriose” cabman, an^ 
judged from the driver’s ludicrously careful Avay of k 
ing the coin deep down in his breeches-pocket, that Thj 
eray had given him a very unusual fare. “ Who is 5 
fat friend ? ” I asked, crossing over to shake hands ^ 
him. “ 0, that indomitable youth is an old cron}; 
mine,” he replied ; and then, quoting Falstaff, “a goo 
portly man, i’ faith, and a corpulent, of a cheerful 1 
a pleasing eye, and a most noble ccurriagey It was 
manner of saying this, then, and there in the Lon 
street, the cabman moving slowly off on his sorry veh 
with one eye (an eye dewy with gin and water, and a 
of gratitude, perhaps) on Thackeray, and the great } 
himself so jovial and so full of kindness ! 

It was a treat to hear him, as I once did, discourse 
Shakespeare’s probable life in Stratford among his ne 
bors. He painted, as he alone could paint, the great ] 
sauntering about the lanes without the slightest shov 
greatness, having a crack with the farmers, and in ^ 
earnest talk about the crops. “ I don’t believe,” 
Thackeray, “ that these village cronies of his ever loc 
upon him as the mighty poet, 

* Sailing with supreme dominion 
Through the azure deep of air,’ 

but simply as a wholesome, good-natured citizen, 
whom it was always pleasant to have a chat. I can 


liis house, just to have worshipped him, to hav 
his errands, and seen that sweet, serene face/’ 
heard Thackeray depict, in his own charming ma 
at considerable length, the imaginary walks and 
Shakespeare, when he would return to his home fi 
sional visits to London, pouring into the ready e 
unsophisticated friends and neighbors the gos 
town which he thought would be hkely to inter 
is something to remember all one’s days. 

The enormous circulation achieved by the 
Magazine, when it was first started with Thackei 
editor in chief, is a matter of literary history, 
nouncement by his publishers that a sale of £ 
and ten thousand of the first number had beei 
made the editor half delirious with joy, and he 
to Paris to be rid of the excitement for a few 
met him by appointment at his hotel in the [ 
Paix, and found him wild with exultation an 
enthusiasm for excellent George Smith, his ; 
" London,” he exclaimed, '' is not big enough to c< 
now, and I am obliged to add Paris to my i 
Great heavens,” said he, throwing up his 1( 
“where will this tremendous circulation sto] 
knows but that I shall have to add Yienna and 
my whereabouts ? If the worst comes to the 
York, also, may fall into my clutches, and only t 
Mountains may be able to stop my progress ! 
days in Paris with him were simply tremendc 
dined at all possible and impossible places toget 


and all mj efforts were necessary to restrain him from 
rushing in and ordering a pocketful of diamonds and othoi 
brifles/' as he called them ; “ for/’ said he, “how can I spend 
the princely income which Smith allows me for editing 
the Cornhill, unless I begin instantly somewhere ? ” If 
he saw a group of three or four persons talldng togethei 
in an excited way, after the manner of that then rian1 
Parisian people, he would whisper to me with immense 
gesticulation: “There, there, you see the news has reached 
Paris, and perhaps the number has gone up since mj 
last accounts from London.” His spirits during those 
few days were colossal, and he tqld me that he found ii 
impossible to sleep, '' for counting up his subscribers.” 

I happened to know personally (and let me modestlj 
add, with some degi^ee of sympathy) what he sufferec 
editorially, when he had the charge and responsibilit] 
of a magazine. With first-class contributors he got oi 
very well, he said, but the extortioners and revileri 
bothered the very life out of him. He gave me som( 
amusing accounts of his misunderstandings with th( 
“ fair ” (as he loved to call them), some of whom folio we( 
him up so closely with their poetical compositions, that hi 
house (he was then living in Onslow Square) was neve 
free of interruption. “ The darlings demanded,” said he 
“ that I should re-write, if I could not understand thei 

nonsense and put their halting lines into prope 

form.” “ I was so appalled,” said he, “ when they se 
upon me with their "ipics and their ipecacs/, that yoi 


contributions to the Cornliill, and I shall alwa 
how he made me get into a cab, one day in 
I might hear, as we rode along, the joyful ne 
impart, that he had just been reading his da 
paper, which was entitled “ Little Scholars/ 
read it,” said he, I blubbered like a child, 
so simple, and so honest ; and my little girl w 
word of it.” 

During his second visit to Boston I was as 
him to attend an evening meeting of a sc 
which was to be held at the house of a 
member. I was very reluctant to ask him t( 
for I knew he could be easily bored, and ! 
that a prosy essay or geological speech might 
knew he would be exasperated with me, eve 
were the innocent cause of his affliction. M 
were realized. We had hardly got seated, 
bilious-lookmg old gentleman rose, and appl 
with such pertinacity that we were all bor 
distraction. I dared not look at Thackera 
that his eye was upon me. My distress may 
when he got up quite dehberately from tl 
place where a chair had been set for him, a 
exit very noiselessly into a small anteroom 
the larger room, and in which no one was 
small apartment was dimly lighted, but he 
knew he was there. Then commenced a sei 
mimic feats impossible to describe adequate! 
an imaginary person (myself, of course) vlj 


subject (it was something about the Arctic regions, if I 
remember rightly), and now began the greatest panto- 
mimic scene of all, namely, murder by poison, after the 
manner in which the player king is disposed of in Hamlet. 
Thackeray had found a small vial on the mantel-shelf, 
and out of that he proceeded to pour the imaginary “juice 
of cursed hebenon ” into the imaginary porches of some- 
body’s ears. The whole thing wms inimitably done, and 
I hoped nobody saw it but myself ; but years afterwards, 
a ponderous, fat-witted young man put the question 
squarely to me : “ What ^oas the matter with Mr. Thack- 
eray, that night the club met at Mr. ’s house ? ” 

Overhearing me say one morning something about the 
vast attractions of London to a greenhorn like myself, lie 
broke in with, “Yes, but you have not seen the grandesi 
one yet! Go with me to-day to St. Paul’s and heai 
the charity children sing.” So we went, and 1 saw the 
“ head cynic of literature,” the hater of humanity,” as e 
critical dunce in the Times once called him, hiding hit 
bowed face, wet with tears, while his whole frame shool 
with emotion, as the children of poverty rose to pour ou 
their anthems of praise. Afterwards he wrote in one of 
his books this passage, which seems to me perfect in iti 
feeling and tone : — 

“ And yet there is one day in the year when I think St. Paul’ 
presents the noblest sight in the whole world ; when five thousaiii 
charity children, with cheeks like nosegays, and sweet, fresh voices 
sing the hymn which makes every heart thrill with praise am 
happiness. I have seen a hundred grand sights in the world, — coro 
nations, Parisian splendors, Crystal Palace openings. Pope’s chapel 


eiglit as Charity Children’s day. Non Anglei, sed an 
looks at that beautiful multitude of innocents: as i 
strikes : indeed one may almost fancy that cherubs an 

I parted -witli Thackeray for the last time ii 
at midnight, in London, a few months before 
The CornhilL Magazine, under his editors! 
proved a very great success, grand dinners ■ 
every month in honor of the new venture. N 
sitting late at one of these festivals, and, as it 
toward morning, I thought it wise, as far as 
cerned, to be moving homeward before the 
Seeing my intention to withdraw, he insisted 
me in his brougham to my lodgings. When 
the outside door of our host, Thackeray’s ser 
a stranger with his master, touched his hat 
where he should drive us. It was then betw( 
two o’clock, — time certainly for all decent dine 
at rest. Thackeray put on one of his most q 
pressions, and said to John, in answer to his c 
think we will make a morning call on the Lon 
London.” John knew his master’s quips and 
well to suppose he was in earnest, so I ga^ 
address, and we went on. When we reached i 
the clocks were striking two, and the early } 
was raw and piercing. Opposing all my er 
leave-taking in the carriage, he insisted upon 
on the sidewalk and escorting me up to my c 
with a mock heroic protest to the heavens 


wonderful city. 

Thackeray was a master in every sense, having as 
were, in himseK, a double quantity of being. Eobr 
humor and lofty sentiment alternated so strangely in hi] 
that sometimes he seemed like the natural son of Kabela 
and at others he rose up a very twin brother of the Stn 
ford Seer. There was nothing in him amorphous ai 
unconsidered. Whatever he chose to do was alwa 
perfectly done. There was a genuine Thackeray flavor 
everything he was willing to say or to write. He detect 
with unfailing skill the good or the vile wherever 
existed. He had an unerring eye, a firm understandh 
and abounding truth. Two of his great master power 
said the chairman at a dinner given to him many yej 
ago in Edinburgh, ^'are satire and sym^patTiy!^ Geoi 
Brimley remarked, “ That he could not have painted Vani 
Fair as he has, unless Eden had been shining in his im 
eye.” He had, indeed, an awful insight, with a wo: 
of solemn tenderness and simplicity, in his composite 
Those who heard the same voice that withered the memc 
of King George the Fourth repeat "" The spacious firn 
ment on high ” have a recollection not easily to be blotl 
from the mind, and I have a kind of pity for aU w 
were born so recently as not to have heard and understc 
Thackeray’s Lectures. But they can read him, and 1 1 
of them to try and appreciate the tenderer phase of ^ 
genius, as well as the sarcastic one. He teaches ma 
lessons to young men, and here is one of them, wind 
quote memoriter from “ Barry Lyndon ” : Do you not. 


preserve to laotli countries where he is so loved and lion- 
ored), chronicles this touching incident. “ We cannot 
resist here recalling one Sunday evening in December, 
when Thackeray was walking with two friends along 
'uhe Dean Eoad, to the west of Edinburgh, — one of the 
noblest outlets to any city. It was a lovely evening ; 
such a sunset as one never forgets ; a rich dark bar of 
cloud hovered over the sun, going down behind the High- 
land hills, lying bathed in amethystine bloom ; between 
this cloud and the hills there was a narrow slip of the 
pure ether, of a tender cowslip color, lucid, and as if it 
were the very body of heaven in its clearness ; everj 
object standing out as if etched upon the sky. The 
northwest end of Corstorphine Hill, with its trees and 
rocks, lay in the heart of this pure radiance ; and there a 
wooden crane, used in the granary below, was so placed as 
to assume the figure of a cross; there it was, unmistakable, 
lifted up against the crystalline sky. All three gazed at 
it silently. As they gazed, Thackeray gave utterance in a 
tremulous, gentle, and rapid voice to what all were feeling, 
in the word, ' Calvaky 1 ’ The friends walked on in 
silence, and then turned to other things. All that evening 
he was very gentle and serious, speaking, as he seldom 
did, of divine things, — of death, of sin, of eternity, of 
salvation, expressing his simple faith in God and in his 
Saviour.” 

Thackeray was found dead in his bed on Christmas 
morning, and he probably died without pain. His mother 
and his daughters were sleeping under the same roof when 


THACKERAY, 


had known in life as one of such noble presence coi 
seem so shrunken and wasted ; hut there had been yej 
of sorrow, years of labor, years of pain, in that now c 
hausted life. It was his happiest Christmas morni 
when he heard the Voice calling him homeward to v 
broken rest. 




HA WTHORNE 


A hundred years ago Henry Vaughan seems almost to 
Hawthorne's appearance when he wrote that beautiful line^ 

Feed on ihe vocal silence of hU eyeF 



III. 


HAWTHOElsTE. 

I AM sitting to-day opposite the likeness of the rai 
genius America has given to literature, — a man y 
lately sojourned in this busy world of ours, but dur 
many years of his life 

Wandered lonely as a cloud,” — 

a man who had, so to speak, a physical af&nity with S' 
tude. The writings of this author have never soiled 
public mind with one unlovely image. His men i 
women have a magic of their own, and we shall wai 
long time before another arises among us to take 
place. Indeed, it seems probable no one will ever w 
precisely the same round of fiction which he traver 
with so free and firm a step. 

The portrait I am looking at was made by Eowse 
exquisite drawing), and is a very truthful representat 
of the head of Nathaniel Hawthorne. He was several tir 
painted and photographed, but it was impossible for art 
give the light and beauty of his wonderful eyes. I reme 

1 ^ 1 1 _* 1 _ j. 


Mrs. Montagu’s brilliant daughter, when speaking of Haw^ 
thome’s advent in English society, describe him in almost 
the same terms as I had heard her mother, years before, 
describe the Scottish poet. I happened to be in London 
with Hawthorne daring his consular residence in England, 
and was always greatly delighted at the rustle of admi- 
ration his personal appearance excited when he entered a 
room. His bearing was modestly grand, and his voice 
touched the ear like a melody. 

Here is a golden curl which adorned the head of 
Nathaniel Hawthorne when he lay a little - child in his 
cradle. It was given to me many years ago by one near 
and dear to him. I have two other similar '' blossoms,” 
which I keep pressed in the same book of remembrance. 
One is from the head of John Keats, and was given to me 
by Charles Cowden Clarke, and the other graced the head 
of Mary Mitford, and was sent to me after her death by 
her friendly physician, who watched over her last hours. 
Leigh Hunt says with a fine poetic emphasis, 

“ There seems a love in hair, though it he dead. 

It is the gentlest, yet the strongest thread 
Of our frail plant, — a hlossom from the tree 
Surviving the proud trunk ; — as though it said, 

Patience and Gentleness is Power. In me 
Behold affectionate eternity.” 

There is a charming old lady, now hving two doors 
from me, who dwelt in Salem when Hawthorne was born, 
and, being his mother’s neighbor at that time (Mrs. Haw- 
thorne then hved in Union Street), there came a message 


thorne’s mother was a heautifiil woman, with remarkahL 
eyes, Ml of sensibility and expression, and that she wai 
a person of singular purity of mind. Hawthorne's fathei 
whom my friend knew well, she describes as a warm 
hearted and kindly man, very fond of children. He wai 
somewhat inclined to melancholy, and of a reticent dispo 
sition. He was a great reader, employing all his leisuj< 
time at sea over books. 

Hawthorne's father died when ISTathaniel was four yean 
old, and from that time his nncle Eobert Manning tool 
charge of his education, sending him to the best schools anc 
afterwards to college. When the lad was about nim 
years old, while playing bat and ball at school, he lamec 
his foot so badly that he used two crutches for more thai 
a year. His foot ceased to grow like the other, and thi 
doctors of the town were called in to examine the littL 
lame boy. He was not perfectly restored till he wai 
twelve years old. His kind-hearted schoolmaster, Josepl 
Worcester, the author of the Dictionary, came every da] 
to the house to hear the boy's lessons, so that he did no 
fall behind in his studies. [There is a tradition in th< 
Manning family that Mr. Worcester was very much inter 
ested in Maria Manning (a sister of Mrs. Hawthorne^ 
who died in 1814, and that this was one reason of hii 
attention to Hathaniel] The boy used to he flat upon th( 
carpet, and read and study the long days through. Som( 
time after he had recovered from this lameness he had ai 
illness causing him to lose the use of his hmbs, and h( 
was obhged to seek again the aid of his old crutches 


was a copy of Spenser’s Faery Queen.” 

One who watched him during his childhoo 
that when he was six years old his favorite 
Bunyan’s ' Pilgrim’s Progress ’ : and that wl 
went to visit his Grandmother Hawthorne, 1 
take the old family copy to a large chair in t 
the room near a window, and read it hy the ] 
out once speaking. FTo one ever thought of 8 
much of it he understood. I think it one of tl 
circumstances of his training, that nothing 
explained to him, and that there was no proi 
tellectual person in the family to usurp the 
Providence and supplement its shortcomings, : 
make him what he was never intended to he. 
developed itself ; intentional cultivation might h 

it He used to invent long stories, wild ai 

and teU where he was going when he grew up, 
wonderful adventures he was to meet with, alw 
with, " And I ’m never coming hack again,’ 
solemn tone, that enjoined upon us the advi 
him the more while he stayed with us.” 

When he could scarcely speak plain, it is 
memhers of the family that the little fellow 
about the house, repeating wdth vehement em 
gestures certain stagy hues from Shakespear( 
III., which he had overheard from older persons 
One line, in ^particular, made a great impre; 
him, and he would start up on the most ' 
occasions and fire off in his loudest tone. 


payment to be made at the end of the year.” Amon^ 
advertisements is the following : — 

hTathaniel Hathorne proposes to publish by subscription a 
Edition of the Miseries op Authors, to which will be adc 
Sequel, containing Eacts and Remarks drawn from his own ej 
ence.” 

Six numbers only were published. The following 
jects were discussed by young Hathorne ” in the ^ 
tator, — '^On Solitude” ^^The End of the Year” 
Industry/’ On Benevolence,” On Autumn/’ 
Wealth/’ On Hope/’ On Courage.” The poetry oi 
last page of each number was evidently written bj 
editor, except in one instance, when an Address to 
Sun is signed by one of his sisters. In one of the i 
hers he apologizes that no deaths of any importance 
taken place in the town. Under the head of Birth 
gives the following news, The lady of Dr. Wint 

Brown, a son and heir. Mrs. Hathorne’s cat, s 

kittens. We hear that both of the above ladies ai 
a state of convalescence.” One of the literary advei 
ments reads : — 

“ Blank Books made and for sale by N. Hathorne.” 

While Hawthorne was yet a little fellow the fa 
moved to Raymond in the State of Maine ; here 
out-of-door life did him great service, for he grew 
and strong, and became a good shot and an excellent 
erman. Here also his imagination was first stiniul 
the wild scenery and the primitive manners of the p( 
contributing greatly to awaken his tliought. At sever 


most delicate. Professor Packard told me thi 
Hawtliorne was a student at Bowdoin in his i 
year, his Latin compositions showed such faci 
they attracted the special attention of those wh 
ined them. The Professor also remembers th; 
thorne’s English compositions elicited from 1 
Newman (author of the work on Ehetoric) hi, 
mendations. 

When a youth Hawthorne made a journey ii 
Hampshire with his uncle, Samuel Manning. T1 
elled in a two-wheeled chaise, and met with man; 
tures which the yomig man chronicled in his horn 
Some of the touches in these epistles were ver] 
teristic and amusing, and showed in those ear 
his quick observation and descriptive power. 1 
ellers '' put up ’’ at Farmington, in order to rest o 
day. Hawthorne writes to a member of the f 
Salem: ‘'As we were wearied with rapid travel 
found it impossible to attend divine service, wl 
of course, very grievous to us both. In the eveni 
ever, I went to a Bible class, with a very pc 
agreeable gentleman, whom I afterwards discovei 
a strolling tailor, of very questionable habits.” 

When the travellers arrived in the Shaker v 
Canterbury, Hawthorne at once made the acqu 
of the Community there, and the account which 
home was to the effect that the brothers and sist 
good and comfortable hfe, and he wrote : /' If it '' 
for the ridiculous ceremonies, a man might do 


Canterbury Pilgrims,” which is in his volume of ''The 
Snow-Image, and other Twice-Told Tales.’jr 

A lady of my acquaintance (the identical " Little Annie' 
of the "Eamble” in "Twice-Told Tales”) recalls the 
young man " when he returned home after his collegiate 
stueiies ” " He was even then,” she says, " a most notice 

able person, never going into society, and deeply engagec 
in reading everything he could lay his hands on. It wai 
said in those days that he had read every book in th< 
Athenaeum Library in Salem.” This lady remembers tha 
when she was- a child, and before Hawthorne had printec 
any of his stories, she used to sit on his knee and leai 
her head on his shoulder, while by the hour he would fas 
cinate her with dehghtful legends, much more wonderfu 
and beautiful than any she has ever read since in printec 
books. 

The traits of the Hawthorne character were steri 
probity and truthfulness. Hawthorne’s mother had mam 
characteristics in common with her distinguished son, sin 
also being a reserved and thoughtful person. Those wh( 
knew the family describe the son’s affection for her as of 
the deepest and tenderest nature, and they remember tha- 
when she died his grief was almost insupportable. Th< 
anguish he suffered from her loss is distinctly recalled hj 
many persons stiU living, who visited the family at thai 
time in Salem. 

I first saw Hawthorne when he was about thirty-five 
years old. He had then published a collection of hit 


tiire that had appeared for many years, made li 
sion on the public mind. Discerning readei 
recognized the supreme beauty in this new 
they never afterwards lost sight of him. 

In 1828 Hawthorne published a short 
romance called Fansliawe. I once asked him 
disowned publication, and he spoke of it witl 
gust, and afterwards he thus referred to the s 
letter written to me in 1851: “You make 
about some supposed former publication of mi 
not be sworn to make correct answers as to 
erary or other follies of my nonage; and 
recommend you not to brush away the dus 
have gathered over tliem. Whatever might d 
you may be pretty sure I should be ready 
bring forward. Anything else it is our mut 
to conceal ; and so far from assisting your r( 
that direction, I especially enjoin it on yo 
friend, not to read any unacknowledged paf 
may suppose to be mine.” 

When Mr. George Bancroft, then Collector 
of Boston, appointed Hawthorne weigher an 
the custom-house, he did a wise thing, for no i 
ever performed his disagreeable duties bett< 
romancer. Here is a tattered little officia 
signed by Hawthorne when he was watchii 
interests of the country : it certifies his atten( 
unlading of a brig, then lying at Long Wharf 
keep this precious relic side by side with one 


ment would be the best thing for American letters that 
could possibly happen, — I called, in his behalf, on several 
influential politicians of the day, and well remember the 
rebuffs I received in my enthusiasm for the author of the 
Twice-Told Tales.” One pompous little gentleman in 
authority, after hearing my appeal, quite astounded me 
by his ignorance of the claims of a literary man on his 
country. ‘vYes, yes,” he sarcastically croaked down his 
public turtle-fed throat, ''I see through it all, I see through 
it • this Hawthorne is one of them ’ere visionists, and we 
don’t want no such a man as him round.” So the '' vis- 
ionist ” was not allowed to remain in office, and the coun- 
try was better served by him in another way. In the 
winter of 1849, after he had been ejected from the custom- 
house, I went down to Salem to see him and inquire aftei 
his health, for we heard he had been suffering from illness 
He was then living in a modest wooden house in Mab 
Street, if I remember rightly tfie location. I found him 
alone in a chamber over the sitting-room of the dwelling 
and as the day was cold, he was hovering near a stove 
We fell into talk about his future prospects, and he was 
as I feared I should find him, in a very desponding mood 
'"How,” sai,d I, '4s the time for you to publish, for I kno^ 
during these years in Salem you must have got something 
ready for the press.” it^lSTonsense,” said he ; " what hearl 
had I to write anything, when my publishers (M. anc 
Company) have been so many years trying to sell a smal 
edition of the ' Twice-Told Tales ’ ? ” I still pressed upor 
him the good chances he would have now with something 


publisher’s losses on my account.” I looked a 
and found that the train would soon be starting 
and I knew there was not much time to lose i 
discover what had been his literary work duriri 
few years in Salem. I remember that I pre 
reveal to me what he had been writing. H 
head and gave me to understand he had produc 
At that moment I caught sight of a bureai 
drawers near where we were sitting ; and imi 
occurred to me that hidden away somewhere in 
of furniture was a story or stories by the ar 
Twice-Told Tales,” and I became so positive 
charged him vehemently with the fact. He s 
prised, I thought, but shook his head again ; a' 
take my leave, begging him not to come into the 
saying I would come back and see him aga; 
days. I was hurrying down the stairs wher 
after me from the chamber, asking me to stop 
Then quickly stepping into the entry with a ro 
script in his hands, he said : " How in Heaven 
you know this thing was there ? As you have 
out, take what I have written, and tell me, af 
home and have time to read it, if it is good fc 
It is either very good or very bad, — I don’t ki 
On my way up to Boston I read the germ of 
Letter ” ; before I slept that night I wrote hin 
aglow with admiration of the marvellous story 
into my hands, and told him that I would 
to Salem the next day and arrange for its pub 
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was really in earnest. He seemed to think I was beside 
myself, and laughed sadly at my enthusiasm. However, 
we soon arranged for his appearance again before the pub- 
lic with a book. 

This quarto volume before me contains numerous letters, 
written by him from 1850 dovm to the month qf his death. 
The first one refers to “ The Scarlet Letter,” and is dated 
in January, 1850. At my suggestion he had altered the 
plan of that story. It was his intention to make “ The 
Scarlet Letter” one of several short stories, all to be in- 
cluded in one volume, and to be called 


OLD-TIME LEOENDS: 

TOGETHER WITH SKETCHES, 


EXPERIMENTAL AND IDEAL. 


His first design was to make "'The Scarlet Letter” occupy 
about two hundred pages in his new book ; but I per- 
suaded him, after reading the first chapters of, the story 
to elaborate it, and publish it as a separate work. Aftei 
it was settled that “ The Scarlet Letter ” should be en- 
larged and printed by itself in a volume he wrote tc 
me: — 


“ I am truly glad that you like the Introduction, for I was rathei 
afraid that it might appear absurd and impertinent to be talking 
about myself, when nobody, that I know of, has requested anj 
information on that subject. 

“ As regards the size of the book, I have been thinking a gooc 
deal about it. Considered merely as a matter of taste and beauty 
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heaviest lump of lead, I might have other chances w 
bits, individually and in the aggregate. Hovp'ever, 
leave these considerations to your judgment, and shoi 
to have you decide for the separate publication.^^ 

In this latter event it appears to me that the o 
for the book would be ‘ The Scarlet Letter,’ for ‘ The < 
is merely introductory, — an entrance-hall to the ma^ 
which I throw open to my guests. It would be fun; 
further passages so dark and dismal, they should all 
there ! If ‘ The Scarlet Letter ’ is to be the title, ' 
well to print it on the title-page in red ink ? I am 
about the good taste of so doing, but it would certai 
and appropriate, and, I think, attractive to the great 
are endeavoring to circumvent.” 

One beautiful summer day, twenty years 
Hawthorne in his little red cottage at Leno^ 
by his happy young family. He had the 1( 
body said, of a banished lord, and his grand 
the hills of Berkshire seemed finer than ever, 
girl were swinging on the gate as we drove u 
and with their sunny curls formed an attract: 
the landscape. As the afternoon was cool a: 
we proposed a drive over to Pittsfield to see 
was then living on his ancestral farm. Hj 
in a cheerful condition, and seemed to enjo 
of the day to the utmost. Hext morning w 
vited by Mr. Dudley Field, then living at 
to ascend Monument Mountain. Holmes, 
Duyckinck, Herman Melville, Headley, Se 
thews, and several ladies, were of the party. 


Then we lunched among the rocks, and somebody pro- 
posed Bryant’s health, and '"long life to the dear old 
poet.” This was the most popular toast of the day, and 
it took, I remember, a considerable quantity of Heidsiech 
to do it justice. In the afternoon, pioneered by Headley, 
we made our way, with merry shouts and laughter, 
through the Ice-Glen. Hawthorne was among the most 
enterprising of the merry-makers ; and being in the darh 
much of the time, he ventured to call out lustily and 
pretend that certain destruction was inevitable to all 
of us. After this extemporaneous jollity, we dined to- 
gether at Mr. Dudley Field’s in Stockbridge, and Haw- 
thorne rayed out in a sparkling and unwonted manner. 
I remember the conversation at table chiefly ran on the 
physical differences between the present American and 
Enghsh men, Hawthorne stoutly taking part in favor oi 
the American. This 5th of August was a happy day 
throughout, and I never saw Hawthorne in better spirits, 
Often and often I have seen him sitting in the chair 1 
am now occupying by the window, looking out into the 
twilight. He liked to watch the vessels dropping down 
the stream, and nothing pleased him more than to go on 
board a newly arrived bark from Down East, as she was 
just moored at the wharf. One night we made the 
acquaintance of a cabin-boy on board a brig, whom we 
found off duty and reading a large subscription volume 
which proved, on inquiry, to be a Commentary on the 
Bible. When Hawthorne questioned him why he was 
reading, then and there, that particular book, he replied 


never allowed to loe annoyed by intrusion 
He always slept in the same room, — the on 
the water; and many a night I have liear( 
footsteps over my head, long after the rest 
had gone to sleep. Like many other ner\ 
genius, he was a light sleeper, and he liked i 
about early; but it was only for a rambl 
books again. One summer morning I found 
as four o’clock reading a favorite poem, oi 
piece he very much admired. That morning 
soon foi^et, for he was in the vein for aut( 
talk, and he gave me a most interesting ac 
father, the sea-captain, who died of the ye 
Surinam in 1808, and of his beautiful mothe 
a secluded mourner ever after the death of ] 
Then he told stories of his college life, an 
sole intimate, Pranklin Pierce, whom he lov 
his life long. 

In the early period of our acquaintance he i 
the old Boston Exchange Coffee-House in 
Street, and once I remember to have found 
there before a blazing coal-fire, in the tun 
vacy” of a great snow-storm, reading with 
terest an obsolete copy of the Old Farmer 
which he had picked up about the house, 
lighted in the Old Province House, at that 
kept by one Thomas Waite, whom he has i 
After he was chosen a member of the Satui 
(^me frequently to dinner with Felton, 


eeall, come back again with added interest. 

“ I aha’ n’t have the now story,” ho says in one of them, dated fron 
iBiiox on the 1st of October, 1850, “ ready by November, for I an 
LOver good for anything in tho literary way till after the first autum 
lal frost, whiesh lias somewhat such an ellect on my imaginatioi 
hat it does on the foliage hero about me, — multiplying and bright 
ining its hues; tliough they are likely to be sober and shabb; 
inough after all. 

“ I am beginning to puzzle myself about a title for the bool 
?he sceno of it is in one of those old projecting-storied houses, fa 
Ellliar to my eye in Balem ; and tho story, horrible to say, is a littl 
888 tlian two hutulred years long ; tliough all but thirty or fort 
>agea of it refeu* to tho prcisent time. I think of such titles as ' Th 
louse of the Boven dablcjs,’ there being tluit number of gable-end 
0 tho old shanty ; or ‘ The Seven-Gabled House ’ ; or simply ‘ Th 
^even. CH^ables.’ Tell me how those strike you. It appears to m 
hat the latter is rather the best, and has the great advantage ths 
t would puzzle the Devil to toll what it means.” 

A montli afterwards lie writes further with regard t 
* The House of tho Seven Gables,” concerning the title t 
vhich ho was still in a quandary: — 

^ The Old Pyncheon Houses : A Romanco ’ ; ‘ The Old Pyncheo 
family ; or the House of the Seven Gables : A Romance ’ ; — choos 
letween them. I have rather a distaste to a double title ? othei 
vise, 1 tliink I should prefer the second. Is it any matter unde 
vhioli title it is announced ? If a better should occur hereafter, w 
mi substitute. Of those two, on the whole, I judge the first t 
)© tho better. 

I write diligently, but not so rapidly as I had hoped. I find th 
look requires more care and thought than ‘ The Scarlet Letter ’ 
dso I have to wait oftener for a mood. ‘ The Scarlet Letter ^ bein 
dl in one tone, I had only to get my pitch, and could then go on intei 

Uiia Innnlr onerht. to btt finished with th 


though I have no idea that it will.” 

On the 9th of December he was still at 
new romance, and writes : — 

“My desire and prayer is to get through with t 
hand. I have been in a Slough of Despond for sc 
having written so fiercely that I came to a stand-st 
points where a writer gets bewildered and cannot f 
ment of what he has done, or teh what to do next, 
it is best to keep quiet/ 

On the 12th of January, 1851, he is still 1 
new book, and writes : “ My ^ House of the S< 
is, so to speak, finished ; only I am hamu 
a little on the roof, and doing up a few o< 
were left incomplete.’ At the end of the 
manuscript of his second great romance was 
hands of the expressman at Lenox, by Haw 
self, to be delivered to me. On the 27th he 

“If you do not soon receive it, you may conch 
•miscarried ; in which case, I shall not consent to the 
ing a moment longer. I have no copy of it, excc 
scribble of a first draught, so that it could never be i 

“ It has met with extraordinary success fiom that 
public to whose judgment it has been submitted, viz. 
I likewise prefer it to ‘ The Scarlet Letter ’ ; but an a 
of his book just after completing it is worth httle 
being then in the hot or cold fit of a fever, and certai 
high or too low. 

^^ It has undoubtedly one disadvantage in being br 
t?1ihe present time ; whereby its romantic improba 
more glaring. 

“I deem it indispensable that the proof-sheets sho' 
for correclaon. It wiU cause some delay, no doubt 


ival of the cx])ro«Huiau -with the precious pcarcel, aiK 
A^ith wliat keen delight I read every- word of the ne^;" 
}tory before I slept. Here is the original manuscript 
just as it e.auie that day^ twenty years ago, fresh from tlr 
luthor’s hand. Tlie printers carefully preserved it fo 
no ; and Hawthorne once made a formal presentation o 
.t, with grcuit mock solemnity, in this very room wher 
[ am now sitting. 

After thti book came out he wrote : — 

^‘Thavo by no intiaiiH an iuconvoruont niultitude of friends; bn 
if they (W(^r do appcnir a litUo too mimerous, it is when I am mal< 
ing a list of Ihom to whom pn'sontation copies are to be sen 
Idoawi send orui to (huuiral Picnte, Iloratio Bridge, B. W. Ernersor 
W, E. Chaiining, Ijongfbllow, Hillard, Svirnncr, Holmes, Lowell, an 
riiompHon 1,1 ui artist. You will yourself give one to Wliippb 
wlieroby I shall mak(^ a saving. I presume you won’t put the poi 
trait into tlu^ book. It appcjars to mo an improper accompaniment t 
a new work. N(iV(n*th(‘.l(‘ss, if it be ready, I should be glad to ha\ 
aaeli of tUes(^ pr(iS(miatiou (jopios accompanied by a copy of the er 
fjraving put looscdy b(d,W(M‘U tlui knwo.s. Good l)y. I must no"^ 
trudge two mile.s to l,h(i villager, through rain and rnud knce-dec] 
aftcjr that atunirs(ul proof-slitHd,. The hook reads very well in proof 
but I don’t l)(^li(5ve it will take like the former one. The pn 
llininary chapter was what gave ‘ The Scarlet Letter ’ its vogue.” 

The engraving he refers to in this letter was mad 
from a portrait by Mr. (1 G. Thompson, and at that tirm 
1851, was an admirable likeness. On the 6th of Marc 
ho writes : •— 

‘^The package, with my five heads, arrived yesterday afternooi 
and we are truly ohligiHl to you for putting so many at our dispose 
They are admirably done. Tlie children recognized their venerab' 


Hi s letters to me, auring tne summer oi 
frequent and sometimes quite long. The H( 
Seven Gables ” was warmly welcomed, both at 
abroad. On the 23d of May he writes : — 

“Whipple’s notices have done morfe than pleased 
have helped me to see my book. Mach of the censur( 
as just,- I wish I could feel the praise to be so fu 
Being better (which I insist it is) than ‘ The Scarlet I 
never expected it to ht so popular (this steel pen mal 

awfully). of Boston, has written to i 

ing that I have made his grandfather infamous ! It see 
actually a Pyncheon (or Pynchon, as he spells it) fami 
Salem, and that their representative, at the period o: 
tion, was a certain Judge Pynchon, a Tory and a refug( 

Mr. ’s grandfather, and (at least, so he dutifully c 

the most exemplary old gentleman in the world. The 
touches in my account of the Pyncheons which, he s 
probable that I had this actual family in my eye, and 
himself infinitel y wronged and and thinly 

t SaP tSe~'*'virtuohs dead ’ cannot tn ^ 

fnrt.hftr p.nn^la.ing that I Speak disrespe 

’s in Grandfather’s Chair. He writes more in s( 

anger, though there is quite enough of the latter qi 
piquancy to his epistle, the joke of the matter is, 
heard of his grandfather, nor knew that any Pynche 
lived in Salem, but took the name because it suitec 
my book, and was as much my property, for fictitious 
that of Smith. I have pacified him by a very polit 
manly letter, and if ever you publish any more of the I 
I should like to write a brief preface, expressive of m 
this unintentional wrong, and making the best repara 
dse these wretched old Pyncheons will have no peac' 
world, nor in this. Purthermore, there is a Eev. Mr. ■ 
within four miles of me, and a cousin of Mr. , whc 
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I mean to write, within six weeks or two months next ensuing 
book of stories made up of classical myths. The subjects are 
he Story of Midas, with his Golden Touch, Pandora’s Box, Th 
dventure of Ihu’cuhKS in quest of the Golden Apples, Belleropho: 
id tile Chimera, Baucis and Philemon, Perseus and Medusa; these 
tiiink, will bo emough to make up a volume. As a framework, 
lall have a young euillegei student tolling these stories to his cousir 
ad brothers and sisteu's, during his vacations, sometimes at the fire 
do, Homet.imejH in the woods and dolls. Unless I greatly mistak( 
leso old fiction s will work up admirably for the purpose ; and 
:iall aim at sul)stitutitig a tone in some degree Gothic or romantii 
r any such tone as intiy best please mysell^ instead of the class: 
□IdnesH, whicdi is as r(q)ellant as the touch of marble. 

** I give you these hints of .my plan, because you will perha] 
hink it advisable to employ Billings to prepare some illustration 
^here is a good scope in the above subjects for fanciful design 
kdlerophon aiul the Chimera, for instance : the Chimera a fantast 
aonster wltli three heads, and Bellerophon fighting him, mounte 
\ii Pegasus ; Pandora opening the box ; Hercules talking with Atla 
,n enormous giant wlio liulds the sky on his shoulders, or sailing aero 
he sea in an immense bowl ; Perseus transforming a king and j 
lia subjacste to Ht.one, by exhibiting the Gorgon’s head. No partic 
ar accnrfW'y in eost.umo need be aimed at. My stories will bear o 
ho artist in any liberties ho may be inclined to take. Billin 
vould do tlu^se things well enough, though his characteristics a 
and dcdicacy rather than wildness of fancy. The book, if 
HimoH out of my mind as I soo it now, ought to have pretty wf 
luoccHs amongst young people ; and, of course, I shall purge out all t 
:>ld ht'iithen wiekedness, and put in a moral wherever practicab 
Pora title how would this do: ‘A Wonder-Book for Girls ai 
Iloyi’; or, ^The Wonder-Book of Old Stories’? I prefer t 
ronner. Or ‘ Myths Modernized for my Children ’ ; that won’t do 
It f *1 lifiln frti nf scene, and meant to have come to Bost 
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strated with by each individual. After exchanging shol 
them, I shall get you to publish the whole correspondent 
to match that of my other works, and I anticipate a gre 
volume. 

“ P, S. My last correspondent demands that anotl 
substituted, instead of that of the family ; to which I as 
the publishers can be prevailed on to cancel the stere< 
Of course you will consent! Pray do 1” 

Praise now poured in upon him from al 
Hosts of critics, both in England and Americi 
came forward to do him service, and his fan 
sured. On the 15th of July he sends me a j\il 
from Lenox, from which I will copy several pa; 

“ Mrs. Kemble writes very good accounts from Lc 
reception my two romances have met with there. S 
have made a greater sensation than any book since ‘ 
but probably she is a little or a good deal too emphatic 
sentation of the matter. At any rate, she advises that 
any hiture book be sent to Moxon, and such an arrani 
that a copyright may be secured in England as well as ' 
this be done with the Wonder-Book ? And do you th 
be worth while ? I must see the proof-sheets of this I 
cursed bore ; for I want to be done with it from this rno 
you arrange it so that two or three or more sheets m: 
once, on stated days, and so my journeys to the village 
p" “ That review which you sent me is a remarkable 
^ There is praise enough to satisfy a greedier author the 
set it aside, as not being able to estimate how far it 
’ I can better judge of the censure, much of which is 
just ; and I shall profit by it if I can. But, after all, th 
no great use in attempting it. There are weeds enougl: 
to be sure, and I might pluck them up by the handfi 
doine* I shr>nld rnnt. ith tViA fftw flinwAra fi.lnno* 
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iividual character. 

“ I am going to begin to enjoy the summer now, and to read fool- 
1 novels, if I can get any, and smoke cigars, and think of nothing 
all ; which is equivalent to thinking of all manner of things.” 

The composition of the “ Tanglewood Tales ” gave Mm 
.easant employment, and all his letters, during the period 
3 was writing them, overflow with evidences of his fe- 
3itons mood. He requests that Billings should pay espe- 
al attention to the drawings, and is anxious that the 
Drch of Tanglewood should be “ well supplied with 
irubbery.” He seemed greatly pleased that Mary Eus- 
ill Mitford had fallen in with his books and had written 
\ me about them. Her sketches,’’ he said, "Tong ago as 
read them, are as sweet in my memory as the scent of 
3 W hay.” On the 18th of August he writes : — 

‘‘ You are going to publish another thousand of the Seven Gables, 
promised those Pyncheons a preface. What if you insert the 
llowing ? 

“ (The author is pained to learn that, in selecting a name for the 
3titious inhabitants of a castle in the air, he has wounded the 
elings of more than one respectable descendant of an old Pyncheon 
mily. He begs leave to say that he intended no reference to any 
dividual of the name, now or heretofore extant ; and further, that, 
; the time of writing his book, he was wholly unaware of the 
dstence of such a family in Hew England for two hundred years 
ick, and that whatever he may have since learned of them is 
together to their credit.) 

“ Insert it or not, as you like. I have done with the matter.” 

I advised him to let the PyncMons rest as they were, 
ad omit any addition, either as note or preface, to the 
)manQt,^ 


next week ; at all events, within ten days. I have sta 
long and too constantly. To tell you a secret, I am sic' 
BerksMre, and hate to think of spending another wint( 
I must. The air and climate do not agree with my healt 
for the first time since I was a boy, I have felt languid 
during almost my whole residence here. 0 that Prov 
build me the merest little shanty, and mark me out a 
of garden-ground, near the sea-coast. I thank you for 
umes of Be Quincey. If it were not for your kindness 
me with books now and then, I should quite forget ho-' 

Hawthorne was a hearty devourer of boo 
certain moods of mind it made very little diffe 
the volume before him happened to be. Ai 
or an old newspaper sometimes gave him 
great content, and he would ponder the sleep 
esting sentences as if they contained immoi 
aliment. He once told me he found such del: 
advertisements in the newspaper files at t 
Athenaeum, that he had passed delicious he 
them. At other times he was very fastidious, 
aside book after book until he found the righ' 
Quincey was a special favorite with him, an- 
mons of Laurence Sterne he once commendec 
the best sermons ever written. In his library v 
copy of Sir Phihp Sidney’s '' Arcadia,” which ^ 
down to him from a remote ancestry, and wh: 
read so industriously for forty years that it 
worn out of its thick leathern cover. Hearir 
once that the old English State Trials were 
reading, and knowing that he did not possess 
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he spent more hours over them and got more delectal 
out of them than tongue could tell, and he said, if 
lives were vouchsafed to him, he could employ them al 
writing stories out of those books. He had sketched, 
his mind, several romances founded on the remark? 
trials reported in the ancient volumes ; and one da; 
remember, he made my blood tingle by relating some 
the situations he intended, if his life was spared, to we 
into future romances. Sir Walter Scott’s novels he c 
tinned almost to worship, and was accustomed to i 
them aloud in his family. The novels of Gr. P. E. Jai 
both the early and the later ones, he insisted were ad 
rable stories, admirably told, and he had high prais( 
bestow on the works of Anthony Trollope. Have 
ever read these novels ? ” he wrote to me in a letter fi 
England, some time before Trollope began to be m 
known in America. “'They precisely suit my tai 
solid and substantial, written on the strength of beef 
through the inspiration of ale, and just as real as if S( 
giant had hewn a great lump out of the earth and pu 
under a glass case, with all its inhabitants going al 
their daily business and not suspecting that they^ 
made a show of And these books are as English £ 
beefsteak. Have they ever been tried in America ? 
needs an English residence to make them thorou^ 
comprehensible ; but still I should think that the hm 
nature in them would give them success anywhere.” 

I have often been asked if all his moods were s 



L ’s account of a butcher who remarked t. 

had got afloat in the public mind with respect 
gers/' I once told him of a young woman wl 
in a manuscript, and said, as she placed it in 
I don’t know what to do with myself sometin 
jSUed with mammoth thoughts!' A series of 
efforts to suppress explosive laughter foUowec 
remember to this day. 

He had an inexhaustible store of amusing ai 
relate of people and things he had observed oi 
One day he described to me, in his inimitable a 
ludicrous manner, being watched, while on a 
distant city, by a friend who called, and thought 
a protector, his health being at that time not i 
usual. '^He stuck by me,” said Hawthorne, 
were afraid to leave me alone ; he stayed past 
hour, and when I began to wonder if he never i 
himself, he departed and set another man to 
till he should return. That man watched me 
unwearying kindness, that when I left the hou 
haK my luggage, and left behind, among othe; 
beautifuT pair , of slippers. They watched me 
them, I swear to you I forgot nearly everything 


Hawthorne is still looking at me in his far-s< 
as if he were pondering what was next to be 
him. It would not displease him, I know, if 
begin my discursive talk to-day by telling a litt 


jiuiiaiis^ -was separated from her lover, and passed 
u in. 'Waiting and seeking for him, and only fonnd 
dug in a liospital, when both were old.” Longfellow 
L*o(l tlxat this legend did not strike the fancy of 
orue^ and. said to him ; If you have really made 
ir mind not to use it for a story, will you give it 
for a poem ? ” To this Hawthorne assented, and 
^(3r I>romised not to treat the subject in prose till 
How liad seen what he could do with it in verse. 
:) we lia-ve ''Evangeline” in beautiful hexameters, 
ooni that will hold its place in literature while 
lection lasts. Hawthorne rejoiced in this great suc- 
LongfoHow, and loved to count up the editions, 
jrcsign and. American, of this now world-renowned 

VO lately* met an early friend of Hawthorne’s, older 
luisolf, who knew him intimately all his life long, 
liavG learned some additional facts about his youth- 
?'B. Soon after he left college he wrote some stories 
ho called Seven Tales of my Native Land.” The 
wliich he chose for the title-page was ''We are 
from "Wordsworth. My informant read the tales 
iuscrip*fc^ and says some of them were very striking, 
ilarly one or two Witch Stories. As soon as the 
K)ok was well prepared for the press he deliberately 
it into the fire, and sat by to see its destruction, 
en al>OTjLt fourteen he wrote out for a member of his 
a list of the books he had at that time been 
Tlie catalogue was a long one, but my informant 

1 . f _ nm. TTr ...... 'NT T> 


Mstory in general lie was not very fond, but he 
sart with interest, and Clarendon’s History of 
Hon. He is remembered to have said at that tim< 
very little for the history of the world before 
teenth century ” After he left college he read a g 
French literature, especially the works of Volta 
contemporaries. He rarely went into the stre 
the daytime, unless there was to he a gather 
people for some public purpose, such as a politic 
a military muster, or a fire. A great conflagratio 
him in a peculiar manner, and he is remember 
young man in Salem, to have been often seen ! 
from some dark corner, while the fire was ragii 
General Jackson, of whom he professed himself 
visited Salem in 1833, he walked out to the b 
the town to meet him, — not to speak to him, 1 
look at him. When he came home at night 
found only a few men and boys collected, n 
people, without the assistance he rendered, to -w 
General with a good cheer. It is said that Su 
'Willage Uncle,” one of the ''Twice-Told Tal 
altogether a creation of his fancy. Her fat] 
fisherman living in Salem, and Hawthorne was 
telling the members of his family how charmir 
and he always spoke of her as his " mermaid.” 
she had a great deal of what the French call 
There was another young beauty, hving at th 
his native town, quite captivating to him, tb 
different style from the mermaid. But if his 
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lecarnc indeed tlie mistress of his soul She filled tl 
aeasure of his being, and became a part and parcel c 
lis life. Wiio was this mysterious young person thi 
lad crossed his boyhood's path and made him he 
orever ? Wliose daughter was she that could thi 
iUthrall the ardent young man in Salem, who knew j 
^et so little of the world and its sirens ? She 
[escribed by one who met her long before Hawthori 
aade her acquaintance as ''the prettiest low-born la 
liat ever ran on the greensward," and she must ha^ 
)een a radiant child of beauty, indeed, that girl! SI 
lanced like a fairy, she sang exquisitely, so that evei 
)m who knew her seemed amazed at her perfect way ( 
Icing everything slie attempted. Who was it that th 
tummoned all this witchery, making such a tumult : 
roung Hawtliorne's bosom? She was “daughter 
Leontes and Herreione" king and queen of Sicilia, ai 
ler name was Perditn I It was Shakespeare who intr 
luced Hawthorne to his first real love, and the lov 
lever forgot his mistress. He was constant ever, ai 
vorshi])ped her through life. Beauty always captivat< 
lini. Wluwe there was beauty he fancied other go( 
jifts must naturally be in possession. During his chil 
lood homeliness was always repulsive to him. When 
ittle boy he is remembered to have said to a woman wl 
vislied to be kind to him, “ Take her away ! She is ng 
ind fat, and lias a loud voice." 

Wlien quite a young man he applied for a situatii 
nider Commodore Wilkes on the Exploring Expeditio 


L ’s account of a butcher who remarked t 

had got afloat in the public mind witli resped 
gers/’ I once told him of a young woman w 
in a manuscript, and said, as she placed it in 
“ I don’t know what to do with myself sometii 
filled with mammoth thoughts^ A series of 
efforts to suppress explosive laughter followe 
remember to this day. 

He had an inexhaustible store of amusing a 
relate of people and things he had observed o 
One day he described to me, in his inimitable j 
ludicrous manner, being watched, while on a 
distant city, by a friend who called, and thought 
a protector, his health being at that time not 
usual. ''He stuck by me,” said liawthorne, 
were afraid to leave me alone ; he stayed past 
hour, and when I began to wonder if lie never 
himself, he departed and set another man to 
tin he should return. That man watched im 
unwearying kindness, that when I left the hoi 
half my luggage, and left behind, among othc 
beautifuT pair, of slippers. They watched me 
them, I swear to you I forgot nearly everything 


Hawthorne is still looking at me in his far-s 
■ as if he were pondering what was next to be 
him. It would not displease him, I know, if 
begin my discursive talk to-day by telling a lit 


lie Acadians, was separated from her lover, and passec 
ler life m waiting and seeking for him, and only foiinc 
dm dying in a hospital, wlien both were old.” Longfellov 
voiidered that this legend did not strike the fancy o 
lawthorne, and said to Idin. : '' If you have really mad( 
ip your ndnd not to use it for a story, will you give i 
io me for a poem ” To this Hawthorne assented, an( 
noreover promised not to treat the subject in prose til 
Longfellow had seen what he could do with it in verse 
ind so wo have “ Evangeline ” in beautiful hexameten 
— a poem that will hold its place in literature whil 
^rue aHectiou lasts. Hawthorne rejoiced in this great sue 
iesB of Longfellow, and loved to count uj) the editioin 
jotli Ibreign and American, of this now world-renownei 
poem. 

I liavo lately met an early friend of Hawthorne’s, olde 
dxan himself, who knew him intimately all his life lonj 
mil I have learned some additional facts about his youtb 
ful days. Soon after he left college he wrote some storie 
which he called “ Seven Tales of my Native Land.” Th 
motto wlucli he chose for the title-page was “ We ai 
Seven,” from Wordsworth. My informant read the tale 
in matuiBcript, and says soine of them were very strikini 
particularly one or two Witch Stories. As soon as th 
little liook was well preiiared for the press he deliberate! 
threw it into the fire, and sat hy to see its destruction. 

When about fourteen he wrote out for a member of hi 
family a list of the books he had at that time bee 
reading. The catalogue was a long one, but my informal 


should neither increase nor diminish, for then, ^ 
would not engross too much of his attention, 
little poem, The Means to obtain a Happy ^ 
pressed exactly what his idea of happiness w^ 
lad. When a school-boy he wrote verses for 
papers, but he ignored their existence in after ;; 
a smile of droU disgust. One of his quatrains 
the memory of a friend, who repeated it to me re 

“ The ocean hath its silent caves, 

Deep, quiet, and alone ; 

Above them there are troubled waves, 
Beneath them there are none.” 

When the Atlantic Cable was first laid, somi 
knowing the author of the hues, quoted them 
tho-me as applicable to the calmness said to ex 
depths of the ocean. He hstened to the verse, 
laughingly observed, '' I know something of tin 
myself.” / 

In 1836 he went to Boston, I am told, to 
American Magazine of Useful Knowledge,” 
he was to be paid a salary of six hundred doUa 
The proprietors soon became insolvent, so that h 
nothing, but he kept on just the same as if he 
paid regularly. The plan of the work propos( 
publishers of the magazine admitted no fictio: 
pages. The magazine was printed on coarse pap' 
illustrated by engravings painful to look at. I 
no contributors except the editor, and he wrote 
of every number. Short biographical sketchc 


and, who was not carritul into captivity, and suffere 
otliin^^ IVoin tluj IndiaiiH, l)iit who, lie says, was a tendei 
earttul man, and took tuirc of the children during Mn 
)As ahseiKH^ iVom homc‘,, and prohalily knew that his wii 
rould he more than a match ibr a whole tribe of savages 

Whtm the Rev. Mr. Oheever was kuociked down an 
ioggcul in the streud-s of Salem and then iinpiisonec 
luwthonu^ came out of his retreat and visited him xegr 
arly in jail, showing strong sympathy for the man an 
[ruat indignation for those who had maltreated him. 

ThoH(‘. early days in Salem, —how interesting tl: 
nemory ol‘ tlumi must he to the friends who knew an 
bllowcul the gtmtle dreamer in his budding careei 
k'Vhmi t\m whisper first came to tlie timid boy, in tin 
’ dismal (diamlHU* in Union Street,” that he too possesse 
-lui sold, of an artist, therii were not many about him 1 
ihare tlu^ divine nipture that must have filled bis proii 
roung heart. Outsider of his own little family circl 
kuibting and desponding eyes looked upon him, an 
nany a Ht.upid head wagged in derision as he passed b 
[kit there was always waiting for him a sweet and hone 
velcurne hy tlu^ pliMisant hearth where liis mother an 
listera sat and listmied to tlui beautiful creations of h 
Tosli and glowing fancy. Wo can imagine the hapf 
(roup gathered around the evening lamp! ''Well, ir 
ion ” says the fond mother, looking up from her knittini 
vork, “ what have you got for us to-night ? It is son 
;ime since you read us a story, and your sisters are i 
■mnatient as I am to have a new one.” And tlien v 


know with, what rapture the delighted litt] 
must have hailed the advent of every fresl 
that genius, so seldom a visitant at any firesid' 
dovm so noiselessly to bless their quiet hearth 
sombre old town. In striking contrast to I 
audience nightly convened to listen while ] 
charming tales and essays, I think of poor 
Saint-Pierre, facing those hard-eyed critics at i 
Madame Neckar, when as a young man a: 
unknown he essayed to read his then unpublis 
"'Paul and Virginia.’' The story was simp' 
voice of the poor and nameless reader trembh 
body was unsympathetic and gaped, and at tl 
quarter of an hour Monsieur de Buffon, who 
a loud way with him, cried out to Madam 
servant, "Let the horses be put to my carri 
Hawthorne seems never to have known 
period in authorship which is common to m( 
writers, when the style is " overlanguaged,” a 
plunges wildly through the " sandy deserts c 
or struggles as if it were having a personal dii 
Ignorance and his brother Platitude. It wi 
said of Chateaubriand that " he hved on the { 
syllables,” and of another young author that 
dully good, that he made even virtue di 
Hawthorne had no such literary vices to co 
His looks seemed from the start to be 


“Commercing with, the skies,’ 


a a ferment^ the character undecided, the way of lif 
incertain, the ambition thick-sighted.” Hawthorne’s im 
Lgination had no middle period of decadence or doubi 
)ut continued, as it began, in full vigor to the end. 


In 1852 I went to Europe, and while absent had fr€ 
j^uent most welcome letters from the delightful dreame 
He had finished the ''Blithedale Eomance” during m 
wanderings, and I was fortunate enough to arrange for i1 
pubhcation in London simultaneously with its appearanc 
m Boston. One of his letters (dated from his new res 
ience in Concord, June 17, 1852) runs thus : — 

‘‘You have succeeded admirably in regard to the ‘Blithedale Ri 
manoe,’ and have got £ 150 more than I expected to receive, 
will corno in good time, too ; for my drafts have been pretty hea^v 
of late, in consequence of buying an estate I 1 1 and fitting up m 
house. What a truant you are from the Corner 1 I wish, before lea^ 
ing London, you would obtain for me copies of any English editions 
my writings not already in my possession. I have Boutledge’s ed 
tion of ‘ The Scarlet Letter,’ the ‘ Mosses,’ and ‘ Twice-Told Tales 
Bohn’s editions of ‘The House of the Seven G-ables,’ the ‘Snov 
Image ’ and the ‘ Wonder-Book,’ and Bogue’s edition of ‘ The Sea 
let Letter ’ j — tlaese are all, and I should be glad of the rest 
meant to have written another ‘Wonder-Book’ this summer, b 
another task has unexpectedly intervened. G-eneral Pierce of Ne 
Hampshire, the Democratic nominee for the Presidency, was a cc 
lege friend of mine, as you know, and we have been intima 
through life. He wishes me to write his biography, and I have co; 
sen ted to do so ; somewhat reluctantly, however, for Pierce has no 
reached that altitude when a man, careful of his personal dignit 
•tjirill f n mTt-.+.in o- ‘hisi anmnaintance. But I seek nothil 


He liad christened Ms estate The Wayside 
postscript to the above letter he begs me to co: 
name and tell him how I like it. 

Another letter, evidently foreshadowing a f( 
pointment from the newly elected President, coi 
passage : — 

Do make some inquiries about Portugal; as, for i 
what part of the world it lies, and whether it is an em] 
dom, or a republic. Also, and more particularly, the < 
living there, and whether the Minister would be likely 
pestered with his own countrymen. Also, any other 
about foreign countries would be acceptable to an inqui 

When I returned from abroad I found hii 
matters in readiness to leave the country for 
ship in Liverpool He seemed happy at the t' 
flitting, but I wondered if he could possibly 1: 
tented across the water as he was in Conco 
member walking with him to the Old Manse, 
so distant from The Wayside, his new resic 
talking over England and his proposed absence 
years. Wp. strolled round the house, where he 
first years of his married life, and he pointed 
outside to the windows, out of which he had h 
seen supernatural and other visions. We walkc 
down the avenue, the memory of which he has 
in the Mosses,'’ and he discoursed most pleasa 
that had befallen him since he led a lonely, se( 
in Salem. It was a sleepy, warm afternooi 
proposed that we should wander up the bar 


murmur some lialf-forgotteii lines from Tliomson’s “ Sea- 
sons/’ wliicli he said liad been ftivorites of his fron 
boyhood. While we lay there, hidden in the grass, w( 
heard approaching footsteps, and Hawthorne hurriedl} 
whispered, “ Duck ! or we shall be interrupted by some- 
body.” The solemnity of his manner, and the thought o; 
the down-tlat position in which we liad both placed our- 
selves to avoid being seen, threw me into a foolish, semi- 
hysterical ■ lit of laugiiter, and when lie nudged me, ant 
again whispered more lugubriously than ever, “Heavei 

help me, Mr. is close upon us ! ” 1 felt convincet 

that if the thing went further, suffocation, in my case ai 
least, must ensue. 

He kept me constantly informed, after he went t( 
Liverpool, of how ho was passing his time; and his 
charming “ English Note-Books ” reveal the fact that h( 
was never idle. There were touches, however, in hh 
private letters which escaped daily record in liis journal 
and I remember how delightful it was, after he landed ii 
Europe, to get his frecpient missives. In one of the firsi 
he gives me an account of a dinner where he was obligee 
to make a speech. He says : — 

tickled up John Bull’s aelf-conooit (which is very easily done] 
with a few sentences of most outrageous flattery, and sat dowr 
in a general puddle of good feeling.” In another ho says : I liav( 
taken alio use in Rock Park, on the Cheshire side of the Mersey, an( 
am as snug as a bug in a rug. Next year you must come and see hoA\ 
I live. Give rny regards to everybody, and my love to half a dozen 
. . . . I wish you would call on Mr- Savage, the antiquarian, if yoi 
know him. and ask wluU-her he can inform me whn,t nart; of TCmr. 
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things, I should like to find a gravestone in one c 
churchyards with my own name upon it, although, ; 
should wish to be buried in America. The graves are 
damp here.” 

The hedgerows of England, the grassy mee 
the picturesque old cottages delighted him, a 
never tired of writing to me about them. ^ 
dering over the country, he was often deeply t 
meeting among the wild-flowers many of his 
England favorites, — bluebells, crocuses, prim 
glove, and other flowers which are cultivat 
gardens, and which had long been familiar 1 
America. 

I can imagine him, in his quiet, musing wa 
through the daisied fields on a Sunday me 
hearing the distant church-bells chiming to sei 
rehgion was deep and broad, but it was irksor 
to be fastened in by a pew-door, and I doubt 
heard an English sermon. He very rarely 
himseK as iTiside a church, but he hked to war 
the graves in the churchyards and read the e 
the moss-grown slabs. He liked better to mee 
a talk with the sexton than with the rector. 

He was constantly demanding longer letters f 
and nothing gave him more pleasure than moi 
from “ The Saturday Club,” and detailed accoui 
was going forward in literature. One of his le 
in January, 1854, starts off thus : — 

“ I wish your epistolary propensities were stronger tl 


^Cowatt’s Autobiography, which sooins to mo an adinii’al)lo boo 

all things I delight in autobi()gra[)hics ; and I hardly over road oi 
'liat interested me so much. She must b(i a rcanarkable woman, ai 
I cannot but lament my ill Ibrtune in never having seen her on tl 

itage or elsewhere I count strongly upon your promise to 1 

?sritli us in May. Can’t you bring Whipple with you ? ” 

One of liis fovorite resorts in Liverpool was the boar( 
.ng-liouse of good Mrs. Blodgett, in Duke Street, a lioui 
ivliere many Americans have found delectable quartei 
J^fter being tossed on the stormy Atlantic. '' I have iievi 
known a better woman,” Hawthorne used to say, ar 
tier motherly kindness to me and mine I can nev< 
forget.” Hundreds of American travellers will bei 
witness to the excellence of tliat beautiful old lad 
who presided with such dignity and sweetness over h 
tiospitable mansion. 

On the 13th of April, 1854, Hawthorne wrote to n 
blxis characteristic letter from the consular office in Live 
pool : — 

“ I am very glad that the ‘ Mosses ’ have come into the hands of o 
firm ; and I return the copy sent me, after a careful revision. Wli 
I wrote those dreamy sketches, I little thoiiglit that I should ev 
preface an edition for the press amidst the bustling life of a Live 
pool consulate. Upon my honor, I am not quite sure that I entire 
oomprehond my own meaning, in some of these blasted allegoric 
but I remember that I always had a meaning, or at least thought I \u 
I am a good deal changed since those times ; and, to tell you t 
brutli, my past self is not very much to my taste, as I see myself 
this book. Yet certainly there is more in it than tlie public go 
orally gave mo credit for at the time it was written. 

“ But I don’t think myself wortny of very much more cre( 
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A young poet named has called on me, and has 

copies of his works to be transmitted to America. It S' 
there is good in him ; and he is recognized by Tennys< 
lyle, by Kingsley, and others of the best people here. I 
that this edition of his poems is nearly exhausted, anc 
ledge is going to publish another, enlarged and in better 

“ Perhaps it might be well for you to take him up 
At all events, try to bring him into notice and some ( 
you may be glad to have helped a famous poet in hi 
The poor fellow has left a good post in the customs 
literature in London! 

“We shall begin to look for you now by every st 
Boston. You must make up your mind to spend a gooc 
us before going to see your London friends. 

“ Did you read the article on your friend De Quince; 

Westminster ? It was written by Mr. of this city, 

America a year or two ago. The article is pretty we 
nothing like adequate justice to De Quincey ; and in fs 
lishman cares a pin for him. We are ten times as good 
critics as they. 

“ Is not Whipple coming here soon ? ” 

Hawthorne’s first visit to London afforded 
pleasure, but he kept out of the way of literary 
much as possible. He introduced himself t 

except Mr. whose assistance he needed 

to be identified at the bank. He wrote to mi 
George Street, Hanover Square, and told me he 
in London, and wished he could spend a year t 
enjoyed floating about, in a sort of unknown w 
the rotund and rubicund figures made jolly wil 
port-wine. He was greatly amused at bein^ 
informants meaning to be complimentary) “ that 
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for him grows stronger the more I see of him, bnt that my admira 
tion and respect have constantly decreased.” 

One of liis most intimate friends (a man unlike tha' 
individual of whom it was said that he was the friend o: 
everybody that did not need a friend) was Francis Ben- 
noch, a merchant of Wood Street, Cheapside, London, tin 
gentleman to whom Mrs. Hawthorne dedicated the Eng 
hsh Note-Books. Hawthorne’s letters abounded in warn 
expressions of affection for the man whose noble hospi 
tality and deep interest made his residence in Englanc 
full of happiness. Bennoch was indeed like a brother t( 
him, sympathizing warmly in all his literary projects, anc 
giving him the benefit of his excellent judgment while h( 
was sojourning among strangers. Bennoch’s record maj 
be found in Tom Taylor’s admirable life of poor Haydon 
the artist. All literary and artistic people who have hac 
the good fortune to enjoy his friendship have loved him 
I happen to know of his bountiful kindness to Misi 
Mitford and Hawthorne and poor old Jordan, for thes( 
hospitalities happened in my time ; but he began t( 
befriend all who needed friendship long before I knev 
him. His name ought never to be omitted from th( 
literary annals of England ; nor that of his wife either 
for she has always made her delightful fireside warm anc 
comforting to her husband’s friends. 

Many and many a happy time Bennoch, Hawthorne 
and myseK have had together on British soil. I re 
member .we went once to dine at a great house in thi 
country, years ago, where it was understood there wouh 



ease. (Easy-Chair C Mmself, one of tlie best makers 

of after-dinner or any other speeches of our day, accord- 
ing to Charles Dickens, — no inadequate judge, all will 
allow, — never surpassed in eloquent effect this speech 
by Hawthorne.) There was no hesitation, no sign of 
lack of preparation, but he went on for about ten minutes 
in such a masterly manner, that I declare it was one 
of the most successful efforts of the kind ever made. 
Everybody was delighted, and, when he sat down, a wild 
and unanimous shout of applause rattled the glasses on 
the table. The meaning of his singular composure on 
that occasion I could never get him satisfactorily tc 
explain, and the only remark I ever heard him make, iii 
any way connected with this marvellous exhibition of 
coolness, was simply, ''What a confounded fool I was tc 
go down to that speech-making dinner ! 

During all those long years, while Hawthorne was 
absent in Europe, he was anything but an idle man. Or 
the contrary, he was an eminently busy one, in the besi 
sense of that term ; and if his life had been prolonged 
the public would have been a rich gainer for his resi- 
dence abroad. His brain teemed with romances, anc 
once I remember he told me he had no less than five 
stories, well thought out, any one of which he coulc 
finish and publish whenever he chose to. There was one 
subject for a work of imagination that seems to have 
haunted him for years, and he has mentioned it twice ii 
his journal. This was the subsequent life of the youn^ 


while in England was the publication of M 
singular book on Shakespeare. The poor la^ 
had agreed to see the work through the press, 1 
correspondence with him in a storm of wrath, a( 
of pusillanimity in not avowing full faith in 
so that, as he told me, so far as her good-wi 
cerned, he had not gained much by taking tl] 
bility of her book upon his shoulders. It w 
weight for him to bear in more senses than 
paid out of his own pocket the expenses of pu 
I find in his letters constant references tc 
ness with which he was treated in London, 
of Mrs. S. C. Hall as ''one of the best an< 
hearted women in the world.” Leigh Hunt, 
pleased and satisfied him more than almost a 
had seen in England. "As for other literar 
says in one of his letters, " I doubt whether ] 
muster so good a dinner-party as that whicl 
every month at the marble palace in School St 
All sorts of adventures befell him during 
Europe, even to that of having his house robl 
causing the thieves to be tried and sentence 
portation. In the summer-time he travelled 
country in England and pitched his tent whe 
prompted. One autumn afternoon in Septemb 
to me from Leamington : — 


" I received your letter only this morning, at this 
prettiest of English towns, where we are going to spe 


Wo s|')ont seven weeks in Maneliester, and went most diligentl 
o thci Art Exhibition; and I really begin to be sensible of tlj 
udimeutH of a taste in pictures.” 

It was (liirinj:^ one of liis ramldes with Alexander Ire 
and through tlui MiUiehester Exhibition rooms that Ha\\ 
/home saw Tenuysou wandering about. I liave alway 
Iiought it unfortunate that these two men of geiiiii 
ionld not liave been introduced on that occasion. Hirw 
ihornc was too shy to seek an introduction, and Tennyso 
/v^as not aware that tlui American author was presen 
llawthorue records in his journal that he gazed at Tennyso 
mth all liis eyes, “and rejoiced more in him tlian in a 
}lie oi/hor womltirs of the Exhihition.’’ When I afterware 
;old Tennyson that the author whose “ Twice-Told Tales 
:ie hai)j)ened to l)e then reading at Farringford liad me 
lim at Manchesticr, hut did not make himself known, th 
Laurc^ato said in liis frank and hearty manner: “Wh 
lid n’t lie cotuc up and let me shake hands witli liim ? 
nil sur(3 I should have been glad to meet a man ]ik 
Hawthorne anywhere.” 

At the close of 1857 Ilawthorne writes to me that h 
leara nothing of the appointment of his successor in th 
xiriBulate, since ho had sent in his resignation. “ Some 
:)ody may turn up any day,” he says, “ with a new con 
nission in his pocket.” lie was meanwhile getting read 
;br Italy, and ho writes, “ I expect shortly to be release 
rom diii’ance.” 

In his last letter before leaving England for the Cont; 
rent hts savs : — 


“ Remember me to everybody, for I love all my frier 
well as ever.” 

Eeleased from the cares of office, and havii 
to distract his attention, his life on the Oontinc 
full of dehghtfal excitement. His pecuniar 
was such as to enable him to live very comfo 
country where, at that time, prices were moder^ 
In a letter dated from a viUa near Florence 
of September, 1858, he thus describes in a 
manner his way of life in Italy : — 

“ I am afraid I have stayed away too long, and am J 
everybody. You have piled up the dusty remnants of 
I suppose, in that chamber over the shop, where you o 
to smoke a cigar, and have crossed my name out of 
cuthors, without so much as asking whether I am de 
But I like it well enough, nevertheless. It is pleasan 
last that I am really away from America, — a satisfai 
never enjoyed as long as I stayed in Liverpool, where 
me that the quintessence of nasal and hand-shaking 
was continually filtered and sublimated through my c 
the way outward and homeward. I first got acquaint 
own countrymen there. At Rome, too, it was not n 
But here in Blorencer, and in the summer-time, and in t 
villa, I have escaped ot^t of all my old tracks, and am rc 
“ I like my present rtsidence immensely. The house 
hill, overlooking Florencv^, and is big enough to quarter 
insomuch that each memner of the family, including sei 
separate suite of apartments, and there are vast wildern 
per rooms into which we nave never yet sent exploring 
‘‘ At one end of the house there is a moss-grown tov 
by owls and by the ghost or' a monk, who was confined 
thirteenth century, previous to being burned at the f 


Jiingiana or Jimerica. jduu i iinu tins i.uman atmospnere not lavora- 
ble to tlie close toil of composition, although it is a very good air tc 
dream in. I must breathe the fogs of old England or the east-windg 
of Massachusetts, in order to put me into working trim. Neverthe- 
less, I shall endeavor to be busy during the coming winter at Home, 
but there will be so much to distract my thoughts that I have little 
hope of seriously accomplishing anything. It is a pity ; for I have 
really a plethora of ideas, and should feel relieved by discharging 
some of them upon the public. 

We shall continue here till the end of this month, and shal 
then return to Home, where I have already taken a house for six 
months. In the middle of April we intend to start for home by the 
way of G-eneva and Paris ; and, after spending a few weeks in Eng- 
land, shall embark for Boston in July or the beginning of August 
After so long an absence (more than five years already, which wil 
be six before you see me at the old Corner), it is not altogethei 
delightful to think of returning. Everybody will be changed, and 
I myself, no doubt, as much as anybody. Ticknor and you, I sup- 
pose, were both upset in the late religious earthquake, and when 
I inquire for you the clerks will direct me to the ^ Business Men’s 
Conference.’ It won’t do. I shall be forced to come back again and 
take refuge in a London lodging. London is like the grave in one 
respect, — any man can make himself at home there ; and whenevei 
a man finds himself homeless elsewhere, he had better either die oi 
go to London. 

“ Speaking of the grave reminds me of old age and other disa- 
greeable matters ; and I would remark that one grows old in Italj? 
twice or three times as fast as in other countries. I have three 
gray hairs now for one that I brought from England, and I shall 
look venerable indeed by next summer, when I return. 

“ Remember me alihctionately to all my friends. Whoever has a 
kindness for me may be assured that I have twice as much for him.’' 

Hawthorne’s second visit to Eome, in the winter of 
1859 , was not a fortunate one. His own health was 
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He lound solace, however, during the series of do2 
troubles (continued illness in his family) that bei 
writing memoranda for "'The Marble Faun/’ H( 
announces to me the beginning of the new romance 

“ I take some credit to myself for having sternly shut my 
for an hour or two almost every day, and come to close grips 
romance which I have been trying to tear out of my mind, 
my success, I can’t say much; indeed, I don’t know what tc 
all. I only know that I have produced what seems to be £ 
amount of scribble than either of my former romances, an 
portions of it interested me a good deal while I was writing 
but I have had so many interruptions, from things to see and 
to suffer, that the story has developed itself in a very imperfe( 
and will have to be revised hereafter. I could finish it for tl: 
in the time that I am to remain here (till the 15th of April), 
brain is tired of it just now ; and, besides, there are many obje 
I shall regret not seeing hereafter, though I care very little 
seeing them now ; so I shall throw aside the romance, and 
up again next August at The Wayside.” 

He decided to he back in England early in the su 
and to sail for home in July. He writes to me 
Eome : — 

“ I shall go home, I fear, with a heavy heart, not expectin: 

very well contented there If I were but a hundred 

richer than I am, how very comfortable I could be I I consi 
great piece of good fortune that I have had experience of the ( 
forts and miseries of Italy, and did not go directly home froi 
land. Anything will seem like Paradise after a Roman wint 

“ If I had but a house fit to live in, I should be greatly mt 
onciled to coming home ; but I am really at a loss to imagi 
we are to squeeze ourselves into that little old cottage o 
We had outgrown it before we came away, and most of 
twice as big now as we were then. 


7 Y* vvould be an exceeding deiignt to me to 

icknor in anywhere else. At any rate, it 

lieai’t to see you. all and the old Corner itself, when I 
r native soil ag^aiu ” 

.broad again iix 1859, and found Hawthorne 
gland, working away diligently at The Mar- 
While travelling on the Continent, during 
n I liad constant letters from him, giving 
; his progress on the new romance. He says : 

g more slowly than I expected If I mis- 

will have some good chapters.” Writing on 
■ October he tells me : — 

nice is almost finished, a great heap of manuscript being 
nulatod, and only a few concluding chapters remaining 
tim’d pushed, I could have it ready for the press in a 
it unless the p-ufilishers [Smith and Elder were to bring 
: ill England] are in a hurry, I shall be somewhat longer 
have found far more work to do upon it than I anticipat- 
f(vsH the trntlr, I admire it exceedingly at intervals, but 
(‘.old fits, duriiag which I think it the most infernal non- 
ask for tlio title. I have not yet fixed upon one, but 
0 that have occurred to me ; neither of them exactly meets 
font(‘. Bimi ; or, Th.e Faun. A Romance.’ ^ The Romance 
^ Tluj Faun of Mlonte Beni.’ ‘ Monte Beni : a Romance.’ 
Romanoo.’ ‘ITilda ; a Romance.’ ^ Donatello : a Romance.’ 
a Romance.’ ^ Marble and Man : a Romance.’ When you 
.10 wor-k (wbicb. I especially wish you to do before it goes 
)u will able to select one of them, or imagine something 
‘ro is an objection in my mind to an Italian name, though 
nh^ Beni niiglrt do. Neither do I wish, if I can help it, 
fantastici aspect of the book too prominent by putting 
ito tlio tithj-page.” 

:irno wrote so intensely on his new story, that he 


He found solace, however, during the senes 
troubles (continued illness in his family) tl: 
writing memoranda for ''The Marble Faun 
announces to me the beginning of the new ro 

I take some credit to myself for having sternly s 
for an hour or two almost every day, and come to do? 
romance which I have been trying to tear out of my 
my success, I can’t say much ; indeed, I don’t know 
all. I only know that I have produced what seems 
amount of scribble than either of my former romar 
portions of it interested me a good deal while I was 
but I have had so many interruptions, from things to 
to suffer, that the story has developed itself in a very i 
and will have to be revised hereafter. I could finish i 
in the time that I am to remain here (till the 15tli of 
brain is tired of it just now ; and, besides, there are ma: 
I shah regret not seeing hereafter, though I care ve 
seeing them now ; so I shall throw aside the roman 
up again next August at The Wayside.” 

He decided to be back in England early in 
and to sail for home in July. He writes 
Rome : — 

“ I shall go home, I fear, with a heavy heart, not e 3 

very well contented there If I were but a 1 

richer than I am, how very comfortable I could be I 
great piece of good fortune that I have had experience 
forts and miseries of Italy, and did not go directly ho 
land. Anything will seem like Paradise after a Roms 

“ If I had but a house fit to live in, I should be gre 
onciled to coming home ; but I am really at a loss tc 
we are to squeeze ourselves into that little old cot 
We had outgrown it before we came away, and ir 
twice as big now as we were then. 
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quite if I build another. So what is to be done ? Pray have some 
plan for me before I get back ; not that I think you can possibly hi 

on anything that will suit me I shall return by way of Venice 

and G-enevaj spend two or three weeks or more in Paris, and sail foi 
home, as I said, in July. It would be an exceeding delight to me tc 
meet you or Ticknor in England, or anywhere else. At any rate, i’ 
will cheer my heart to sec you all and the old Corner itself, when ] 
touch'^my dear native soil again.” 

I went abroad again in 1859, and found Hawthorne 
back in England, working away diligently at '' The Mar- 
ble Eaun.’’ Wliile travelling on the Continent, during 
the autumn I had constant letters from him, giving 
accounts of his progress on the new romance. He says 

I get along more slowly than I expected If I mis- 

take not, it will have some good chapters.” Writing or 
the 10th of October he tells me : — 

“ The romance is almost finished, a great heap of manuscript bein^ 
already accumulated, and only a few concluding chapters remaining 
behind. If hard pushed, I could have it ready for the press in i 
fortnight ; but unless the publisliers [Smith and Elder were to brin^ 
out the work in EnglandJ arc in a hurry, I shall be somewhat longei 
about it. I have found far more work to do upon it than I anticipat- 
ed. To confess the truth, I admire it exceedingly at intervals, bu' 
am liable to cold fite, during whiclil think it the most inlernal non- 
sense. You ask for tlio title. I have not yet fixed upon one, bu 
here are some that have occurred to mo ; neither of them exactly meek 
my idea : ^ Monte Beni ; or, The Faun. A Pomance.’ ^ The Romance 
of a Paun.’ ' The Faun of Monte Beni.’ ‘ Monte Beni : a Romance. 
^ Miriam : a Romance.’ ‘ Hilda : a Romance.’ ‘ Donatello : a Romance. 
^ The Faun : a Romance.’ ‘ Marble and Man : a Romance.’ When yoi 
have read the work (which I especially wish you to do before it goe; 


was still on the Continent) w’-ere jubilant with ] 
was living in Leamington, and was constantly ^ 
me that I should find the next two months i 
fortable in England than anywhere else. On tl 
writes : — 

“ The Italian spring commences in February, which is 
advantage, especially as from February to May is th< 
agreeable portion of the English year. But it is always 
a bright coal-fire. We find nothing to complain of in th 
Leamington. To be sure, we cannot always see our han 
for fog ; but I like fog, and do not care about seeing my 
me. We have thought of staying here till after Christo 
going somewhere else, — perhaps to Bath, perhaps to 
But all this is uncertain. Leamington is not so desirable 
in winter as in summer; its great charm consisting in th 
lightful walks and drives, and in its neighborhood to intere, 
I have quite finished the book (some time ago) and hav( 
Smith and Elder, who tell me it is in the printer’s hands, 
received no proof-sheets. They wrote to request anot 
stead of the ‘ Romance of Monte Beni,’ and I sent them 
of a dozen. I don’t know what they have chosen ; n 
understand their objection to the above. Perhaps thej 
the book at aU ; but I shall not trouble myself about t 
as they publish it and pay me my £ 600. For my par 
much my best romance ; but I can see some points whei 
to assault If it could have appeared first in America, it 
been a safe thing. . . . 

“I mean to spend the rest of my abode in England 
idleness : and as for my journal, in the first place I hav 
here ; secondly, there is nothing in it that will do to pul 


HawthLome was, indeed, a consummate artist, 

T^£:iTY\ rv£l"n O OTT-i/yIa -I 




[ can never sufficiently estimate, to have known liiii 
;)ersonally through so many years. He was unlike an} 
)thcr author I have met, and there were qualities ii 
lis nature so sweet and commendable, that, through al 
:iis shy reserve, they sometimes asserted themselves in j 
narked and conspicuous manner. I have known rud( 
[)eo|)le, wlio were jostling him in a crowd, give way a 
:hc sound of his low and almost irresolute voice, so poten 
^vas the gentle spell of command that seemed born of hi; 
genius. 

Although he was apt to keep aloof from his kind, an( 
:lid not hesitate frequently to announce by his manne 
that 

‘‘ Solitude to him 

Was hlithe society, wlio lilled the air 
With gladness and involuntary songs,” 

I ever found him, like Milton’s Kaphael, an “affable 
angcd, and inclined to converse on whatever was humai 
and good in life. 

Here arc some more extracts from the letters he wrot 
to niG while he was engaged on “ The Marble Faun. 
On the nth of February, 1860, he writes from Learn 
ington in England (I was then in Italy) : — 

“ I rcHu'ivnd your letter from Florence, and conclude that you ar 
now in Koine, and probably enjoying the Carnival, — a tame dc 
scription of whieli, by the by, I have introduced into my Romance, 

“ I thank you moat heartily for your kind wishes in favor of th 
forthooniing'work, and sincerely join my own prayers to yours i 


month. Poor Ticknor will have a tight scratch to g< 
out contemporaneously; they having sent him the t 
only a week ago. I think, however, there will be i 
piracy in America. Perhaps nobody will think it wc 
Give my best regards to William Story, and look well 
patra, for you will meet her again in one of the chapters v^ 
with most pleasure. If he does not find himself famou 
the fault will be none of mine. I, at least, have done 
him, whatever delinquency there may be on the part of 

“ Smith and Elder persist in calling the book ‘ Tra 
which gives one the idea of Harlequin in a pantomime 
strictly enjoined upon Ticknor to call it ‘ The Marble ] 
mance of Monte Beni.’ ” 

In one of his letters written at this period, ] 
his design of going home, he says : — 

I shall not have been absent seven years till the 
next, and I scorn to touch Yankee soil sooner than th 
regards going home I alternate between a longing and 

Eeturning t® London from the Continent, 
found this letter, written from Bath, awaitii 
rival : — 

“ You are welcome back. I really began to fear that 3 
assassinated among the Apennines or killed in that 
Borne. I have taken passages for all of us in the st 
sails the 16th of June. Your berths are Hos. 19 an( 
gaged them with the unaersianding that you might go Qi 
if you chose ; but I would advise you to go on the ! 
first place, because the state-rooms for our party are 1 
gible in the ship; secondly, because we shall otherw 
lose the pleasure of each other’s company. Besides, ' 
my duty, towards Ticknor and towards Boston, and 
large, to take you into custody and bring you home 
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“ The book (The Marble Faun) has done better than I thought i 
^vould ; for you will have discovered, by this time, that it is an auda^ 
3ious attempt to impose a tissue of absurdities upon the public by th( 
Here art of style of narrative. I hardly hoped that it would g( 
iown with John Bull; but then it is always my beat point ol 
writing, to undertake such a task, and I really put what strength ] 
lave into many parts of this book. 

“ The English critics generally (with two or three unimportaii' 
3 xceptions) have been sufficiently favorable, and the review in tin 
rimes awarded the highest praise of all. At home, too, the noticei 
tiave been very kind, so far as they have come under my eye. Lowel 
liad a good one in the Atlantic Monthly, and Hillard an excellent 
one in the Courier ; and yesterday I received a sheet of the Maj 
number of the Atlantic containing a really keen and profounc 
article by Whipple, in which he goes over all my works, and rocog' 
nizes that element of unpopularity which (as nobody knows bette: 
than myself) pervades them all. I agree with almost all he says 
except that I am conscious of not deserving nearly so mud 
praise. Wlien I get home, I will try to write a more genial book 
Wt the Devil himself always seems to get into my inkstand, and ] 
can only exorcise him by peiisful at a time. 

I am coming to London very soon, and mean to spend a fort 
night of next month there. I have been quite homesick througl 
this past dreary winter. Did you ever spend a winter in England 
If not, reserve your ultimate conclusion about the country iinti 
you have done so.” 

We met in London early in May, and, as our lodgingi 
were not far apart, we were frequently together. I recal 
many pleasant dinners with him and mutual friends ii 
various charming seaside and country-side places. Wi 
used to take a run down to Greenwich or Blackwall once o 






would attack us even in the shortest walk, 
nhld way of making a severe and cutting ren 
used to remind me of a little incident whicl 
Cushman once related to me. She said a n 
gallery of a theatre (I think she was on the si 
time) made such a disturbance that the plaj 
proceed. Cries of Throw him over ” arose fro 
of the house, and the noise became furious 
tumultuous chaos until a sweet and gentle fe 
was heard in the pit, exclaiming, “ iTo ! I praj 
throw him over ! I beg of you, dear friends, c 
him over, but — MU him where he is'' 

One of our most royal times was at a pari 
at the house of Barry Cornwall. Among th 
present were Kinglake and Leigh Hunt, 
hearted host and his admirable wife greatly d' 
Hawthorne, and they made this occasion a me 
one to him. I remember when we went up to 
ing-ri/ani to join the ladies after dinner, the tv 
poets, Le^h Hunt and Barry Cornwall, me 
stairs with their arms round each other in a ^ 
and loving way. Hawthorne often referred to 
as one he would not have missed for a great d< 
His renewed intercourse with Motley in En 
him peculiar pleasure, and his genius found 
admirer in the eminent historian. He did no 
into society at that time, but there were a few 
London where he always seemed happy. 

I met him one night at a great evening-pai 


He looked dismally perplexed, and turning to me said 
imploringly in a wliisper, “ For pity’s sake, what shall 1 
write? I can’t think of a word to add to my name 
Help me to something.” Thinking him partly in fun 
I said, “Write an original couplet, — this one, for in- 
stance, — 

* When this you see, 

Eememher me,’ ” 

and to my amazement lie stepped forward at once to tin 
table, wrote the foolish lines I had suggested, and, shut- 
ting the hook, handed it very contentedly to the happj 
lady. 

We sailed from England together in the month of June 
as we had previously arranged, and our voyage home was 
to say the least, an unusual one. We had calm summer 
moonlight weather, with no storms. Mrs. Stowe was or 
board, and in her own cheery and delightful way she 
enlivened the passage with some capital stories of hei 
early life. 

When we arrived at Queenstown, the captain an- 
nounced to us that, as the ship would wait there sb 
hours, we might go ashore and see something of oui 
Irish friends. So we chartered several jaunting-cars 
after much tribulation and delay in arranging terms wit! 
the drivers thereof, and started off on a merry exploring 
expedition. I remember there was a good deal of racing 
up and down the hills of Queenstown, much shouting 
and laughing, and crowds of beggars howling after us foi 
pence and beer. The Irish jaunting->car is a peculia] 


garded their clamors. We had provided ourselves before 
starting with much small coin, which, however, gave out 
during our first mile. Hawthorne attempted to explain 
our inability further to supply their demands, having, as 
he said to them, nothing less than a sovereign in his 
pocket, when a voice from the crowd shouted, '' Bedad, 
your honor, I can change that for ye ” ; and the knave 
actually did it on the spot. 

Hawthorne’s love for the sea amounted to a passionate 
worship ; and while I (the worst sailor probably on this 
planet) was longing* spite of the good company on board, 
to reach land as soon as possible, Hawthorne was con- 
stantly saying in his quiet, earnest way, '' I should like to 
sail on and on forever, and never touch the shore again.” 
He liked to stand alone in the bows of the ship and see 
the sun go down, and he was never tired of walking the 
deck at midnight. I used to watch his dark, solitary 
figme under the stars, pacing up and down some unfre- 
quented part of the vessel, musing and half melancholy. 
Sometimes he would lie down beside me and commiserate 
my unquiet condition. Seasickness, he declared, he could 
not understand, and was constantly recommending most 
extraordinary dishes and drinks, "'aU made out of the 
artists brain,” which he said were sovereign remedies for 
nautical illness. I remember to this day some of the 
preparations which, in his revelry of fancy, he would 
advise me to take, a farrago of good things almost 
rivalling ^'Oberon’s Beast,” spread out so daintily in 
Herrick’s Hesperides.” He thought, at first, if I could 
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^ruel made from a slieaf of Eobin Hood’s arrows woulc 
be strengthening. When suffering pain, “ a right gudi 
willie-waught/’ or a stiff cup of hemlock of the Socrate; 
brand, before retiring, he considered very good. He sai( 
he had heard recommended a dose of salts distilled fron 
blie tears of Niobe, but he did n’t approve of that remedy 
He observed that he had a high opinion of hearty food 
such as potted owl with Minerva sauce, airy^ tongues of 
sirens, stewed ibis, livers of Eoman Capitol geese, tb 
wings of a Phoenix not too much done, love-lorn night 
ingales cooked briskly over Aladdin’s lamp, chicken-pie; 
made of fowls raised by Mrs. Carey, Hautilus chowdei 
and the like. Pruit, by all means, should always bi 
taken by an uneasy* victim at sea, especially Atalanti 
pippins and purple grapes raised by Bacchus & Cc 
Examining my garments one day as I lay on deck, hi 
thought I was not warmly enough clad, and he recom 
mended, before I took another voyage, that I should fi 
myself out in Liverpool with a good warm shirt from tin 
shop of Nessus & Co. in Bold Street, where I could als< 
find stout seven-league boots to keep out the damp. Hi 
knew another shop, he said, where I could buy raven 
down stockings, and sable clouds with a silver lining 
most warm and comfortable for a sea voyage. 

His own appetite was excellent, and day after day hi 
used to come on deck after dinner and describe to mi 
what he had eaten. Of course his accounts were alway 
exa^irerations, for my amusement. I remember one nigh 


Saiiea many a wearj, waueij muLt; aiixw lucjul^ uuu . 
thorne was not on board ! 

The summer after bis arrival borne be spent quiei 
Concord, at tbe Wayside, and illness in bis family 
biTn at times unusually sad. In one of bis notes i 
he says : — 

“ I am continually reminded nowadays of a response wl 
once beard a drunken sailor make to a pious gentleman, 
asked him bow be felt , ‘ Pretty d — d miserable, thank Grod 
very well expresses my thorough discomfort and forced ac 
cence.” 

Occasionally be wrote requesting me to make a cb 
here and there, in the new edition of bis works 
passing through tbe press. On tbe 23d of Septe: 
1860, be writes : — 

“ Please to append the following note to the foot of the pi 
the commencement of the story called ‘ Dr. Heidegger’s Experi 
in the ‘ Twice-Told Tales ’ : ^ In an English Review, not long s 
have been accused of plagiarizing the idea of this story f 
chapter in one of the novels of Alexandre Dumas. There h 
doubtedly been a plagiarism, on one side or the other ; but t 
story was written a good deal more than twenty years ago, £ 
the novel is of considerably more recent date, I take pleas 
thinking that M. Dumas has done me the honor to appropria 
of the fanciful conceptions of my earlier days. He is heartih 
come to it ; nor is it the only instance, by many, in which the 
Prench romancer has exercised the privilege of commanding | 
by confiscating the intellectual property of less famous people 
own use and behoof.’ ” 

Hawthorne was a diligent reader of tbe Bible, 
when sometimes, in my ignorant way, I would quei 
in a proof-sbeet, bis use of a word, be would al 


.ulu nub 1 saggtiSL to you^ lasL summerj me puDiication or mi 
Bible in ten or twelve 12mo volumes ? I think it would have grea 
success, and, at least (but, as a publisher, I suppose this is the ven 
smallest of your cares), it would result in the salvation of a grea 
many souls, who will never find their way to heaven, if left to lean 
it from the inconvenient editions of the Scriptures now in use. It i 
very singular that this form of publishing the Bible in a single bulk^ 
or closely printed volume should be so long continued. It was firs 
adopted, I suppose, as being the universal mode of publication a 
the time when the Bible was translated. Shakespeare, and the othei 
old dramatists and poets, were first published in the same form 
but all of them have long since been broken into dozens and scores 
of portable and readable volumes ; and why not the Bible ? ” 

During this period, after his return from Europe, I sa^ 
him freqLuently at the Wayside, in Concord. He no-v^ 
seemed happy in the dwelling he had put in order foi 
the calm and comfort of his middle and later life. He 
had added a tower to his house, in which he could be 
safe from intrusion, and where he could muse and write 
N'ever was poet or romancer more fitly shrined. Drum- 
mond at Hawthornden, Scott at Abbotsford, Dickens al 
Gad’s Hill, Irving at Sunnyside, were not more appro- 
priately sheltered. Shut up in his tower, he could escape 
from the tumult of life, and be alone with only the birds 
and the bees in concert outside his casement. The view 
from this apartment, on every side, was lovely, and Haw- 
tliorne enjoyed the charming prospect as I have known 
few men to enjoy nature. 

His favorite walk lay near his house, — indeed it was 
part of his own grounds, — a little hillside, where he had 
worn a foot-path, and wdiere he might be found in good 


and, from what he told me ol his design oi t 
it existed in his mind, I thought it would ha’ 
greatest of his hooks. An enchanting memoi 
that morning when he laid out the whole stor] 
as he intended to write it. The plot was a gra; 
I tried to tell hiTu how much I was impressed 1 
soon after our interview, he wrote to me : — 

“In compliance with, your exhortations, I have be| 
seriously of that story, not, as yet, with a pen. in ] 

trudging to and fro on my hilltop I don’t mean 

the first chapters till I have written the final sentence 
Indeed, the first chapters of a story ought always t( 

written If you want me to write a good hoc 

good pen ; not a gold one, for they seldom suit me ; but 
and capacious of ink, and that will not grow stiff and ] 
moment I get attached to it. I never met with a goo 
life.” * 

Time went on, the war broke out, and he h 
heart to go on with his new Eomance. During 
of April, 1862, he made a visit to Washingto 
friend Ticknor, to whom he was greatly attach 
on this visit to the capital he sat to Leutze foi 
He took a special fancy to the artist, and, w 
sitting to him, wrote a long letter to me. 
extract from it: — 

“ I stay here only while Leutze finishes a portrait, 
will be the best ever painted of the same unworthy £ 
charm it must needs have, — an aspect of immortal jol 
to-doness ; for Leutze, when the sitting begins, give; 
rate cigar, and when he sees me getting tired, he brin| 
of splendid champagne ; and we quaffed and smoked 

o r — i ^ 


leinking of the Cumberland ; and feeling it to be a sub^ 
importance, it occurs to me that he might like to kno 
condition. She lies with her three masts sticking i 
water, and careened over, the water being nearly o 
her maintop, — I mean that first landing-place from t] 
vessel, after climbing the shrouds. The rigging does 
all damaged. There is a tattered bit of a pennant, ab 
a half long, fluttering from the tip-top of one of tl 
the flag, the ensign of the ship (which never was 
Grod), is under water, so as to be quite invisible, beii 
the gaff, I think they call it, of the mizzen-mast; an 
bald description makes nothing of it, I never saw an 
riously forlorn as those three masts. I did not think 
to be so moved by any spectacle of the kind. Bodies 
ally float up from it. The Secretary of the Navy sa; 
there till she goes to pieces, but I suppose by and by 
her to some Yankee for the value of her old iron. 

“ P. S. My hair really is not so white as this photo^ 
enclose, makes me. The sun seems to take an infen 
making me venerable, — as if I were as old as himsel 

Hawtliorne lias rested so long in the twil 
personality, that I hesitate sometimes to reve 
even to his warmest admirers. This very 
Beuve has made me feel a fresh reluctance i 
my friend, and there seems almost a reproc 
words, from the eloquent French author : — 

“We know nothing or nearly nothing of the life o: 
and this obscurity adds, it has been remarked, to th( 
work, and, it may be said, to the piquant happiness c 
If there was not a single line of his unique book, w] 
first instant of its publication did not appear and rema 
fight, so, on the other hand, there was not one indivii 


5ent to me, during the month of May, an arti( 
Atlantic Monthly, which he entitled '' Chiefly £ 
Matters.” The paper, excellently well done t 
of course, contained a personal description of 
Lincoln, which I thought, considered as a po 
living man, and drawn by Hawthorne, it woi 
wise or tasteful to print. The office of an ^ 
disagreeable one sometimes, and the case of ] 
on lincoln disturbed me not a little. After r 
manuscript, I wrote to the author, and askec 
mission to omit his description of the Presic 
sonal appearance. As usual, — for he was the h 
sweetest of contributors, the most good-nature 
most amenable man to advise I ever knev/, — he 
to my proposal, and allowed me to print the a 
-the alterations. If any one will turn to the pi 
Atlantic Monthly (it is in the number for Ji 
it will be observed there are several notes ; a 
were written by Hawthorne himself. He con 
my request without a murmur, but he always 
was wrong in my decision. He said the who' 
tion of the interview and the President’s persoi 
ance were, to his mind, the only parts of the ar 
pubhshing. "What a terrible thing,” he c 
" it is to try to let off a little bit of truth into 
erable humbug of a world ! ” President Lincol 
and as Hawthorne once wrote to me, " Upon m 
seems to me the passage omitted has an histori 
I will copy here verbatim what I advised 


rvr\4‘.n r\T\ nio 
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though serious look out of his eyes, and an expressic 
sagacity, that seems weighted with rich results of vi 
ence. A great deal of native sense ; no bookish culth’ 
finement; honest at heart, and thoroughly so, and yet, 
— at least, endowed with a sort of tact and wis< 
fl>in to craft, and would impel him, I think, to take an 
flank, rather than to make a bull-run at him right in 
on the whole, I liked this sallow, queer, sagacious visa; 
homely human sympathies that warmed it ; and, for m; 
in the matter, would as lief have Uncle Abe for a rulei 
whom it would have been practicable to put in his plac 

‘‘ Immediately on his entrance the President accostc 
her of Congress, who had us in charge, and, with a con 
his face, made some jocular remark about the length of 
He then greeted us all round, not waiting for an intr^ 
shaking and squeezing everybody’s hand with the utmc 
whether the individual’s name was announced to him 
manner towards us was wholly without pretence, but yc 
of natural dignity, quite sufficient to keep the forwarde 
clapping him on the shoulder and asking for a story, i 
quaintance being established, our leader took the wb 
case, and began to read the address of presentation. 'I 
an exceedingly long one, its handle wrought in ivo 
artist in the Massachusetts State Prison, I believe), anc 
with a medallion of the President, and other equally beau 
and along its whole length there was a succession of gold 
ferrules. The address was shorter than the whip, but 
made, consisting chiefly of an explanatory description 
tistic designs, and closing with a hint that the gift was 
and emblematic one, and that the President would reco] 
to which such an instrument should be put. 

“ This suggestion gave Uncle Abe rather a delical 
reply, because, slight as the matter seemed, it apparent 
some declaration, or intimation, or faint foreshadowing 
reference to the conduct of the war, and the final trea 


Wnn!«! !n‘ \v*»jlb rllil' 1 rMljj*! rriiHJnl n j Tllf rr- 

oflhr r«*|*!y Wn-'S, fluil h»’ ihi- U tup a-^ an jaiiblriii |«-ars 

!H»f- pMiu.sliiiHiit ; iital, pira! aMair «Hf-r, u** «iiii mI' fi. 

Hi liipli pntHl' liiilfini', M(ily I'rv* i « ■! I in?*- lhaf i* « jj.tf l,j|^ 

Hri'li tiin iVvMibrUf iiif linwu liial ImIiI iip hi li i,* iwhulj r< -ai.l lu b 
a r \ f ranrdiiinry «•!' lia\r han !»’ll »»!$»'. «f' I hi 

hrlrt’talil** htura-M Iht* wliic-h ha ia j*u rf!«'hralr«l, A i'.huI liisin 
t4' tlsrlii ara nlinat tl|ittH lha rtuuiH'Ui lihk »♦!' \\‘a -Irait'! . in. aah as 
Harfailily thi' aptaMt, pllhiaNl. iilal liUiliir-r-.f lillla Ihma > ajia. ■■.nal.b" 
fM ha tliay *»!’ fhi* aiai Vi-j-ui 

iHii itlwayw haar rrpriiliini lu ii ils-awjiig immih, ».»r an ihr unnaa mi.h 
pa|.ta nf ilia AlliHitic." 

Hu nuis ilit^ piiHHHgu wliiali aumu |.pis»il iiiitiiii'i 

diwiiHHiun ilihu y«’ar8 hulwarti tliu riiijiril»iii«ir iiii« 

thu lulitar, Purhilp.H I wuh ,si|Ui-aiiMali luil to liiua liini 

willih‘ 4 ' !«» titin riiutlar nt lliat liiiui Suinu 
ho will utiujit, I lint- iait m twifli |*rarti*lrii 

litid ailtlotr luiva IcM^C llial UU ilia «4h»*r uf rjili 

:dHlii iunl UiapH/.maM, \vr will tauva tlia fiSihjaii !«» ihri 

;iaai:duih tltaj tft‘iu'4 uita-it nilafa^ilail III III*' I lull 

I did wliJit aaaiiiial Ih*: 4 in l-hd.*. In I ''VI *' nra'siiii 

idiniii^ad " w il h l«4lt [mri ia:,, and | ^rtiiiin 

wliiii 1 Iiiirdly darad lliait. 


WIiPiiin*ar I luuk iii Hiuvt jMirimil, iitnl tliai ij 

pri'tly tift'Oii, wiifiif iifW%' Iriiii i»r ur 

’aliai* aafiWfl tl|i illid tdiiltlUl^ Ui \m liiinlti kllitwtl tu tlirita 

A'Iki laid iifi ilifatv^i ill it., .Hilt tilllP mill ati'riiifl' »^a| 
.♦iiidlv fdr iiniriiit fu liriaf, iiiii! I iiiii '4 iut.'^iii l-i 


“ I am exceedingly gratified by the dedication. I do not ( 
8ohigli an honor ; but if you think me worthy, it is enough t 
the compliment in the highest degree .acceptable, no matt 
may dispute my title to it. I care more for your good < 
than for that of a host of critics, and have an excellent reas 
so doing; inasmuch as my literary success, whatever it ha 
or may be, is the result of my connection with you. Some 
other you smote the rock of public sympathy on my behalfj 
stream gushed forth in sufficient quantity to quench m; 
though not to drown me. I think no author can ever ha 
publisher that he valued so much as I do mine.” 

He began in 1862 to send me some articles fro 
English Journal for the Atlantic magazine, whi< 
afterwards collected into a volume and called Ox 
Home.” On forwarding one for December of thai 
he says : — 

“ I hope you will like it, for the subject seemed interesting 
when I was on the spot, but I always feel a singular despo: 
and heaviness of heart in reopening those old journals now. 
ever, if I can make readable sketches out of them, it is no n 

In the same letter he tells me he has been re-r( 
Scott’s Life, and he suggests some additions to th 
eluding volume. He says : — 

the last volume is not already printed and stereot] 
think you ought to insert in it an explanation of all that 
mysterious in the former volumes, — the name and family of t 
he was in love with, etc. It is desirable, too, to know wh: 
been the fortunes and final catastrophes of his family and h 
fiiends since his death, down to as recent a period as the d( 
Lockhart. All such matter would make your edition more va 
and I see no reason why you should be bound by the defer 

lixincr omrnAn.tiona n-p PXio •familir +V>q+ rvio-rr wT.rt-rrQ-i-.+- 




.Hlirit rjin '18 liiuf MS HJI' Ml UHHJUI', 

1114 flit* livll.’* 

Wliiln hi* wiiH \u nut niul nuvrit: 

pujiti’M on l'Ui»4liiii«l ior tin* iuup.a/iiH‘ 1 h‘ <h‘.s|t. 

iiUout. fht'ir i«*u by tin* juibltt*. Spi'akiii;,^ of 

<mo <!uv, it* iiua lu' Haiti: “ Wo uiuhI. rumoiulior that 
in u ‘mhhI ttoal of tml iia* iiiiiiy:loft with thi 

tif iiioliiorv/’ Ih' w‘aH HoiuotiuioH ho ttiH|iiriti‘«l tiuri 

war that ho wan ohii'^tat !o poHlpono hi?4 otiulrihufti 
iilioor liifk «»f Hpirit to t*n. Ntair tho i.’1i»ho of tl 
lHti2 iio wriioH ; 

** I mil a! wtiiil. you luo iihoiil Iho kiud »|»|»r 

Ilf HIV iiifii'Iso, lor 1 lin’l rnlliia |.?looi3iy thriii ihv^^h’I' 

riMilIv iuiK'li rn«*ouni|Ka’‘l Ity ivliiit you nny ; iiol. Iml whiii I ii 
Mr lliiif \ OU lisolllfv HIV* Wilt* a a<*o‘l of ,Ho|1 f.iO|i|i, luit I 
ImIIi. JUlil rfIrrfM iill V'OU HstiUal it . I fJUU 

I'M II, ra..!! fo iHoro than n «lay. jtrU ii! If Wt 

mr hrilr'i |,> rMisu- hil' u Vl'-.lt W lirH th«' ^i|U‘iii|T of Hr\| yrjir } 
Hill iUHMMf jIImI i!’ \ mu rrlirU VtMO' liMM|u!4nir' |U'm|h ra1 loU 

i^hall lilohiihlv t»»’ i.'l.nl !m iu’*'*"!*! s! ; I halo I|mW 

lirTHiil -40 liU3i,f, fhiit fh*’ IliMUi'la !st»' fiat ii‘4 if. i 

iliVlIo II lohnIfU’ or II rfiih to ?-ar|» ,M 3 f nf’ hi.i ^.h*’|| " 

111* rotiliiiiituh tla* I’iitiy iiioiiIIih of IJ* 

«riiil iioiv iiiitl filial lui tor tlio iiiui|ii/iii 

liifi Kii||liHti NiiliO'llimkHi, Clii i!io 2’iil Ilf Ft*hrir 
vvriti’i ! 

** lii-r*’ i'4 iiiioflmr ttriit'ltn I %%h'4i it liot I**’ ot wt 
l-sr/. hut iliorp iir«* iitmiy lliiii^ whh’li I tlial iio « 
is;f4 hi iifilomi I mw itmiii now; #«i tlio fiilirh* iii 

aii4 Miiir* |»mi. »il' ii mmim jtwt ulioiti iih tty’ll %%'iiifli fir: 

IfiMlI rSl Ilf 1*1 vwii f!l«* W'ill iifi liti ll/lk ihk^ 


“ I am exceedingly gratified by tbe dedication. I do not d 
80 high an honor ; but if you think me worthy, it is enough tc 
the compliment in the highest degree .acceptable, no matt< 
may dispute my title to it. I care more for your good c 
than for that of a host of critics, and have an excellent reas 
so doing; inasmuch as my literary success, whatever it ha 
or may be, is the result of my connection with you. Somel 
other you smote the rock of public sympathy on my behalf, 
stream gushed forth in sufficient quantity to quench mj 
though not to drown me. I think no author can ever ha^ 
publisher that he valued so much as I do mine.” 

He began in 1862 to send me some articles froi 
English Journal for the Atlantic magazine, whic 
afterwards collected into a volume and called Ou 
Home.” On forwarding one for December of that 
he says : — 

“I hope you will like it, for the subject seemed interesting 
when I was on the spot, but I always feel a singular despoi 
and heaviness of heart in reopening those old journals now. 
ever, if I can make readable sketches out of them, it is no m 

In the same letter he tells me he has been re-re 
Scott’s Life, and he suggests some additions to th( 
eluding volume. He says : — 

‘^If the last volume is not already printed and stereoty 
think you ought to insert in it an explanation of all that 
mysterious in the former volumes, — the name and family of tl 
he was in love with, etc. It is desirable, too, to know whs 
been the fortunes and final catastrophes of his family and ir 
fifiends since his death, down to as recent a period as the de 
Lockhart. All such matter would make your edition more val 
and I see no reason why you should be bound by the deferc 
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auch (‘lucidnt.inn wuul«l malu' Ihr mi! 

UH llic Iriivca iUll." 

Whik*. lu^ wus in <nil sui«l rt-wriliiM 

papt^rs on Kn^laiul iur tlu* ina-ai/nif In* w;t. 
about. ih(Ui‘ n*(‘(»ption by (In* piiblir. SprnkiO'*, »»t f| 
OIK*, (lay, to na*., bt*. nuid: '' We inu:-4 rfmiaiiln'r iliiii i 
i.sa. <b‘ul of int-olloctual ice minj.'b**! with tbr-. ^ 

of uuunory.’* llo wa^ aoni«*t iiin‘."4 so dr-ipnif 
wa.r tluiti la^ was obli‘^iMl t<> poafpimi* his rMufiihn! a»ii- 
hIuuu’ lack of spirit It* on. Nour tin* rluM*- u! ihv- 
18()2 bo writos : 

I nai ({«'liabl«’«| at what y“‘ii t<‘H rn*’ iiUmii! tlif fun*! * 

of iiiy arlt«'h'H, Ibr I frri railas' iiluMii mv-M l? 

rt'ally aau’h cin’«»iiraat’il by \\ bal vmii ?iay ; omI by! «lst\i I sisy 
l»l(* that yoa ainlhfy an* wtlU a «iriil mI' .n-uan, Im! o j- 
fully ninl tSlbtia all \iai ititrial i! , , , , I » . 

til Iti.Ht I »u tu lliJiiii 11 «|j»y. ^firU at If 

inc laS.Irr In I’nlim Inra vi'-af fhr «a fH'\f \v.ii r- !| 

lulvnacrsf, iuhI if y»»?i numW' yMur liM-i.ii .fnlr y,.- • .'i.. s ■y. li,* 
Hindi {loduddy Un |»iad t«» ai'>-r|a jf ; t „ -b 1 b. 

kcnait lt»U|.f, that tln’ IIimihUU ua- .-Jii* «L.d a/i vim, 

irivitn alotwfin' nr iirraU f»» Nirp Muf lU' In . ••h-. 11 

Ho ooiitinuitil, iluriun tlio oarlv lioaillis mI’ 

Hand now iiiid tlion an iirtirin for tbo lisittn/iii*' I 
luH English Ntif4>II«a»k«, Cln thi* :!;bl **1^ Erdmirtiy 

writes : — 

iH iiiiiitlior iirfinlm t %%adi it ^ r i '* 

hut tlmre am Itlflliy Wlnrh I .fsii.l n ^ 

Jiily In May iiiilnsrt I wty tlicifi now; m fim aiimb* nf ^ ; ./i, : 

liafitl, ami miy |inrt of it Jiwt ttliwif m :h \ ? ■ ; i 

fcft« if I ifif fit lit tUaiil -kW-Ill. s. w . . . i . . ^ ! ! " . , 


“ I mean to write two more of these articles, and then he 
hand. I intend to come to Boston before the end of this w 
the weather is good. It must be nearly or quite six months i 
was there 1 I wonder how many people there are in the worl 
would keep their nerves in tolerably good order through i 
length of nearly solitary imprisonment ? ” 

I advised him to begin to put the series in ord( 
a volume, and to preface the hook with his "Coi 
Experiences.” On the 18th of April he writes : — 

don’t think the public will bear any more of this s 

thing I had a letter from , the other day, in wt 

sends me the enclosed verses, and I think he would like tc 
them published in the Atlantic. Do it if you like, I pretend 
judgment in poetry. He also sent this epithalamium by Mrs. 
and I doubt not the good lady wiU be pleased to see it copie 
one of our American newspapers with a few laudatory rei 
Can’t you do it in the Transcript, and send her a copy ? Yo 
not imagine how a little praise jollifies us poor authors to th< 
row of our bones. Consider, if you had not been a publishe: 
would certainly have been one of our wretched tribe, and the 
ought to have a fellow-feeling for us. Let Michael Angelo wr: 
remarks, if you have not the time.” 

Michael Angelo ” was a clever little Irish-boy 
had the care of my room. Hawthorne conceived a : 
for the lad, and liked to hear stories of his smart rt 
to persistent authors who. called during my absence 
unpromising-lookiag manuscripts.) On the 30t] 
April he writes : — 

I send the article with which the volume is to commence 
you CML begin printing it whenever you like. I can think 
better title than this, 'Our Old Home ; a Series of E 



“ Tuircuy, i am not convmoca that it is worth while to ir 
to anybody. We will soo hcrealler.” 

The book moved oix slowly tlirough the press, 
seemed more than commonly nervoius about the 
sheets. On the 28th of May he says in a note to 

‘‘In a proof-alieot of ‘Our Old Home’ whic.li T sent yo 
(page 43, or 4, or 5 or thereabout) I correeted a line thus, ‘ pi 
a happy faculty of seeing my own iutnrost.’ Now as the j 
terest was my sole and individual objec^t while I hedd olliee 
tliat as a maUxu* of scanty justice to mysidl* the line ought 
thus, ‘ po8S(issing a happy faculty of sendug my own iuteres 
public’s.’ Even tlieu, you see, I only giv(^ myself credit foi 
disinterestedness I really ftdt. Pray, by all means, have it a 
above, evem if the page is storeotypcHl ; whitdi it (uui’t have 
the prool' is now in the Concord post-onicc^, and you will 1 
tlmsnmo time with this. 

“We are getting into full leaf hero, and your walk wit 
might come oil any time.” 

An arrangement was made with the libei'al he 
Smith and Elder, of London, to bring out “0 
Home on the same day of its publication in 
On the Ist of July Hawthorne wrote to me fo 
Wayside as follows : — 

“ I am dtdighted with Smith and Elder, or rather witli ; 
it is you that sqiujeze the English sovereigns out of the pO( 
On my own bcdialf I nev(3r could have thought of asking m 
£50, and should liardly Iiave expected to get £10; I lo 
the £ 180 as th(3 otdy trustworthy funds T liave, our owr 
being of such a gjiseous (jonsishmey, Ily the time I can 
it, I expect it will be worth at leiist fifleen hundred dollars. 

“ I shall tliink oyw tluj prefatory matter for ‘ Our Old TI< 
day, and will write it to-morrow. It requires aomfi little 


a pen. i am glaa sno nau a pieassuuu uuu-, ..i.. 

back. 

“I mean to come to Boston wlunuwor I cmn he hmw c» 
day. 

'• What a prodigious length of tiin (5 yon staycul iinn»ng tin 
tains I 

“You ought not to assume such of alweiM'i* wifli 

consent of your friends, wbicli I hardly think yoti wouM * 
least, want you always within attuinahl<^ distanee, f 

never see you. Why can’t you (H)nK^ and sf.ny a tlay or tv 
us, and drink some spruce beer?” 

Those were troiihlous days, full of war glooi 
general despondency. The Norilt wan laitiirally 
cions of all public men, who did liot In^ar a (‘tuiMp 
part in helping to jait down the. ItelKdlion, il 
Pierce had been President of the Ihiited St4iteH, iii 
not identified, to say the h3tist, with tlit^ piirly 
favored the vigorous prosecution of the war. Haw 
proposed to dedicate his new hook to a vtay tloar 
indeed, but in doing so he would draw jaihlir alfiid 
a marked way to an unpo)ada.r mmu\ S«*vr5ul n|‘ 
thorne's iriends, on learning that la^ intrndnl in m 
his book to Franklin Ifiercc^, catiut to me and h.%pH 
1 would, ii‘ possible, help Ilawthorm^ to nee thiii hi* 
not to do anything to jeopardize tlm cnirriiiiey of lii 
volume. Accordingly 1 wrote to him, jiifit wliiii 
of his friends had said to me, and this is liis rtiply | 
letter, which bears date the IBtli of July, ! -I- 

“I thank you for your note of the 15.111 iiirtiiiit, lunl luivp d 
my reply thus long in order to pondifr i.|i^r*|ily tm \rmf i 
smoke cigars over it, and see whiifc it ffiiglit 111/11.1^1.314^ 


reputation, go back from what I have deliberately fell 
it right to do ; and if I were to tear out the dedicj 
never look at the volume again without remorse ai 
for the hterary public, it must accept my book precis 
fit to give it, or let it alone. 

“Nevertheless, I have no fancy for making myself a 
it is honorably and conscientiously possible to avoic 
ways measure out my heroism very accurately acc 
exigencies of the occasion, and should be the last mai 
to throw away a bit of it needlessly. So I have lo( 
concluding paragraph and have amended it in such 
while doing what I know to be justice to my friend, i 
a word that ought to be objectionable to any set of re 
public of the North see fit to ostracize me for this, I 
that I would gladly sacrifice a thousand or two of 
than retain the good-will of such a herd of dolts and 
scoundrels. I enclose the rewritten paragraph, and 
see a proof of that and the whole dedication, 

“I had a call from an Englishman yesterday, and 

dinner; not the threatened , but a Mr. , i 

. He says he knows you, and he seems to be 

fellow. 1 have strong hopes that he will never coi 

again, for J took him on a walk of several miles, 

both caught a most tremendous ducking, and the poc 

was frightened half to death by the thunder 

page is the list of presentation people, and it amounts tc 
which your liberality and kindness allow me. As 1 
have forgotten two or three, and I held my pen suspei 
or two of the names, doubting whether they deser 
especial a favor as a portion of my heart and brain, 
ft^iends. Some authors, I should think, would requir( 
tion for private distribution.” 

Our Old Home ” was published in the 
1863, and although it was everywhere w( 


conceit can accept nothing short ot nKiistnnnniiHro uu.uiunu 
really think that Americana have more eauw^ (lum they hx' 
of me. Looking over tho volume, I am rather surpri'^u-d 
that whenever I draw a comparison h(‘tW(*en the t vve |i 
almost invariably cast tho balainu^ against oursi'lvi*s. It 
good nor a weighty book, nor dot^s it dt*H(!rve any greaf 
either of praise or censure. I don’t <jare al)ont Hei*ing ai 
notices of it.” 

Meantime the "'Dolliver Komancts” wliich lim 
laid aside on account of the exeititig 1 1 

which we were then passing, and which anfittwl It 
the composition of a work of the inmginaiion, iitn 
tie progress. In a note written to nut at thin ti 
says : — 

I can’t tell yon when to expect an iuHtalment of the Il« 
if ever. There is something praterriattiral in my rohndi 
begin. I linger at tho tlirosliold, and have a |ieree|Uion of v 
agreeable phantasma to be orKxnmtercd if I enter, I 0 
given mo the faculty of writing a Bunnhiny 

I inyited him to como to IhtHton luul hiivi* si rl 
week among his old fritnulH, and threw in 1114 i 
ducement a hint that ho shoiilcl hear tint grtiii «ri 
the Music HalL I also BUggeatetl that we itoiit 
over the new Eomance togotlu.tr, if Im woiili! gliuli! 
all by coming to the city. Instead of eoiititig, Ir 
this reply : — 

“I thank you for your kind inviMbn to liimr tlic 
ment; but it offers me no mdacerruint ailtlitbiml to iiiiii I 
always have for a visit to your aboda I Iiiivm iiw f^fir fhr im 
or a jewsharp, nor for any instrument bt!tw.ciffi ilit’ tw«i , 


diUbrent from the original one. It HcemH the duty of a live 
man to perpetuate the memory of a dead one, when there 
fair opportunity aa in thia ctuse: but how Thoreau would ac 
for thinking that 1 could perpcduato IutuI And I don’t thin 

“ I can think of no title for tlio unborn Romance. Aiwa.; 
tofore I have waited till it waa (|uitrO compkde before athunj 
name it, atid 1 fear I shall have to do so now. I wish you 
Fields wo\dti suggest one. Perhaps you may snatch a title 
the infinite void that will miraculously suit tlio book, and gr 
needful impetus to write it. 

“ I want a great deal of mom^y 1 wonder hov« 

manage to live eeonomi(uilly. I s(*eni to spend little or : 
anti yet it will get very far beyond the setiond thousand, 

present year If it were not for these tronblesomt 

slties, I tlouht wht^ther you would ever see so much as 
chapter of the lunv Romance. 

“ Those vt;rsi?s entitled ‘ Weariness,’ in the last magavii 
to me profoutully touching. I too am weary, and begin 
ahead for tlio Waysitle Inn.” 

I had frequent accounts of his ill health and c' 
appearance, hut I supposed he would rally agaii 
and become halo and strong before tlio winter fa 
in. But tlie shadows even then wore about his pa 
and Allan Cunningham’s linos, which ho once qui 
me, must often have occurred to him, — 

** Canid ’s tlio siiaw at my head. 

And <jaiild at my feet, 

And the finger o’ death ’s at my een, 

Closing them to sleep.” 

We had arranged together that the “Dolliv 
maaoe” should he first published in the magai 
monthly instalments, and we decided to begin 
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“ I foresee that there is little probability of my gc 
chapter ready by the 15thj although I have a resolu 
Write it by the end of the month. It will be in tim 
ruary number, if it turns out fit for publication at a 
title, we must defer settling that till the book is full 
meanwhile I see nothing better than to call the sei 
‘ Fragments of a Eomance.’ This will leave me to e: 
freedom as to the mechanism of the story than I c 
and without which I shall probably get entangled in 
When the work is completed in the magazine, I can f 
and make straight the crookednesses, and christen i1 
title. In this untried experiment of a serial work I 
pledge myself, or promise the public more than I m 
expect to achieve. As regards the sketch of Thor 
ready to write it yet, but will mix him up with tl 
Wayside, and produce an autobiographical preface fc 
Eomance. If the public like that sort of stuff, I too i 
and easy writing, and can supply a new chapter of it 
volume, and that, moreover, without infringing up( 
privacy. An old Quaker wrote me, the other day 
been reading my Introduction to the ‘ Mosses ^ an< 
Letter,’ and felt as if he knew me better than his be 
X think he considerably overestimates the extent o 
with me. 

I received several private letters and printed notic 
Home ’ from England. It is laughable to see the ini 
with which they regard my criticisms, accounting for 
dice, insanity, jealousy, hatred, on my part, and nevei 
least suspicion that there may be a particle of truth 
monstrosity of their self-conceit is such that anyt! 
unlimited admiration impresses them as malicious ca 
they do me great injustice in supposing that I hate t] 
as soon hate my own people. 

“ T<^n Ticknor that I want a hundred dollars me 


and I suppose that is the reason why you select it. 

I am much in want of cartes de visits to distribute 
account, and am tired and disgusted with all the unde 
nesses as yet presented of me. Don’t you think I m 
head to some photographer who would be willing to 
the value in small change j that is to say, in a dozen 
cards? ” 

The first part of Chapter I. of '"The Do! 
maiice”caine to me from the Wayside on tl 
December. Hawthorne was very anxious to 
type as soon as possible, in order that he mighi 
the rest in a similar strain, and so conclude th( 
nary phase of Dr. DolKver. He was constantly 
me to send him a good pen, complaining all 
that everything had failed him in that line. I 
his notes begging me to hunt him up somethin] 
could write with, he says : — 

“ Hobody ever suffered more from pens than I have 
glad that my labor with the abominable little tool is d 
dose.” 

In the month of December Hawthorne att( 
funeral of Mrs. Franklin Pierce, and, after the i 
came to stay with us. He seemed ill and mon 
than usual He said he found General Pierc 
needing his companionship, for he was overwhel 
grief at the loss of his wife. I well remember 
ness of Hawthorne’s face when he told us he fe 
to look on the dead. “ It was,” said he, '' like 
image laid in its richly embossed enclosure, i 
was a remote expression about it as if the w 


The same day, as the sunset deepened and we sat to- 
gether, Hawthorne began to talk in an autohiographica] 
vein, and gave ns the story of his early life, of which 1 
have already written somewhat. He said at an earl}/ 
age he accompanied his mother and sister to the town- 
ship in Maine, which his grandfather had purchased, 
That, he continued, was the happiest period of his life, 
and it lasted through several years, when he was sent to 
school in Salem. “I lived in Maine,” he said, '"like a 
bird of the air, so perfect was the freedom I enjoyed. 
But it was there I first got my cursed habits of solitude.” 
During the moonlight nights of winter he would skate 
until midnight all alone upon Sebago Lake, with the 
deep shadows of the icy hills on either hand. When he 
found himself far away from his home and weary with 
the exertion of skating, he would sometimes take refuge 
in a log-cabin, where half a tree would be burning on the 
broad hearth. He would sit in the ample chimney and 
look at the stars through the great aperture through 
which the flames went roaring up. " Ah,” he said, how 
well I recall the summer days also, when, with my gun, 
I roamed at wHL through the woods of Maine. How sad 
middle life looks to people of erratic temperaments. 
Everything is beautiful in youth, for all things are allowed 
to it then.” 

The early home of the Hawthornes in Maine must 
have been a lonely dwelling-place indeed. A year ago 
(May 12, 1870) the old place was visited by one who had 
a true feeling for Hawthorne’s genius, and who thus 


are fast falling with the weight of years. The fences were long 
since removed from all the enclosures, the garden-wall is broken 
down, and the garden itself is now grown up to pines whose 
shadows faU dark and heavy upon the old and mossy roof; fitting 
roof-trees for such a mansion, planted there by the hands of hTature* 
herself, as if she could not realize that her darling child was ever tq 
go out from his early home. The highway once passed its door^ 
but the location of the road has been changed ; and now the old 
house stands solitarily apart from the busy world. Longer than 3 
can remember, and I have never learned how long, this house haa 
stood untenanted and wholly unused, except, for a few years, as a 
place of public worship ; but, for myself, and' for all who know its 
earlier history, it will ever have the deepest interest, for it was tM 
early home of Nathaniel Hawthorne. 

“ Often have I, when passing through that town, turned aside 
to study the features of that landscape, and to reflect upon the 
influence which his surroundings had upon the development of tbk 
author’s genius. A few rods to the north runs a little mill-stream, 
its sloping bank once covered with grass, now so worn and washed 
by the rains as to show but little except yellow sand. Less than 
half a mile to the west, this stream empties into an arm of Sebago 
Lake. Doubtless, at the time the house was built, the forest was 
so much cut away in that direction as to bring into view the 
waters of the lake, for a mill was built upon the brook about half- 
way down the valley, and it is reasonable to suppose that a clearing 
was made from the mill to the landing upon the shore of the pond ; 
but the pines have so far regained their old dominion as completely 
to shut out the whole prospect in that direction. Indeed, the site 
affords but a limited survey, except to the northwest. Across a 
narrow valley in that direction lie open fields and dark pine-covered 
slopes. Beyond these rise long ranges of forest-crowned hills, while 
in the far distance every hue of rock and tree, of field and grove, melts 
into the soft blue of Mount Washington. The spot must ever have 
had. the utter loneliness of the pine forests upon the borders of our 
northern lakes. The deep silence and dark shadows of the old 


she could not forget. In what way, and to what extent, the sui 
'oundings of his boyhood operated in moulding the character an 
ieveloping the genius of that gifted author, I leave to the reader t 
ietermine. I have tried simply to draw a faithful picture of hi 
jarly home.” 

On the 15th of December Hawthorne wrote to me : — 

“ I have not yet had courage to read the Dolliver proof-sheei 
)ut will set about it soon, though with terrible reluctance, such as 

lever felt before I am most grateful to you for protectin 

ne from that visitation of the elephant and his cub. If you happc: 

io see Mr. of L , a young man who was here last summci 

)ray tell him anything that your conscience will let you, to indue 
lim to spare me another visit, which I know he intended. I reall; 
im not well and cannot be disturbed by strangers without mor 
luffering than it is worth while to endure. I thank Mrs. F — 
tnd yourself for your kind hospitality, past and prospective, 
lever come to see you without feeling the better for it, but I mus 
lot test so precious a remedy too often.” 

The iiew year found him incapacitated from writin] 
mich on the Eomance. On the I7th of January, 1864 
le says : — 

“ I am not quite up to writing yet, but shall make an effort as sooi 
IS I see any hope of success. You ought to be thankful that (lik 
nost other broken-down authors) I do not pester you with decrepi 
3ages, and insist upon your accepting them as full of the old spiri 
ind vigor- That trouble, perhaps, still awaits you, after I shall hav 
reached a further stage of decay. Seriously, my mind has, for th 
present, lost its temper and its fine edge, and I hav© an instinc 
hat I had better keep quiet. Perhaps I shall have a new spirit o 
i^igor, if I wait quietly for it ; perhaps not.” 

The end of Fehruary found him in a mood which i 
best indicated in this letter, which he addressed to me oi 


it would fail us at the pinch. Say to the public 
best, and as little as possible ; for example : ‘We 
Hawthorne’s Romance, announced for this magaz: 
ago, still lies upon the author’s writing-table, he ha 
rupted in his labor upon it by an impaired state 
^ We are sorry to hear (but know not whether the 
our grief) that Mr. Hawthorne is out of health au 
vented, for the present, from proceeding with 
promised (or threatened) Romances, intended for 
or, ‘Mr. Hawthorne’s brain is addled at last, ai 
satisfaction, he tells us that he cannot possibly go - 
mance announced on the cover of the January mag 
sider him finally shelved, and shall take early occa 
under a heavy article, carefully summing up his me 
were) and his demerits, what few of them can be 
our limited space ’ ; or, ‘ We shall commence the p 
Hawthorne’s Romance as soon as that gentleman 
ward it. We are quite at a loss how to account 
the fulfilment of his contract; especially as he ] 
most liberally paid for the first number.’ Say an 
in short, though I really don’t believe that the pub 
you say or whether you say anything. If you ( 
publish the first chapter as an insulated fragmen 
with the overpayment. I cannot finish it unless 
comes over me ; and if I make too great an effort 
be my death ; not that I should care much for tha- 
the battle through and win it, thus ending a life c 
and scanty fire in a blaze of glory. But I should 
in mud of my own making. I mean to come to ’ 
for a week but for a single day, and then I can tal 
tary prospects more freely than I choose to write, 
spirited, nor fanciful, nor freakish, but look what se 
in the face, and am ready to take whatever may c 
but go to England now, I think that the sea voys 
Home ’ might set me aU right. 


town and made my house his first station on a journey 
to the South for health. I was greatly shocked at hif 
invalid appearance, and he seemed quite deaf. The ligh' 
in his eye was beautiful as ever, but his limbs seemec 
shrunken and his usual stalwart vigor utterly gone. Ht 
said to me with a pathetic voice, Why does iTature trea 
us like little children ! I think we could bear it all if w( 
knew our fate ; at least it would not make much differ- 
ence to me now what became of me.'’ Toward night h( 
brightened up a httle, and his delicious wit flashed out 
at intervals, as of old ; but he was evidently broken anc 
dispirited about his health. Looking out on the bay thai 
was sparkling in the moonlight, he said he thought th( 
moon rather lost something of its charm for him as h( 
grew older. He spoke with great delight of a little story 
called Pet Marjorie/' and said he had read it carefull} 
through twice, every word of it. He had much to saj 
about England, and observed, among other things, thai 
"" the extent over which her dominions are spread leads 
her to fancy herself stronger than she really is ; but she is 
not to-day a powerful empire ; she is much like a squash- 
vine, which runs over a whole garden, but, if you cut ii 
at the root, it is at once destroyed.” At breakfast, nexi 
morning, he spoke of his kind neighbors in Concord, anc 
said Alcott was one of the most excellent men he hac 
ever known. It is impossible to quarrel with him, foi 
he would take aU your harsh words like a saint." 

He left us shortly after this for a journey to Washing- 
ton, with his friend Mr. Ticknor. The travellers speni 
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the severe iliness ot his companion, ile aia not se^ 
anticipate a fatal result, hut on Sunday morning the 
came that Mr. Ticknor was dead. Hawthorne ret 
at once to Boston, and stayed here over night. H 
in a very excited and nervous state, and talked incess 
of the sad scenes he had just keen passing through, 
sat late together, conversing of the friend we had 
and I am sure he hardly closed his eyes that night 
the morning he went back to his own home in Cone 

His health, from that time, seemed to give way ra 
and in the middle of May his friend. General Pierce 
posed that they should go among the Hew Hamj 
hills together and meet the spring there. 

The first letter we received from Mrs. Hawthc 
after her husband’s return to Concord in April ga 
gi‘eat anxiety. It was dated Monday eve,” and he: 
some extracts from it : — 

“ I have just sent Mr. Hawthorne to bed, and so have a m 
to speak to you. Generally it has been late and I have not 1; 
disturb him by sitting up after him, and so I could not writ{ 
he returned, though I wished very much to tell you abou 
ever since he came home. He came back unlooked for tha 
and when I heard a step on the piazza, I was lying on a cou 
feeling quite indisposed. But as soon as I saw him I was frig' 
out of all knowledge of myself, — so haggard, so white, so 

*As I write this paragraph, my friend, the Reverend James F 
Clarke, puts into my hand the following note, which Hawthori 
to him nearly thirty years ago : — 

64 PnsroKNET Street, Friday, Jxily 8 

My dear Sir, — Though personally a stranger to you, I am about to 
of you the greatest favor which I can receive from any man. I am to ' 
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care of himself and give way to liia feelings, pent up and kep- 
back for so long, especially since his watch and ward of mos' 
excellent, kind Mr. Ticknor. It relieved Iiiin somewhat to breal 

down as he spoke of that scene But he was so weak anc 

weary he could not sit up much, and lay on the (iouedi nearly all th^ 
time in a kind of uneasy soninol(3ncy, not wishing to be read tc 
even, not able to attend or fix liis thouglits at all. On Saturday In 
unfortunately took cold, and, after a most restless niglit, was seized 
early in the morning with a very bad stiff neck, whicli was acntel); 
painful all Sunday. Sunday night, however, a compress of linen 
wrung in cold water cured him, witli belladonna. But he slep1 

also most of this morning Ho eould as easily build London 

as go to the Shakespeare dinner. It tires him so much to gel 
entirely through his toilet in the morning, that he has to lie down a 
long time after it. To-day ho walked out on the grounds, and 
could not stay ten minutes, because I would not let him sit down 
in the wind, and he could not bear any longer exercise. He has 
more than lost all ho gained by the journey, by the sad event. 
From being tlK) nursed and cared for, — early to bed and late tc 
rise, — led, as it were, by the ever-ready hand of kind Mr. Ticknor. 
to become the nurse and niglit-wat(5her with all the res|)ousibilities. 
with his mighty power of sympatliy and his vast apprehension of 
suffering in others, and to see diiath f()r th(5 first time in a state so 
weak as his, — the death also of so valued a Iriend, — as Mr. Haw- 
thorne says himaeff, ‘ it told upon him ’ fiiarfully. There are lines 

ploughed on his brow which never wore there before I have 

been up and alert ever since his return, but one day I was obliged, 
when he was busy, to run off and lie down for fear I should drop 
before his eyes. My head wtus in such an agony I could not endure 
it another moment. But I am well xiow. I have wrestled anc 
won, and now I think I shall not fail agtiin. Your most generom^ 
kindness of hospitality I heartily thank you for, but Mr. Ilawtliornc 
gays he cannot leave home. Ha wants rest, and ho says when tin. 
wind is warm he shall feel well. This cold wind ruins liirn, ] 
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since he came home till to-day, and I made him laugh with 
eray’s humor in reading to him ; but a smile looks strange o 
that once shone like a thousand suns with smiles. The ] 
the time has gone out of his eyes, entirely. An inlinite w 
films them quite. I thank Heaven that summer and not 
approaches.” 

On Friday evening of the same week Mrs. Haw 
sent off another despatch to us : — 

“ Mr. Hawthorne has been miserably ill for two or three 
that I could not find a moment to speak to you. I ai 
anxious to have him leave Concord again, and G-eneral 
plan is admirable, now that the G-eneral is well himself. I tl 
serene jog-trot in a private carriage into country places, b 
streams and to old farm-houses, away from care and news, 
very restorative. The boy associations with the -G-ene: 
refresh him. They will fish, and muse, and rest, and saunti 
horses’ feet, and be in the air all the time in fine weathei 
quite content, though I wish I could go for a few scin 
General Pierce has been a most tender, constant nurse fo 
years, and knows how to take care of the sick. And his 
Mr. Hawthorne is the strongest passion of his soul, now his 
departed. They will go to the Isles of Shoals together p] 
before their return. 

“ Mr. Hawthorne cannot walk ten minutes now without 
to sit down, as I think I told you, so that he cannot take s 
air excepf in a carriage. And his horror of hotels and rail 
immense, and human beings beset him in cities. He is inde 
weak. I hardly know what takes away his strength. I n 
obliged to superintend my workman, who is arranging the g 
Whenever my husband lies down- (which is sadly often) 1 1 
of doors to see what the gardener is about. 

“I cannot feel rested till Mr. Hawthorne is better, hu 
along. I shall go to town when he is safe in the care of 
Pierce.” 
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things to do in Boston ; but I am sure lie is not fit to be left by him 
self, for his steps are so uncertain, and his eyes are very uncertai: 
:oo. Dear Mr. Fields, I am very anxious about him, and I writ 
low to say that he absolutely refuses to see a physician officially 
md so I wish to know whether Dr. Holmes could not see him i 
some ingenious way on Wednesday as a friend ; but with his expe 
denced, acute observation, to look at him also as a physician, to not 
low he is and what he judges of him comparatively since he las 
saw him. It almost deprives me of my wits to see him growiu; 
pveaker with no aid. He seems quite bilious, and has a restlessnes 
that is infinite. His look is more distressed and harassed thai 
oefore ; and he has so little rest, that he is getting worn out. 
lope immensely in regard of this sauntering journey with G-eners 
Pierce. 

“ I feel as if I ought not to speak to you of anything when yo- 
ire so busy and weary and bereaved. But yet in such a sa^ 
emergency as this, I am sure your generous, kind heart will no 

refuse me any help you can render I wish Dr. Holme 

would feel his pulse ; I do not know how to judge of it, but i 
seems to me irregular,” 

His friend, Dr. 0. W. Holmes, in compliance wit] 
Mrs. Hawthorne’s desire, expressed in this letter to m^ 
saw the invalid, and thus describes his appearance in ai 
article full of tenderness and feeling which was publishe( 
in the '' Atlantic Monthlj ” for July, 1864 : — 

“ Late in the afternoon of the day before he left Boston on hi 
last journey I called upon him at the hotel where he was staying 
He had gone out but a moment before. Looking along the street, 
saw a form at some distance in advance which could only be his, - 
but how changed from his former port and figure ! There was n 
mistaking the long iron-gray locks, the carriage of the head, an 
the general look of the natural outlines and movement; but'^h 
seemed to have shrunken in all his dimensions, and faltered aloni 
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“ His aspect, medically considered, was very unfavorable, 
were persistent local symptoms, referred especially to the st( 
— ‘ boring pain,’ distension, difficult digestion, with great v 
of flesh and strength. He was very gentle, very willing to i 
questions, very docile to such counsel as I offered him, but e’^ 
ly had no hope of recovering his health. He spoke as if his 
were done, and he should write no more. 

“ With aU his obvious depression, there was no failing not: 
in his conversational powers. There was the same backwa 
and hesitancy which in his best days it was hard for him to 
come, so that talking with him was almost like love-makin 
his shy, beautiful soul had to be wooed from its bashful pri 
like an unschooled maiden. The calm despondency with wh 
spoke about himself confirmed the unfavorable opinion sug 
by his look and history.” 

I saw Hawthorne alive, for the last time, the d 
started on this his last mortal journey. His' speed 
his gait indicated severe illness, and I had gxeat m 
ings about the jaunt he was proposing to take so ea: 
the season. His tones were more subdued than eve] 
he scarcely spoke above a whisper. He was very 
tionate in parting, and I followed him to the door, 
ing after him as he went up School Street. I m 
that he faltered from weakness, and I should have 
my hat and joined him to offer my arm, but I kn< 
did not wish to seem ill, and I feared he might be tro 
at my anxiety. Tearing to disturb him, I followed 
with my eyes only, and watched him till he tume 
comer and passed out of sight. 

On the morning of the 19th of May, 1864, a tele 
signed by Franklin Pierce, stunned us all. It annoi 
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“ Pemigewasset House, Plymouth, N. H. 

Thursday morning, 5 o’clock. 

My dear Sir, — The telegraph has communicated to you th( 
'act of our dear friend Hawthorne’s death. My friend Colone 

Eibbard, who bears this note, was a Mend of H , and will tel 

jrou more than I am able to write. 

“ I enclose herewith a note which I commenced last evening t( 
iear Mrs. Hawthorne. 0, how will she bear this shock ! Dea 
nother — dear children — 

When I met Hawthorne in Boston a week ago, it was apparen 
that he was much more feeble and more seriously diseased than . 
had supposed him to be. We came from Centre Harbor yesterday 
Eiflernoon, and I thought he was on the whole brighter than he wa 
the day before. Through the week he had been inclined to som 
Qolency during the day, but restless at night. He retired last nigh 
soon after nine o’clock, and soon fell into a quiet slumber. In les 
than half an hour changed his position, but continued to sleep, 
left the door open between his bedroom and mine, — our bed 
being opposite to each other, — and was asleep myself before elevei 
o’clock. The light continued to burn in my room. At two o’clock 

[ went to H ’s bedside ; he was apparently in a sound slee^ 

and I did not place my hand upon him. At four o’clock I wen 
into his room again, and, as his position was unchanged, I places 
ny hand upon him and found that life was extinct. I sent, how 
ever, immediately for a physician, and called Judge Bell and Colone 
Hibbard, who occupied rooms upon the same floor and near me 
He lies upon his side, his position so perfectly natural and easy, hi 
eyes closed, that it is difficult to realize, while looking upon hi 
noble face, that this is death. He must have passed from natur 2 
slumber to that from which there is no waking without the slightes 
movement 

“ I cannot write to dear Mrs. Hawthorne, and you must exercis 
your judgment with regard to sending this and the unfinished not€ 



“ Like a shadow thrown 
Softly and lightly from a passing cloud,” 

looks toward the east ; and standing in it, as I ka' 
q[nently done, since lie passed out silently into the 
it is easy to imagine the scene on that spring m 
which President Pierce so feelingly describes in his 
On the 24th of May we carried Hawthorne throuj 
blossoming orchards of Concord, and laid him down 
a group of pines, on a hillside, overlooking historic 
All the way from the village church to the gra^ 
birds kept up a perpetual melody. The sun 
brightly, and the air was sweet and pleasant, 
death had never entered the world. Longfello’\ 
Emerson, Channing and Hoar, Agassiz and I 
Greene and Whipple, Alcott and Clarke, Holme 
HiUard, and other friends whom he loved, walked i 
by his side that beautiful spring morning. The co 
ion of his youth and his manhood, for whom he 
willingly, at any time, have given up his ow] 
Pranklin Pierce, was there among the rest, and sc£ 
flowers into the grave. The unfinished Eomance, 
had cost him so much anxiety, the last literary W( 
which he had ever been engaged, was laid on his co 

“ Ak ! who shall lift that wand of magic power. 

And the lost clew regain ? 

The unfinished window in Aladdin’s tower 
Unfinished must remain.” 

Longfellow’s beautiful poem will always be assc 
with the memory of Hawthorne, and most fitting 
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“ O friend with heart as gentle for distress^ 

As resolute with wise true thoughts to bind 
The happiest with the unhappiest of our kind?^ 

JOHN FORSTEE 

“ All men are to an unspeakable degree brothers^ each man's life a stra 
emblem of every man's ; and Human Portraits, faithfully drawn, are oj 
pictures the welcomest on human walls P — CARLYLE. 
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DICKENS. 

[ OBSEETE my favorite chair is placed to-day wher 
the portraits of Charles Dickens are easiest seen, am 
■ take the hint accordingly. Those are likenesses of hiu 
rom the age of twenty-eight down to the year when h 
>assed through “the golden gate/’ as that wise mysti 
YUliam Blake calls death. One would hardly believ 
hese pictures represented the same man ! See what : 
)eautiful young person Maclise represents in this earl; 
ikeness of the great author, and then contrast the fac 
vith that worn one in the photograph of 1869. Th 
lame man, but how different in aspect 1 I sometime 
hink, while looking at those two portraits, I must hav 
mown two individuals bearing the same name, at variou 
)eriods of my own life. Let me speak to-day of th 
munger Dickens. How well I recall the bleak winte 
evening in 1842 when I first saw the handsome, glowin 
ace of the young man who was even then famous ove 
lalf the globe! He came bounding into the TremoD 
Souse, fresh from the steamer that had brought him t 

MTT* nta -noT^nr hn rv h in dll o 


be forgotten. The splendor of his endowm 
personal interest he had won to himself ca 
the enthusiasm of old and young America, a 
to have been among the first to witness his i 
ask me what was his appearance as he ran, o 
up the steps of the hotel, and sprang into t 
seemed all on fire with curiosity, and alive as 
mortal before. From top to toe every fibre 
was unrestrained and alert. What vigor, wl 
what freshness of spirit, possessed him ! Hi 
over, and did not care who heard him ! He 
the Emperor of Cheerfulness on a cruise of 
termined to conquer a realm or two of fun e 
his overflowing existence. That night impre 
my memory for all time, so far as I am co: 
things sublunary. It was Dickens, the tri 
flesh and blood, who stood before us at last, 
companions, three or four lads of my own 
mined to sit up late that night. ISTone of 
course, had the honor of an acquaintance witl 
ful stranger, and I little thought that I shou^ 
come to know him in the beaten way of fri 
live with h i m day after day in years far dis 
should ever be so near to him that he would 
his joys and his sorrows, and thus that I sho 
story of his life from his own lips. 

About midnight on that eventful land in 
everybody called him in those da; 

finished his supper, came down into the ' 


Jen snow, wisely Keeping tne inuuuc oi luv. 
most part. We boys followed cautiou.sly lu‘hiri(l, but 
renongb not to lose any of the fun. Of <‘ours(» the 
I gentlemen soon lost tlieir way on (‘.nu^rgiug into 
shington from Treinont Street. .DieJviuis kt‘pt up one 
tinnal shout of uproarious laughter as h(‘. wtuh rapiilly 
v'ard, reading the signs on the shops, ami obstua ing I ho 
chitecture'' of the new country into vvhioh ho had 
pped as if from the cloiuk Wluui thi^ two arri\od 
osite the "'Old South Ghurch” Diektuis son-uiuod. 1o 
, day I could never tell why. Was it beoauso of its 
3 ied resemblance to St. Paul’s or the Abbey / I tie’ 
■e firmly, the mystery of that shout is still n lu} stery 
ne ! 

’he great event of Box’s first visit to Bemton wiw the 
ler of welcome tendered to him by tin*, ytning men at 
city. It is idle to attexupt mucli talk abcnit the bmi' 
b given on that Monday night in F(*lu'uury» tuonl V" 
j years ago. Papanti’s Hall (wlau’e many of uh louiiied 
ance, under the guidanen of that muster of legs, liow 
pily stiU among us and ])urHuing tlu*, Hium* highly 
calling which ho practis(ul in 1H4‘J) was ihi* Hoeiie lif 
; festivity. It was a glorious episode, in nil mir lives, 
whoever was not there has suHenHl a loss not mmy In 
mate. We younger membera of that dinnf.!r-pii,rty «iit 
;he seventh heaven of hapiiixiess, ami wi^re 
other spheres. Accidentally, of cotirmg I hml u mmi 
: in front of the honored guest ; saw him take ii f iiiirli 
aufif out of Washmgtoii AlkWs Imx, and lieurd luiii 


the yming author amid a perfect volley of 
Health, Happiness, and a Hearty Welcome 
Dickens/’ I can see and hear Mr. Quincy i 
spoke the words. Were ever heard such che 
And when Dickens stood up at last to answ( 
self, so fresh and so handsome, with his hea 
moist with feeling, and his whole frame aglo^ 
citement, how we did hurrah, we young felloe 
me, it was a great night; and we must ha'' 
mighty noise at our end of the table, for I 
frequent messages came down to us from tl 
begging that we would hold up a little and ii 
possible the rapture of our applause. 

After Dickens left Boston he went on his 
travels, gathermg up materials, as he journey 
American Hotes.” He was accomparded as ; 
York by a very dear friend, to whom he afte 
dressed several most interesting letters. Bor 
he always had the warmest enthusiasm; am 
came the second time to America, there was nc 
old companions whom he missed more. Let us 
of these letters written by Dickens nearly tl 
ago. The friend to whom they were addresse 
an intimate and dear associate of mine, anc 
dren have kindly placed at my disposal the w 
spondence. Here is the first letter, time-si 
preserved with rehgious care. 


Euller’s Hotel, Washington, Monday, M 
Mt dear Felton: I was more delighted than I 
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away with you more than half the delight and pleasure of my 
World ; and I heartily wish you could bring it back again. 

There are very interesting men in this place, — highly interesting 
of course, — hut it ’s not a comfortable place ; is it ? If spittl 
could wait at table we should be nobly attended, but as that prop 
erty has not been imparted to it in the present state of mechanics 
science, we are rather lonely and orphan*-like, in respect of “ beinj 
looked arter.” A blithe black was introduced on our arrival, as ou 
peculiar and especial attendant. IIo is the only gentleman in th 
town who has a peculiar delicacy in intruding upon my valuahl 
time. It usually takes seven rings and a threatening message fron 
- — to produce him ; and when be conies he goes to letch some 
thing, and, forgetting it by the way, comes baek no more. 

We have been in great distress, really in distress, at the non-arriva 
of the Caledonia. Y ou may conceive wliat our joy was, when, whiL 
we were dining out yesterday, II. arrived with the joyful intelligence 
of her safety. The very news of her having really arrived seeme< 
to diminish the distance between ourselves and home, by one hall 
at least. 

And this morning (though we have not yet received our heap oJ 
despatches, for which we are looking eagerly forward to tins night’ 
mail), — this morning there reached us unexpectedly, through th< 
government bag (Heaven knows how they came there), two of ou 
many and long-looked-for letters, wherein was a circiimstantia 
account of the whole conduct and behavior of our pets ; with mar 
vellous narrations of Charley’s precocity at a Twelftli Night jiive 
nile party at Macready’s ; and trenumdous predictions of tlio gov 
erness, dimly suggesting liis having got out of pot-hooks and hangers 
and darkly insinuating the possibility of his writing us a lette: 
before long ; and many other workings of the same prophetic spirit 
in reference to him and his sisters, very gladdening to their mother’i 
heart, and not at all depressing to their fatlier’a. There was, also 
the doctor’s renort whicli was a clean bill : and the mirRe’s renort 
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exactly know wliy I should go there, I neec 
to my own inclinations. My route is of Mr. 
and I think it a very good one. We go on W 
Richmond in Virginia. On Monday we return 
two days. On Thursday morning we start for Pi 
by the Ohio to Cincinnati, Louisville, Kentuci 
Louis ; and either down the Lakes to Buffalo, or 
phia, and by New York to that place, where we 
and then make a hasty trip into Canada. We si 
please Heaven, on the 30th of April. If I don’t 
you in the care of the postmaster at that place, I 
you from England. 

But if 1 do find one, my right hand shall fc 
before I forget to be your truthful and constant cc 
dear Felton, because I promised it, nor because 
tendency to correspond (which is far from bei 
because I am truly grateful to you for, and have 
proud by, that affectionate and elegant tribute w 
but because you are a man after my own heart, ai 
And for the love I bear you, and the pleasure 'v 
always think of you, and the glow I shall feel 
handwriting in my own home, I hereby enter int< 
and covenant to write as many letters to you as y 
least. Amen. 

Come to England I Come to England I Our o 
know ; they are said by Americans to be coppery, 
of the largest size. We are thought to excel in 
from despicable in point of lobsters, and inperiwin 
to challenge the universe. Our oysters, small th 
not devoid of the refreshing influence which tha‘ 
supposed to exercise in these latitudes. Try then 
Affectionately yours, 

Ci 

His next letter is dated from Niagan 


into fits, from wliicii recovery miglit be cloubttui. 

They are, as you will see, four copies of the same thing. Th 
nature of the document you will discover at a glance. As I hope 
and believed, the best of the British brotherhood took fire at m 
being attacked because I spoke niy mind and theirs on the subjec 
of an international copyright; and with all good speed, and heart 
private letters, transmitted to rno this small parcel of gauntlets fc 
immediate casting down. 

Now my first idea was, publicity being the object, to send on 
copy to you for a Boston noWwspaper, another to Bryant for hi 
paper, a third to the New York Herald (becanso of its large circu 
lation), and a fourth to a highly respectable journal at Washingto: 
(the property of a gentleman, and a fine fellow named Seator 
whom I knew there), which I think is called the Intelligence] 
Then the Knickerbocker stepped into rny mind, and then it occurre 
to me that possibly the North American Eeview might be the bes 
organ after all, because indisputably the most respectable and hon 
orable, and the most concerned in the rights of literature. 

Whether to limit its publication to one journal, or to extend it t 
several, is a question so very dinicult of decision to a stranger, tha 
I have finally resolved to semd these papers to you, and ask yo 
(mindful of the conversation we had on BiikS head one day, in tha 
renowned 03^Mter-(!ellar) to nwolvo tlui point for mo. You need fee 
no weighty sense of resiionsibility, my dear Felton, for whateve 
you do is sure to please mo. If you see Bumner, take him into ou 
councils. The only two tilings to be borne in mind are, first, that i 
they be published in several quarters, they must bo published in a 
simultaneously ; secondly, that I hold them in trust, to put ther 
before the people. 

I fear this is imposing a heavy tax upon your friondship ; and 
don’t fear it the less, by reason of being well assured that it is on 
70U will most readily pay. I shall be in Montreal about the lit 
of May. Will you write to m© there, to the care of the Earl o: 
Mulgrave, and tell me what you have done ? 

So much for tliat. Bisness first, pleasure artervards, as Kini 


fellow’s note. Sumner I have not yet heard fro 
reason I am constantly bringing telescopes to bear 
boat, in hopes to see him coming over, accompanie< 
portmanteau. 

To say anything about this wonderful place would 
sense. It far exceeds my most sanguine expectatic 
impression on my mind has been, from the first, noth 
and peace. I have n’t drunk the water. Bearing 
caution, I have devoted myself to beer, whereof ther 
ingly pretty fall in this house. 

One of the noble hearts who sat for the Cheery 
dead. If I had been in England, I would certainly 1 
mourning for the loss of such a glorious hfe. His 
expected to survive him. I am told that it appears 
randum found among the papers of the deceased, t 
time he gave away in charity £600,000, or thn 
dollars I 

What do you say to my acUng at the Montreal T. 
an old hand at such matters, and am going to join th( 
garrison in a public representation for the benefit of 
We shall have a good house, they say. I am goin^ 
Mr. Snobbington in a funny farce called A dood H 
shall want a flaxen wig and eyebrows; and my 
broken by visions of there being no such commodil 
I wake in the dead of night in a cold perspiration, 
imaginary barbers, all denying the existence or 

obtaining such articles. If had a flaxen head, I 

have it shaved and get a wig and eyebrows out of h 
pecuniary compensation. 

By the by, if you could only have seen the man 
crushing a friendly Quaker in the parlor door I It v 
sight I ever saw. I had told him not to admit anyl 
forgetting that I had previously given this honest Qi 
invitation to come. The Quaker would not be denie 
stanch. When I came imnn them the Onn.ker wfi,! 


steauLDoau x utiu «i;u,oiKuc;ui uuiuutji wiui me, outside 

coach, from Cincinnati to Columbus. A New England poet bus 
about me on the Ohio, like a gigantic bee. A mesmeric doctor 
an impossibly great age, gave me pamphlets at Louisville. I 1: 
suffered much, very much. 

If I could get beyond New York to see anybody, it would 
(as you know) to see you. But I do not expect to reach 

Carlton ” until the last day of May, and then we are going -v 
the Goldens somewhere on the banks of the North Eiver fc 
couple of days. So you see we shall not have much leisure for 
voyaging preparations. 

You and Dr. Howe (to whom my love) must come to 2S 
York. On the 6th of June, you must engage yourselves to c 
with us at the ‘‘ Carlton ” ; and if we don’t make a merry ever 
of it, the fault shall not be in us. 

Mrs. Dickens unites with mo in best regards to Mrs. Eelton 
your little daughter, and I am always, my dear Felton, 
Affectionately your friend, ‘ 

Charles Dioken 

P. S. I saw a good deal of Walker at Cincinnati. I like 
very much. W (5 took to him mightily at first, because he res 
bled you in face and figure, we thought. You will be glad to 1 
that our news from home is cliecring from first to last, all v 
happy, and loving. My friend Forster says in his last letter tha 
“wants to know you,” and looks forward to Longfellow. 

Wlien Dickens arrived in Montreal he had, it seem 
busy time of it, and I have often heard of his capital i 
ing in private theatricals while in that city. 

MoiCTBjiAX, Saturday, 21st May, 18 

Mv DEAR Felton: I was delighted to receive your letter ; 
terday, and was well pleased with its contents. anticip; 

objection to Carlyle’s letter. I called particular attention to it 
three reasons. Firstly, because he boldly said what all the of 


pursue that theme, so let it pass. 

The wig and whiskers are in a state of the highes 
The play comes off next Wednesday night, the 25th. 
I give to see you in the front row of the centre box, 
gleaming not unlike those of my dear friend Pick^ 
radiant with as broad a grin as a staid professor e 
and your very coat, waistcoat, and shoulders expressi 
should take together when the performance was c 
give something (not so much, but still a good rour 
could only stumble into that very dark and dusty 
daytime (at any minute between twelve and thre( 
with my coat off, the stage manager and universal ( 
impracticable ladies and impossible gentlemen on to 
fines of insanity, shouting and driving about, in my < 
an extent which would justify any philanthropic st 
ping me into a strait-waistcoat without further in 
oring to goad H. into some dim and faint unde: 
prompter’s duties, and struggling in such a vortex 
bustle, confusion, and inextricable entanglement 
action as you would grow giddy in contemplating. 
Roland for an Oliver, A good ISTight’s Rest, and E 
This kind of voluntary hard labor used to be my 
The furor has come strong upon me again, and I bei 
more of opinion that nature intended me for the less^ 
theatre, and that pen, ink, and paper have spoiled a i 

0, how I look forward across that rolling water t( 
small tenantry I How I busy myself in thinking 1 
look, and where the tables are, and in what posit: 
stand relatively to the other furniture ; and whethc 
there in the night, or in the morning, or in the 
whether we shall be able to surprise them, or wheth 
too sharply^ looking out for us ; and what our pets 
how they ’ll look , and who will be the first to c< 
hands, and so forth I If I could but tell you how 
heart on rushing into Forster’s study (he is my gi 
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j^ithout a moment’s warning, and how I picture every little trai 
ind circumstance of our arrival to myself, down to the very color o; 
he bow on the cook’s cap, you would almost think I had changec 
Dlaces with my eldest son, and was still in pantaloons of tb 
hinnest texture. I left all these things — God only knows wha 
i love I have for them — as coolly and calmly as any animate< 
jucumber ; but when I come upon them again I shall have lost al 
30wer of self-restraint, and shall as certainly make a fool of mysel 
In the popular meaning of that expression) as ever Grimaldi did h 
lis way, or George III. in his. 

And not the less so, dear Felton, for having found some warn 
learts, and left some instalments of earnest and sincere affection 
Dehind me on this continent. And whenever I turn my menta 
telescope hitherward, trust me that one of the first figures it wil 
iescry will wear spectacles so like yours that the maker could n’ 
iell the difference, and shall address a Greek class in such an exac 
mitation of your voice, that the very students hearing it shoul( 
Dry, “ That ’s he I Three cheers. Hoo-r ay-ay-ay ~ay-ay I ” 

About those joints of yours, I think you are mistaken. The;; 
:anH be stiff. At the worst they merely want the air of Kev 
STork, which, being impregnated with the flavor of last year’ 
Dysters, has a surprising effect in rendering the human frami 
mpple and flexible in all cases of rust. 

A terrible idea occurred to me as I wrote those words. Th 
Dyster-cellars, — what do they do when oysters are not in season 
[s pickled salmon vended there ? Do they sell crabs, shrimps 
tinkles, herrings ? The oyster-openers, — what do they do? D< 
they commit suicide in despair, or wrench open tight drawers an( 
cupboards and hermetically sealed bottles for practice ? Perhap 
they are dentists out of the oyster season. Who knows ? 

Affectionately yours, 


Chakles Dickens. * 



Diary (^a larce in one act, the joint production 
and Mark Lemon), and Dickens played six cl 
the piece. hTever have I seen such wonderful 
face and form as he gave us that night. He 
nately a rattling lawyer of the Middle Tem| 
an eccentric pedestrian and cold-water drinl 
sexton, an invalid captain, and an old woman, 
it was, to be sure, and how we roared over tl 
ance! Here is the playbill which I held ii 
nineteen years ago, while the great writer v 
himself to be as pre-eminent an actor as 
author. One can see by reading the bill th 
was manager of the company, and that it wai 
direction that the plays were produced. C 
clear evidence of his hand in the very wore 
bill: — 

On Wednesday evening, September 1, 1852. 

^^THE AMATEUR COMPANY 

OF THE 

GUILD OF LITERATURE AND ART; 

To encourage Life Assurance and other provident 1: 
Authors and Artists; to render such assistance to 
never compromise their independence ; and to found a 
tion where honorable rest from arduous labors shall 
ciated with the discharge of congenial duties ; 

“ Will have the honor of presenting,” etc., e 

But let us go on with the letters. Here is t 
to his friend after Dickens arrived home agj 
land. It is delightful, through and through. 

LomooN, 1 Devonshire Terrace, York Gate 
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he most stupendous sinc^ I came home. The dinners I have had 
0 eat, the places I have had to go to, the letters I have had tc 
nswer the sea of business and of pleasure in which I have beer 

ilunged, not even the geniu*^ of an or the pen of a coulc 

[escribe. 

Wherefore I indite a mons'trously short and wildly uninteresting 
pistle to the American Dando ,■ but perhaps you don’t know whc 
)ando was. He was an oyster-eater, my dear Felton. He used t( 
ro into oyster-shops, without a farthing of money, and stand at th( 
iounter eating natives, until the man who opened them grew pale 
sast down his knife, staggered backward, struck his white foreheac 
vith his open hand, and cried, “ You are Dando III” He has beei 
mown to eat twenty dozen at one sitting, and would have eatei 
brty, if the truth had not flashed upon the shopkeeper. For thes< 
)ffences he was constantly committed to the House of Correction 
during his last imprisonment he was taken ill, got worse and worse 
ind at last began knocking violent double-knocks at Death’s dooi 
Che doctor stood beside his bed, with his fingers on his pulse. “ H( 
s going,” says the doctor. “ I see it in his eye. There is only on< 
hing that would keep life in him for another hour, and that is — 
oysters.” They were immediately brought. Dando swallowe< 
sight, and feebly took a ninth. He held it in his mouth and looke< 
:ound the bed strangely. “Hot a bad one, is it?” says the doctoi 
Che patient shook his head, rubbed his trembling hand upon hi 
stomach, bolted the oyster, and fell back — dead. They buried hin 
in the prison yard, and paved his grave with oyster-shells. 

We are all well and hearty, and have already begun to wonde 
P7hat time next year you and Mrs. Felton and Dr. Howe will com 
across the briny sea together. To-morrow wo go to the seaside fo 
two months. I am looking out for news of Longfellow, and sha 
be delighted when I know that he is on his way to London and thi 
bouse. 


mi vigor ana energy. 

On board that ship coming home I established a 
United Vagabonds, to the large amusement of the 
sengers. This holy brotherhood committed all kind; 
and dined always, with a variety of solemn forms, ai 
table, below the mast, away from all the rest. The ( 
when we were three or four days out, I produced 
chest and recovered him. We had a few more sick 
and I went round ^Hhe wards” every day in grej 
panied by two Vagabonds, habited as Ben Allen ai 
bearing enormous rolls of plaster and huge pairs o 
were really very merry aU the way, breakfasted i 
Liverpool, shook hands, and parted most cordially. . 

Affectionately 

Your faithful : 

P. S. I have looked over my journal, and have 
duce my American trip in two volumes. I have wri 
the first since I came home, and hope to be out in 0< 
“ exclusive news,” to be communicated to any friend 
may like to intrust it, my dear P. 

Wliat a capital epistolary pen Dickens helc 
never to have written the shortest note witho 
piquant in it ; and when he attempted a lett 
made it entertaining from sheer force of hahi 

When I think of this man, and all the last 
abounding pleasure he has brought into the ^ 
der at the superstition that dares to arraign h 
philosopher once said : He that thinks any i 
time foolish has either to grow wiser, or is pa 
to do so”; and I have always counted it ; 
fiction that playfulness is inconsistent wit 


rheumatism, who complained that Dickens had “ too mud 
exuberant sociality” in his books for him, and he won 
dered how any one could get through Pickwick. Mi 
solemn friend evidently preferred the dropping-down 
deadness of manner, which he had been accustomed t( 
find in Hervey’s “ Meditations,” and other Idndred authors 
where it always seems to be urged that life would b( 
endurable but for its pleasures. A person once com- 
mended to my acq[uaintance an individual whom he de- 
scribed as “a fine, pompous, gentlemanly man,” and ] 
thought it prudent, under the circumstances, to decluu 
the proffered introduction. 

But I will proceed with those outbursts of bright- 
heartedness vouchsafed to us in Dickens’s letters. Tc 
me these epistles are good as fresh “ Uncommercials,” oj 
unpubhshed “Sketches by Boz.” 

1 Devonshirk Tirjxaob, York Gate, Beqbnt’s Park, London 
1st September, 1842. 

My dear Felton: Of ooitrse that lettei' in the papers was as fou 
a forgery as ever felon swung for. .... I have not contradicted i' 
publicly, nor shall I. When I tilt at such wringings out of th( 
dirtiest mortality, I shall ho another man — indeed, almost the crea- 
ture they would make me. 

I gave your message to Forster, who sends a despatch-hex full of 
kind remembrances in return. He is in a groat state of deligh 
with the first volume of my American book (which I have jus 
finished), and swears loudly by it. It is True^ and Honorable ^ 
know, and I shall hop© to send it you, complete, by the first stoame: 
in ISTovember. 

Your description of the porter and the carpet-bags prepares m( 
for a first-rate facetious noved, brimful of the richest Immor, oi 

wrbinli T UtitrA via tr/'Mi Atv rvo fVA ici if acvIIa/I V .Qatvia. 


oPENmas 

OF 

LIFE 

BY 

YOU^ra BAE-DO. 

As to the man putting the luggage on his head, as 
adopt it from this hour. 

I date this from London, where I have come, as a 
graceless bachelor, for a day or two ; leaving my ■\ 

at the seaside Heavens ! if you were I 

minute ! A piece of salmon and a steak are cookin 
it ’s a very wet day, and I have had a fire lighted ; i 
on a side-table ; the room looks the more snug froi 
wwdismantled one in the house ; plates are warminj 
Maclise, whose knock I am momentarily expectin 
told you of, who never comes into the house, exC' 
all out of town, is walking about in his shirt-slee 
smallest consciousness of impropriety j a great moi 
waiting to be read aloud, after dinner. With what 
clap you down into the easiest chair, my genial Pel 
but 'appear, and order you a pair of slippers instant 
Since I have written this, the aforesaid groom 
man (as the fashion is) with fiery-red hair (as the 
has looked very hard at me and fluttered about 
time, like a giant butterfly. After a pause, he say; 
lerish kind of way : “ I vent to the club this mo: 
vorn’t no letters, sir.” “ Very good, Topping.” 
sir ? ” “ Pretty well. Topping.” “ G-lad to hear i1 

ain’t wery weU, sir.” Eo! ” '^Eo, sir, she ’sag 
a hincrease wery soon, and it makes her rather i 
ven a young voman gets at all down at sich a ti 
down wery deep, sir.” To this sentiment I reply i 
then he adds, as he stirs the fire (as if he were th 
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“ An officer in the army.” “ I beg your pardon, sir,” he said 
touching his hat, “ but the club as I always drove him to wos th( 
United Servants.” 

The real name of this club is the United Service, but I have nc 
doubt he thought it was a higli-lifc-below-stairs kind of resort, anc 
that this gentleman was a retired buder or superannuated footman. 

There ’s the knock, and the Glreat Western sails, or steams rather 
to-morrow. Write soon again, dear Felton, and ever believe 
me, .... 

Your affectionate friend, 

Charles Diokens. 

P. S. All good angels prosper Dr. Howe. lie, at least, will nol 
like me the less, I hope, for what I shall say of Laura. 

London, 1 DEvoNsmiiffl Terraob, York Gate, Regent’s Park 
Slst Docombor, 1842. 

My dear Felton: Many and many happy New Years to yoi 
and yours 1 As many happy children as may bo quite convenien 
(no more) ! and as many happy meetings between them, and oui 
children, and between you and us, as the kind fates in their utrnos' 
kindness shall favorably decree I 

The American book (to begin witli that) has been a moat com- 
plete and thorough-going succc^ss. Four huge editions have no'vv 
been sold and jpaid for^ and it lias won golden ojiinions from aJ. 

sorts of men, except our friend in F- , who is a miserable crea> 

hire ; a disappointed man in great poverty, to whom I liavo ovei 
been most kind and considerate (I need scarcely say that) ; anc 
another friend in B->-» — , no less a person than an illustrious gentle- 
man named , who wrote a story called They have dorn 

no harm, and have fallen short of their mark, which, of course, waj 
to annoy me. Now I arn perfectly free from any diseased curiosit} 
in such respects, and whenever I hear of a notice of this kind, I nevei 
read it ; whereby I always conceive (don’t yon ?) that I get the vic- 
tory. With regard to your slave-owners, they may cry, till they arc 
as black in the face as their own slaves, that Dickons lies. Di(;ken« 


and profit at other men’s cost will no doubt enable ] 
almost as soon as you receive this. I hope you will 
particularly commend, my dear Felton, one Mr. Pe 
daughters to your tender regards. I have a kind of 
myself. 

Blessed star of morning, such a trip as we had into 
after Longfellow went away I The we ” means F 
Stanfield (the renowned marine painter), and the ] 
We went down into Devonshire by the railroad, and 
an open carriage from an innkeeper, patriotic in all Pic 
and went on with post horses. Sometimes we trav 
sometimes all day, sometimes both. I kept the joi 
ordered aU the dinners, paid all the turnpikes, cond 
conversations with the post-boys, and regulated the 
we travelled. Stanneid (an old sailor) consulted an 
on aU disputea points of wayfaring; and referred, 
pocket-compass and other scientific instruments. T] 
in Forster’s department ; and Maclise, having nothu 
do, sang songs. Heavens I If you could have seei 
bottles — distracting in their immense varieties of Sj 
out of the carriage pockets I If you could have witi 
devotion of the post-bcys, the wild attachment of tl 
maniac glee of the waiters. If you could have follow 
earthy old churches we visited, and into the strange 
gloomy sea-shore, and down into the depths of mi 
the tops of giddy heights where the unspeakably gi 
roaring, I don’t know how many hundred feet below 
have seen but one ^leam of the bright fires by whici 
big rooms of ancient inns at night, until long after 
had come and gone, or smelt but one steam of the 3 
white, dear Felton, like that amazing compound I sen 
but a rich, genial, glowing brown) which came in e's 
a huge broad china bowl ! I never laughed in my li 
this journey. It would have done you good to h^ 
choking and gasping and bursting the buckle off tJ 


the Spirit of Fun. But stop till you come to England, — I say n( 
more. 

The actuary of the national debt could n’t calculate the numbe: 
of children who are coming here on Twelfth Night, in honor of 
Charley’s birthday, for which occasion I have provided a magic lan- 
tern and divers other tremendous engines of that nature. But tin 
best of it is that Forster and I have purchased between us the entire 
stock in trade of a conjurer, the practice and display whereof is in- 
trusted to me. And 0 my dear eyes, Felton, if you could see m( 
conjuring the company’s watches into impossible tea-caddies, anc 
causing pieces of money to fly, and burning pocket-handkerchief 
without hurting ’em, and practising in my own room, without any- 
body to admire, you would never forget it as long as you live. Ii 
those tricks which require a confederate, I am assisted (by reasor 
of his imperturbable good-humor) by Stanfield, who always doe! 
his part exactly the wrong way, to the unspeakable delight of al 
beholders. We come out on a small scale, to-night, at Forster’s 
where we see the old year out and the new one in. Particulars ol 
shall be forwarded in my next. 

I have quite made up my mind that F really believes he dot 

know you personally, and has all his life. He talks to me abou 
you with such gravity that I am afraid to grin, and feel it necessary 
to look quite serious. Sometimes he idh me things about you 
does n’t ask me, you know, so that I am occasionally perplexec 
beyond all telling, and begin to think it was he, and not I, wh< 
went to America. It ’s the queerest thing in the world. 

The book I was to have given Longfellow for you is not wortl 
sending by itself, being only a Barnaby. But I will look up som< 
manuscript for you (I think I have that of the American Note 
complete), and will try to make the parcel better worth its lon^ 
conveyance. With regard to Maclise’s pictures, you certainly an 
quite right in your impression of them ; but he is such a discur 
fiive devil” (as he says about himself), and flies off at such od( 
tangents, that I feel it difficult to convey to you any general notioi 
of his nuTOOSft. I will trv to do so when T write fl.frain. T wan 


With true regard and affection, yo 
Char 

Here is a letter that seems to me somet 
dons in its fun and pathos : — 

1 Devonshire Tereace, York Gate, Regh 
2d March, 1843. 

My dear Felton: I don’t know where to begin, b 
long with a terrible splash into this letter, on the cb: 
up somewhere. 

Hurrah I Up hke a cork again, with the “ North 

view ” in my hand. Like you, my dear , anc 

more in praise of it, though I go on to the end of t 
cannot think how much notice it has attracted he 
called the other day, with the number (thinking I : 
seen it), and I being out at the time, he left a note, 
and of the writer, in terms that warmed my heart, 
ton (one of whose people wrote a notice in the 
which they have since publicly contradicted) also wr< 
it in just the same strain. And many others have d 

I am in great health and spirits and powdering 
zlewit, with all manner of facetiousness rising up 
I go on. As to news, I have really none, saving 
never took any exercise in his life) has been laid u 
tism for weeks past, but is now, I hope, getting be 
captain, as I call him, — he who took me out, I i 
whom I had that adventure of the cork soles, — has 
too, and seeing all the lions under my escort. GrO< 
wish you could have seen certain other mahogany- 
captains) who used to call here for him in the me 
him off to docks and rivers and all sorts of queer pL 
always returned late at night, with rum-and-water t 
eyes, and a complication of punchy smells in his m 
better than a comedy to us, having marvellous wa 
pocket-handkerchief round his neck at dinner-timi 


sea names, and never knowing what o’clock it was, bnt taking r 
nio’ht for seven in the evening; with many other sailor oddities 
full of honesty, manliness, and good temper. We took hin 
Drury Lane Theatre to see Much Ado About No thing. Bi 
never could find out what he meant by turning round, after he 
watched the first two scenes with great attention, and inqui 
whether it was a Polish piece.”. . . . 

On the 4th of April I am going to preside at a public dinner 
the benefit of the printers ; and if you were a guest at that ii 
would n’t I smite you on the shoulder, harder than ever I ra| 
the well-beloved back of Washington Irving at the City Ilote 
New York I 

You were asking me — I love to say asking, as if wo could 
together — about Maclisc. He is such a discursive fellow, an^ 
eccentric in his might, that on a mental review of his pictures I 
hardly tell you of them as leading to any one strong purpose, 
the annual Exhibition of the Royal Academy comes off in May, 
then I will endeavor to give you some notion of him. He is a 
mendous creature, and might do anything. But, like all trernonc 
creatures, he takes his own way, and flies off at unexpected brcai 
in the conventional wall. 

You know H ’s Book, I daresay. Ahl I saw a scene 

mingled comicality and seriousness at his funeral some weeks 

which has clioked me at dinner-time ever since. C and I v 

as mourners ; and as he lived, poor follow, five miles out of tow 

drove C down. It was such a day as I hope, for the crcdii 

nature, is seldom seen in any parts but these, — muddy, foggy, ^ 
dark, cold, and unutterably wretched in every possible ri.'spect. N 

0 has enormous whiskers, which straggle all down his tliroj 

such weatlier, and stick out in front of him, like a partially un 
elled bird’s-nest ; so that ho looks queer enough at tho best, but w 
he is very wet, and in a state between jollity (he is always ^ 
jolly with me) and the deepest gravity (going to a funeral, 

1 \ •i. •_ _ .1 i.._ • . • I *1 V • n, 1 
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painful and distressing as anything I ever saw. There was ai 
pendent clergyman present, with his bands on and a Bible un 

arm, who, as soon as we were seated, addressed thus, in 

emphatic voice: “Mr. 0 j have you seen a paragraph resj 

our departed friend, which has gone the round of the morni 

pers? ” “ Yes, sir,” says C , “ I have,” looking very hare 

the while, for he had told me with some pride coming down 
was his composition. “ Oh I ” said the clergyman. “ The 

will agree with me, Mr. C , that it is not only an insult 

who am the servant of the Almighty, but an insult to the Ain 

whose servant I am.” “ How is that, sir ? ” said C- . 

stated, Mr. C , in that paragraph,” says the minister, “tha- 

Mr. H failed in business as a bookseller, he was persuac 

me to try the pulpit, which is false, incorrect, unchristian, in i 
ner blasphemous, and in all respects contemptible. Let us 
With which, my dear Felton, and in the same breath, I give y 
word, he knelt down, as we all did, and began a very mil 
jumble of an extemporary prayer. I was really penetrate( 

sorrow for the family, but when 0 (upon his knees, and s* 

for the loss of an old friend) whispered me, “ that if that wa 
clergyman, and it was n’t a funeral, he ’d have punched his h( 
felt as if nothing but convulsions could possibly relieve me. , 
Faithfully always, my dear Felton, 

C 

Was there ever such a genial, jovial creature a; 
toaster of humor ! When we read his friendly ep 
we cannot help wishing he had written letters on 
when we read his novels we grudge the time he emp 
on anything else. 

Broadstairs, Kent, 1st September, 
Mr DEAR Felton: If I thought it in the nature of thing 
you and I could ever agree on paper, touching a certain Cl 
witian question whereupon F tells me you have rema 


ately under my noso.” . . . A(. whi.'li wnliuiml. y..,i will 

and I shall laugh; and then (Cor 1 foresee (his will all im| 
my land) we shall call for anolher pel. <il purler iiinl (wo o 

dozen of oysters. 

Now don’t you in your own lu^art and soul tjJiarrrl wifh 
this long silence? Not half so xniwli as I <{iiunv! with m 
know; but if you could road half tlio I writ** to yon 

gination, you would swear by me Tor tlu^ Ih'.sI. of* ccm-siH. 
The truth is, that wlion I have done my morning’s 
my pen, and from that minute T it a 
take it up again, until imaginary butrliew ami huktTM wa 
to my desk. I walk about l)rinirul of lethu'H, furi'iimiH tl 
tions, touching morseds, and path(‘ti(! frietidKlups, hut oim'l 1 
soul of me uncork myself. The post-oniee in my rook lihew 
average number of letters that 7 nuM la^ writttm every iliiy i«, 
least, a dozen. And you could no rnon^ km»w what. I wiva \ 
to you spiritually, from the perusal of tlie bodily ihitliamlli, lit 
could tell from my hat what was going on in my heiid, or etm! 
my heart on the surface of my flannel waistcoat, 

This is a little fishing-placo ; hitonmdy (piiet; hiiilt <m 
whereon — in the centre of a tiny wuniciretdar Imy t^ir 
stands; the sea rolling and dashing undtu’ tlu* wimlnwH. Sion 
out are the Goodwin Sands, (yon ’ve heard of flu* t hn.dw m 8, 
whence floating lights perpetually wink alhu’ thnk, if ibn 
carrying on intrigues with tint scu’vants. Also fiacre m ii I'lf,! 
house called the North Foreland on a hill hidiind the viilri||i\ » 
parsonic light, which reprovers the young ant! giddy 
stares grimly out upon the sea. linden’ the elllT lire rare goud 
where all the children assemble every morning fwnl llirot? up i 
sible fortifications, which the sea thniws down apun at iuch 
Old gentlemen and ancient liwiies flirt afler tlieir omii iiismm'i 
reading-rooms and on a great many «‘iith*rc«l Hmi'i in th*' 
Other old gentlemen look all day through imd v 

anything. In a bay-window in a one pair frmu fimr ! 
one a erentleman with rather lorm hair nnd tin tift'ls’h <1 1 . n ■ 


disposed to be talked to; ana i am toia ne is ver 
indeed. He ’s as brown as a berry, and they do say 
tune to the innkeeper who sells beer and cold puncl 
mere rumor. Sometimes he goes up to London (eight 
away), and then I ’m told there is a sound in Lincoln 
night, as of men laughing, together with a clinking ( 
forks and wine-glasses. 

I never shall have been so near you since we parh 
G-eorge Washington as next Tuesday. Forster, Macli 
perhaps Stanfield, are then going aboard the Ounar 
Liverpool, to bid Macready good by, and bring his v? 
will be a very hard parting. You will see and know I 
Wo gave him a splendid dinner last Saturday at Bichn 
I presided with my accustomed grace. He is one c 
fellows in the world, and I would give a great deal 
I should sit beside each other to see him play Yirgi 
Werner, which I take to be, everyway, the greatest piec 
perfection that his lofty art is capable of attaining. His I 
cially the last act, is a tremendous reality ; but so inc 
everything he does. You recollect, perhaps, that he waf 
of our children while we were away. I love him dej 

You asked me, long ago, about Maclise. He is sue 
fellow in his subjects, that it would be next to impos 
such an article as you were thinking of about him. 
could form an idea of his genius. One of these da} 
come out, “ Moore’s Irish Melodies,” entirely illustrate 
every page. When it comes, I ’ll send it to you. Y 
some notion of him then. He is in great favor with tl 
paints secret pictures for her to put upon her husband’i 
morning of his birthday, and the like. But if he hi 
will leave his mark on more enduring things than palai 

And so L is married. I remember her well, an 

her portrait, in words, to the life. A very beautifu 
creature, and a proper love for a poet. My cordial r^ 
and congratulations. Do they live in the house whe 

fastftd? 


characters, and I feel it so impossible that I would wager Sc 
never did of his, real as they are. I had a good piece of absurd 
in my head a night or two ago. I dreamed that somebody v 
dead. I don’t know who, but it ’s not to the purpose. It wa 
private gentleman, and a particular friend ; and I was greatly ov 
come when the news was broken to tne (very delicately) by a gi 
tleman in a cocked hat, top boots, and a sheet. Nothing 

Grood God I ” I said, “ is he dead ? ” “ Ho is as dead, sir,” rejoii 
the gentleman, “ as a door-nail. But wo must all die, Mr. Dieke: 
sooner or later, my dear sir.” Ah! ” I said. ''Yea, to be ar 
Yery true. But what did he die of? ” The gontlenian burst iut 
flood of tears, and said, in a voice broken by emotion : " He dn 
tened his youngest child, air, with a toasting-fork.” I never in i 
life was so affected as at his having fallen a victim to this cjornplai 
It carried a conviction to my mind that ho never could have 
covered. I knew that it was the moat intoreating and fatal mahi 
in the world; and I wrung the gentleman’s hand in a convula 
of respectful admiration, for I felt that this explanation did eq 
honor to his head and heart I 

What do you tliink of Mrs. Gamp ? And how do you like ■ 
undertaker ? I have a fancy that tliey arc in your way. 0 heav( 
such green woods as I was rambling among down in Yorkslii 
when I was getting that done last July I For days and wcHiks 
never saw the sky but through green boughs ; and all day lon^ 
cantered over such soft moss and turf, that the horse’s feet scarce 
made a sound upon it. Wo have some friends in that part of i 
country (close to Castle Howard, whore Lord Morpetli’a fat! 
dwells in state, in his park indeed), who are the jollieat of the jol 
keeping a big old country house, with an ale cellar something lat] 
than a reasonable church, and everything like Goldsmith’s Ir 
dances, "in a concatenation accordingly.” Just the place for y^ 
Felton I We performed some madnesses there in the way of forfe 
picnics, rustic games, inspections of ancient monasteries at midnig 
when the moon was shining, that would have gonci to your he? 
and, as Mr. Weller says, "como out on the other sidt^.”. . . . 


My viRT DEAR Felton: You are a prophet, anc 
from business straightway. Yesterday morning, N 
when I walked into my little workroom after bre 
looking out of window at the snow in the garden, ■ 
particularly well in consequence of some staggering 
last night, whereby I was beset, — the postman ca 
with a knock, for which I denounced him from my 
your hand upon the cover of a letter which he brough 
blessed him, presented him with a glass of whiskey 
his family (they are all well), and opened the despat 
and oystery twinkle in my eye. And on the very i 
the new year dates, I read your iTew Year congratu 
tually as if you lived in the next house. Why don’t 

ITow, if instantly on the receipt of this you will s 
independent citizen down to the Cunard wharf at I 
find that Captain Hewett, of the Britannia steamshi] 
a small parcel for Professor Felton of Cambridge ; au 
you will find a Christmas Carol in prose; being a 
Christmas by Charles Dickens. Over which Christmj 
Dickens wept and laughed and wept again, and exci 
most extraordinary manner in the composition ; and i 
of he walked about the black streets of London, fift( 
miles, many a night when all the sober folks had go 
Its success is most prodigious. And by every post 
strangers write all manner of letters to him about tl 
hearths, and how this same Carol is read aloud there 
little shelf by itself. Indeed, it is the greatest succes 
that this ruffian and rascal has ever achieved. 

Forster is out again; and if he don’t go in again, a: 
m which we have been keeping Christmas, he must 
indeed. Such dinings, such dancings, such conjurin 
man’s-buffings, such theatre-goings, such kissings-oi 
and kissings-in of new ones, never took place in the 
To keep the Chuzzlewit going, and do this little boo' 
the odd times between two parts of it, was, as you 


ready’s the other night, going down a country dance with Mrs. M. 
yon would have thought I was a country gentleman of independeu' 
property, residing on a tiptop farm, with the wind blowing straigh' 
in my face every day 

Your friend, Mr. P , dined with us one day (I don’t knov^ 

whether I told you this before), and pleased us very much. Mr 

0 has dined here once, and spent an evening here. I have no- 

seen him lately, though he has called twice or thrice; for K 

being unwell and I busy, we have not been visible at our accus- 
tomed seasons. I wonder whether H has fallen in your way 

Poor H 1 He was a good fellow, and has the most gratefu! 

heart I ever met with. Our journeyings seem to be a dream now, 
TaUring of dreams, strange thoughts of Italy and France, and may- 
be Grermany, are springing up within me as the Ohuzzlewit clears 
off. It ’s a secret I have hardly breathed to any one, but I “ think” 
of leaving England for a year, next midsummer, bag and baggage, 
little ones and all, — then coming out with such a story, Felton, all 
at once, no parts, sledge-hammer blow. 

I send you a Manchester paper, as you desire. The report is noi 
exactly done, but very weh done, notwithstanding. It was a very 
splendid sight, I assure you, and an awM-looking audience. I an] 
going to preside at a similar meeting at Liverpool on the 26th oi 
next month, and on my way home I may be obliged to preside a1 
another at Birmingham. I will send you papers, if the reports be 
at all like the real thing. 

I wrote to Prescott about his book, with which I was perfectly 
charmed. I think his descriptions masterly, his style brilliant, his 
purpose manly and gallant always. The introductory account of 
Aztec civilization impressed me exactly as it impressed you. From 
beginning to end, the whole history is enchanting and full of genius 

1 only wonder that, having such an opportunity of illustrating the 
doctrine of visible judgments, he never remarks, when Cortes anc 
his men tumble the idols down the temple steps and call upon the 
neonlft to takft rmtinp. that thftir o-ods aro nowerless to hclo thorn- 



Here is a portfolio of Dickens’s letters, writte: 
from time to time during tke past ten years. As 
as the spring of 1858 I began to press him very 
come to America and give ns a course of readings : 
works. At that time I had never heard him read 
lie, hut the fame of his wonderful performances ] 
me eager to have my own country share in the en 
of them. Being in London in the summer of IJ 
dining with him one day in his town residence, T 
House, Tavistock Square, we had much talk in i 
of his library about coming to America. I thoui 
over-sensitive with regard to his reception here 
tried to remove any obstructions that might exis 
mind at that time against a second visit across th' 
tic. I followed up our conversation with a note 
forth the certainty of his success among his Tran 
friends, and urging him to decide on a visit du 
year. He replied to me, dating from Gad’s Hl 
H igham by Eochester, Kent.” 

“I write to you from my little Kentish country houj 
very spot where Falstafr ran away. 

“ I cannot tell you how very much obliged to you I fee 
kind suggestion, and for the perfectly frank and unaffecte 
in which it is conveyed to me. 

“ It touches, I will admit to you frankly, a chord that b 
times sounded in my breast, since I began my readings, 
very much like to read in America. But the idea is a m 
as yet. Several strong reasons would make the journey < 


Ul 




“ Through the whole of this autumn I shall be reading in various 
parts of England, Ireland, and Scotland. I mention this, in refer- 
ence to the closing paragraph of jour esteemed favor. 

Allow me once again to thank you most heartily, and to remain, 
“ G-ratefully and faithfully yours, 

Charles Dickens.” 

Early in the month of July, 1859, I spent a day with 
him in his beautiful country retreat in Kent. He drove 
me about the leafy lanes in his basket wagon, pointing out 
the lovely spots belonging to his friends, and ending with 
a visit to the ruins of Eochester Castle. We climbed up 
the time-worn walls and leaned out of the ivied windows, 
looking into the various apartments below. I remember 
how vividly he reproduced a probable scene in the great 
old banqueting-room, and how graphically he imagined 
the life of ennui and every-day tediousness that went on 
in those lazy old times. I recall his fancy picture of the 
dogs stretched out before the fire, sleeping and snoring with 
their masters. That day he seemed to revel in the past, 
and I stood by, listening almost with awe to his impres- 
sive voice, as he spoke out whole chapters of a romance 
destined never to be written. On our way back to Gad's 
Hill Place, he stopped in the road, I remember, to have a 
crack with a gentleman who he told me was a son of 
Sydney Smith. The only other guest at his table that 
day was Wilkie Collins ; and after dinner we three went 
out and lay down on the grass, while Dickens showed off 
a raven that was hopping about, and told anecdotes of 
the bird and of his many predecessors. We also talked 
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and all other horse exercise — and all exercise, excep 
ing, smoking, and sleeping — in the dog days. 

“ With united kind regards, believe me always core 

“Charl 

An agent had come out from New York ^ 
induce him to arrange for a speedy visit to i 
Dickens was then waiting to see the man w 
announced as on his way to him. He was e^ 
ing the subject serious consideration, for on 
July he sends me this note : — 

“ As I have not yet heard from Mr. of New 1 

think it likely (or, rather, I begin to think it mor( 
thought it before) that he has not backers good and 
that his ^ mission ’ will go off. It is possible that 1 1 
him before the month is out, and I shall not make a 
rangements until it has come to a close ; but I do nc 

being very probable that the said will appear 

either in the flesh or the spirit. 

“ Now, considering that it would be August befori 
in the matter, that it would be indispensably necessary 
business connection and have some business arrange] 
America, and that I am inclined to think it would i 
originate and complete all the necessary preparations 
in October, I want your kind advice on the following 

“ 1. Suppose I postponed the idea for a year. 

“2. Suppose I postponed it until after Christmas. 

3. Suppose I sent some trusty person out to Ar 
negotiate with some sound, responsible, trustworthy 
ness in New York, accustomed to public undertaki: 
nature; my negotiator being fully empowered to 
arrangements with him that might appear, om consult 

“Have you any idea of any such person to wh< 




States. ISfow, I will make no apology for troubling you, becan 
thoroughly rely on your interest and kindness. 

I am at Grad’s Hill, except on Tuesdays and the greater pai 
W ednesdays. 

“ With kind regards, very faithfully yours, 

^‘Charles Dickens 

Various notes passed between us after this, dui 
my stay in London in 1859. On the 6th of August 
writes : — 

“ I have considered the subject in every way, and have consr 
with the few friends to whom I ever refer my doubts, and w] 
judgment is in the main excellent. I have (this is between ^ 
selves) come to the conclusion that I will not go now, 

“ A year hence I may revive the matter, and your presenci 
America will then be a great encouragement and assistanc( 
me. I shall see you (at least I count upon doing so) at my h( 
in town before you turn your face towards the loeked-up hoi 
and we wiU then, reversing Macbeth, ‘proceed further in 
business.’ .... 

“ Believe me always (and here I forever renounce ‘ Mr.,’ as 1 
ing anything whatever to do with our communication, and as b< 
a mere preposterous interloper), 

“ Faithfully yours, 

Charles Dickens 

Wheu I arrived in Eome, early in 1860, one of the f 
letters I received from London was from him. The j 
ject of coming to America was constantly before him, i 
he wrote to me that he should have a great deal to 
when I came hack to England in the spring ; but the p 
fell through, and he gave up all hope of crossing the w£ 


Blind Tom/’ and on receipt of it he sent i 
from which this is an extract : — 

“ I have read that affecting paper you have had the 
send me, with strong interest and emotion. You ma] 
pose that I have been most glad and ready to avah m 
permission to print it I have placed it in our hTumbei 
day, which will be published on the 18th of this monti 
fore you, — as you desire. 

“ Think of reading in America ? Lord bless you, 1 1 
ing in the deepest depth of the lowest crater in the ] 
way there ! 

“ There is no sun-picture of my Falstaff House as 
shall be done, and you shall have it. It has been mr 
internally since you saw it 

“ I expect Macready at G-ad’s HiU on Saturday. Tc 
Ms second wife (an excellent one) presented him lateh 
boy ? I was staying with him for a day or two last wii] 
ing an umbrella when he had the audacity to tell me he 
old, made at him with Macduff’s defiance. Upon whic 
the old fierce guard, with the desperation of thirty yea; 

“ Kind remembrances to all friends who kindly reme 
“ Ever heartily yours, 

“ Charles 

Every time I had occasion to write to Mi 
war, I stirred up the subject of the readings, 
of May, 1866, he says : — 

“ Your letter is an excessively difficult one to answ 
really do not know that any sum of money that could 
would induce me to cross the Atlantic to read. Hor 
likely that any one on your side of the great water car 
to understand the state of the case. For example, I 
finisMng a series of tMrty readings. The crowds atl 
have been so astounding, and the relish for them has sc 
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for a oertain timOj’ I should have to go no further than Bond Stree 
or Eegent Street, to have it secured to me in a day. Therefore, if 
specific offer, and a very large one indeed, were made to me fi:or 
America, I should naturally ask myself, ^ Why go through thi 
wear and tear, merely to pluck fruit that grows on every bough a 
home? ’ It is a delightful sensation to move a new people; but 
have but to go to Paris, and I find the brightest people in the worL 
quite ready for me. I say thus much in a sort of desperate en 
deavor to explain myself to you. I can put no price upon fift; 
readings in America, because I do not know that any possible pric 
could pay me for them. And I really cannot say to any one dis 
posed towards the enterprise, ‘Tempt me,’ because I have to^ 
strong a misgiving that he cannot in the nature of things do it. 

“ This is the plain truth. If any distinct proposal be submitted h 
oae, I win give it a distinct answer. But the chances are a roun( 
thousand to one that the answer will be no, and therefore I fee 
bound to make the declaration beforehand. 

“. . . . This place has been greatly improved since you wer< 
here, and we should be heartily glad if you and she could see it. 

“ Paithfully yours ever, 

“ Chakles Dickens.” 

On the IGth. of October he* writes : — 

“ Although I perpetually see in the papers that I am coming ou 
with a new serial, I assure you I know no more of it at present. 

Eim not writing (except for Christmas number of ‘All the Yea: 
Round ’), and am going to begin, in the middle of January, a seriei 
of forty-two readings. Those will probably occupy me until Easter 
Early in the summer I hope to get to work upon a story that ‘ 
have in my mind. But in what form it will appear I do not ye 
know, because when the time comes I shall have to take many cir- 
cumstances into consideration 

“ A faint outline of a castle in the air always dimly hovers be- 



ance. And now I am going to add a piece of int 
liope may not be disagreeable. 

“ I am trying hard so to free myself, as to be able • 
read this next winter I Whether I may succeed in t 
no I cannot yet say, but I am trying hard. So in 
don’t contradict the rumor. In the course of a few : 
be able to give you positive and definite information 

“ My daughter (whom I shaU not bring if I con 
for herself by and by. Understand that I am real 
tooth and nail to make my way personally to the A 
and that no light obstacles will turn me aside, nov 
is in. 

" My dear Helds, faithfully yours always, 

“ Chari 

This was followed up by another letter, da 
in which he says : — 

“ I have this morning resolved to send out to bost 
week in August, Mr. Dolby, the secretary and mana§ 
ings. He is profoundly versed in the business of thos 
teUectual feasts (!), ana will come straight to Ticknor 
will hold solemn council with them, and will then go 
Philadelphia, Hartford, Washington, etc., etc., and se* 
himself, and make his estimates. He will then teleg: 
see my way to such and such results. Shall I go on 
'Yes,’ I shall stand committed to begin reading in 
the month of December. If I reply, ' Ho,’ it will b 
not clearly see the game to be worth so large a car 
case he wiU come back to me. 

“ He is the brother of Madame Sainton Dolby, 
singer. I have absolute trust in him and a great r 
He goes with me everywhere when I read, and man 
perfection. 

“We mean to keep all this strictly secret, as I be 
until I finally decide for or against. I am beleaguered 
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charge me heavily for them, — or would set on foot unheard-of de- 
vices. for buying up the tickets, etc., etc., if the probabilities oozed 
out This is exactly how the case stands now, and I confide it to 
you within a couple of hours after having so fiir resolved. Dolby 
quite understands that he is to confide in you, similarly, without a 
particle of reserve. 

“ Ever faithfully yours, 

“ Charles Diokens.” 

On the 12th of July he says : — 

“ Our letters will be crossing one another rarely I I have received 
your cordial answer to my first notion of coming out ; but there has 
not yet been time for me to hear again 

“ With kindest regard to ‘ both your houses,’ public and private, 

“ Ever faithfully yours, 

“ Charles Dio kens.” 

He had engaged to write for “Our Young Folks” “A 
Holiday Eomance,” and the following note, dated the 25th 
of July, refers to the story : — 

“ Tour note of the 12th is like a cordial of the best sort. I have 
taken it accordingly. 

“ Dolby sails in the Java on Saturday, the 3d of next month, and 
will come direct to you. You will find him a frank and capital fel- 
low. He is perfectly acquainted with his business and with his 
chief, and may bo trusted without a grain of reserve. 

“I hope the Americans will see the joke of Mloliday Romance.’ 
The writing seems to me so like children’s, that (lull folks (on miy 
side of my water) might perhaps rate it accordingly ! I should 
like to be beside you when you read it, and particularly when you 
read the Pirate’s story. It made mo laugli to that extent that my 
people here thought I was out of my wits, until I gave it to 
to read, when they did likewise. 

EtfAr f*nrdin.11v XTAnrsa 
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cence of my appearance would fully account for his being over 
I nevertheless angled for the cause of his surprise. He thei 
me that there was a paragraph going round the papers, to the 
that I was ‘ in a critical state of health.’ I asked him if he wa 
it was n’t ‘ cricketing ’ state of health ? To which he replied, ' 
I then asked him down here to dinner, and he was again stag 
by finding me in sporting training ; also much amused. 

Yesterday’s and to-day’s post bring me this unaccountable 
graph from hosts of uneasy friends, with the enormous and wc 
fill addition that ‘ eminent surgeons ’ are sending me to Amer: 
' cessation firom literary labor ’II! So I have written a quiet ] 
the Times, certifying to my own state of health, and hav< 
begged Dixon to do the like in the Athenaeum. I mentio 
matter to you, in order that you may contradict, from me, 
nonsense should reach America unaccompanied by the truth. 
I suppose that the Hew York Herald will probably have g( 
latter from Mr. aforesaid 

“ Charles Eeade and Wilkie Collins are here ; and the joke 
time is to feel my pulse when I appear at table, and also to in 
innocent messengers to come over to the summer-house, wl 
write (the place is quite changed since you were here, and a 1 
under the high road connects this shrubbery with the front ga: 
to ask, with their compliments, how I find myself now. 

“If I come to America this next Hovember, even you can 1 
imagine with what interest I shall try Copperfield on an Am 
audience, or, if they give me their heart, how fi^eely and ; 
shall give them mine. We will ask Dolby then whether hi 
heard it before. 

“ I cannot thank you enough for your invaluable help to 1 
He writes that at every turn and moment the sense and knov 
and tact of Mr. Osgood are inestimable to him. 

“ Ever, my dear Fields, faithfully yours, 

“ Charles Dioke 


Here is a little note dated the 3d of October : — 


to say no. xJut n i gave myseir tnat gratmcation in tne oegin- 
ning, I could scarcely hope to get on in the hard ^ reading’ life, with 
out offending some kindly disposed and hospitable American frienc 
afterwards ; whereas if I observe my English principle on such oc 
casions, of having no abiding-place but an hotel, and stick to it fron 
the first, I may perhaps count on being consistently uncomfortable 
The nightly exertion necessitates meals at odd hours, silence anc 
rest at impossible times of the day, a general Spartan behavior s( 
utterly inconsistent with my nature, that if you were to give me j 
happy inch, I should take an eU, and frightfully disappoint you ii 
public^ I don’t want to do that, if I can help it, and so I will b( 
good in spite of myself. 

“ Ever your ajBfectionate friend, 

“ Charles Dickens.” 

A ridiculous paragraph, m the papers following close oi 
the public announcement that Dickens was coming tc 
America in November, drew from him this letter to me 
dated also early in October : — 

“ I hope the telegraph clerks did not mutilate out of recognitioi 
or reasonable guess the words I added to Dolby’s last telegram t( 
Boston. ^ Tribune London correspondent totally false.’ Not only if 
there not a word of truth in the pretended conversation, but it is sc 
absurdly unlike me that I cannot suppose it to be even invented bj 
any one who ever heard me exchange a word with mortal creature 
For twenty years I am perfectly certain that I have never mad( 
any other ahusion to the republication of my books in Americj 
than the good-humored remark, ' that if there had been interna 
tional copyright between England and the States, I should havi 
been a man of very large fortune, instead of a man of moderate 
savings, always supporting a very expensive public position.’ No 
have I ever been such a fool as to charge the absence of interna 
tional copyright upon individuals. Nor have I ever been so un 
generous as to disguise or suppress the fact that I have receive c 
handsome sums for advance sheets. When I was in the States, 1 


(who came over in the winning yacht, and described the voyage 
the Times), saying he would much like to see me. I made 
appointment in London, and observed that when he did see me 
was obviously astonished. While I was sensible that the magaifl-"? 
cence of my appearance would fully account for his being overcom®;^ 

I nevertheless angled for the cause of his surprise. He then tol^i 
me that there was a paragraph going round the papers, to the 
that I was ‘ in a critical state of health.’ I asked him if he was i 
it was n’t ‘ cricketing’ state of health? To which he replied, Quite » 5 
I then asked him down here to dinner, and he was again staggerO^l' 
by finding me in sporting training ; also much amused. { 

“ Yesterday’s and to-day’s post bring me this unaccountable para- J 
graph from hosts of uneasy friends, with the enormous and wonder- ^ 
fill addition that ‘ eminent surgeons ’ are sending me to America foi* I 
‘ cessation from literary labor ’111 So I have written a quiet, line to 
the Times, certifying to my own state of health, and have alsO| 
begged Dixon to do the like in the Athen^um. I mention tho ^ 
matter to you, in order that you may contradict, from me, if tbO;J 
nonsense should reach America unaccompanied by the truth. But j 
I suppose that the Hew York Herald will probably have got tho ; 

latter from Mr. aforesaid : 

“ Charles Read© and WHkie Collins are here ,* and the joke of tho * 
time is to feel my pulse when I appear at table, and also to inveigle j 
innocent messengers to come over to the summer-house, where I , 
write (the place is quite changed since you were here, and a tunnel 
under the high road connects this shrubbery with the front garden), ? 
to ask, with their compliments, how I find myself now. | 

If I come to America this next Hovernber, even you can hardly j 
imagine with what interest I shall try Copperfield on an American | 
audience, or, if they give me their heart, how freely and fully 1 1 
shall give them mine. We will ask Dolby then whether he ever ^ 
heard it before. I 

“ I cannot thank you enough for your invaluable help to Dolby. | 
He writes that at every turn and moment the sense and knowlodgo 3 
and tact of Mr. Osgood are inestimable to him. ^ 

“ Ever, my dear Fields, faithfully yours, j 

Charles Dickens.” f 

Here is a little note dated the 3d of October : — J 

I cannot tell you how much I thank you for your kind little \ 
letter, which is like a pleasant voice coming across the Atlantic, with j 


that domestic welcome m it which has no substitute on earth. It you 
knew how strongly I am inclined to allow myself the pleasure o f 
staying at your bouse, you would look upon me as a kind of ancient 
Roman (which, I trust in Heaven, I am not) for having the courage 
to say no. But if I gave myself that gratification in the begin- 
ning, I could scarcely hope to get on in the hard ^reading’ life, with- 
out offending some kindly disposed and hospitable American friend 
afterwards ; whereas if I observe my English principle on such oc- 
casions, of having no abiding-place but an hotel, and stick to it from 
the first, I may perhaps count on being consistently uncomfortable. 

‘‘The nightly exertion necessitates meals at odd hours, silence and 
rest at impossible times of the day, a general Spartan behavior so 
utterly inconsistent with my nature, that if you were to give me a 
happy inch, I should take an ell, and frightfully disappoint you in 
publici I don’t want to do that, if I can help it, and so I will be 
good in spite of myself. 

“ Ever your affectionate friend, 

‘‘ Charles Diokens.” 

A ridiculous paragraph in the papers following close on 
the public announcement that Dickens was coming to 
America in ISTovember, drew from him this letter to me, 
dated also early in October : — 

“ I hope the telegraph clerks did not mutilate out of recognition 
or reasonable guess the words I added to Dolby’s last telegram to 
•Boston. ‘ Tribune London correspondent totally false.’ Hot only is 
there not a word of truth in the pretended conversation, but it is so 
absurdly unlike me that I cannot suppose it to be even invented by 
any one who ever heard me exchange a word with mortal creature. 
Eor twenty years I am perfectly certain that I have never made 
any other allusion to the republication of my books in America 
than the good-humored remark, ‘ that if there had been interna- 
tional copyright between England and the States, I should have 
been a man of very large fortune, instead of a man of moderate 
savings, always supporting a very expensive public position.’ Hor 
have I ever been such a fool as to charge the absence of interna- 
tional copyright upon individuals. Hor have I ever been so un- 
generous as to disguise or suppress the fact that I have received 
handsome sums for advance sheets. When I was in the States, I 
said what I had to say on the question, and tliere an end. I am 
absolutely certain that I have never since expressed myself, even 



' xne omer any i receivea a leiiLer irom mr. oi x^ew lorK f 

(who came over in the winning yacht, and described the voyage in ! 
the Times), saying he would much like to see me. I made an ) 
appointment in London, and observed that when he did see me he 
was obviously astonished. While I was sensible that the magnih- j 
cence of my appearance would fully account for his being overcome, \ 
I nevertheless angled for the cause of his surprise. He then told j 
me that there was a paragraph going round the papers, to the effect ^ 
that I was ^ in a critical state of health.’ I asked him if he was sure 
it was n’t ^ cricketing ’ state of health ? To which he replied, Quite. 

I then asked him down here to dinner, and he was again staggered i 
by finding me in sporting training ; also much amused. i 

“ Yesterday’s and to-day’s post bring me this unaccountable para- 
graph from hosts of uneasy friends, widi the enormous and wonder- ; 
fol addition that ^ eminent surgeons ’ are sending me to America for ; 
^ cessation from literary labor ’ ! ! I So I have written a quiet line to 
the Times, certifying to my own state of health, and have also 
begged Dixon to do the like in the Athenasum. I mention the j 
matter to yon, in order that you may contradict, from me, if the * 
nonsense should reach America unaccompanied by the truth. But : 
I suppose that the Hew York Herald will probably have got the ; 

latter from Mr. aforesaid 

“ Charles Eeade and Wilkie Collins are here j and the joke of the 
time is to feel my pulse when I appear at table, and also to inveigle 
innocent messengers to come over to the summer-house, where I 
write (the place is quite changed since you were here, and a tunnel 
under the high road connects this shrubbery with the front garden), : 
to ask, with their compliments, how I find myself now. ] 

“If I come to America this next November, even you can hardly - 
imagine wdth what interest I shah try Gopperfield on an Americah : 
audience, or, if they give me their heart, how freely and fuhy I ; 
shah give them mine. We will ask Dolby then whether he ever 
heard it before. 

“ I cannot thank you enough for your invaluable help to Dolby. ; 
He writes that at every turn and moment the sense and knowledge 
and tact of Mr. Osgood are inestimable to him. 

“ Ever, my dear Fields, faithfully yours, 

“ Charles Diokens.” 

Here is a little note dated the 3d of October ; — 

“I cannot teh you how much I thank yon for your kind littU. j 
letter, wdneh is like < a pleasant voice coming across the Atlantic, with ; 


that domestic wclcomo in it which has no substitute on earth. If you 
knew how strongly I am inclined to allow myself Ihe pleasure of 
staying at your house, you would look upon me as a kind of ancient 
Roman (which, I trust in Heaven, I am not) for having the courage 
to say no. But if I gave myself that grat-iheation in the begin- 
nmg, I could scjarccly hope to get on in the hard ‘ reading’ life, with- 
out olTending some kindly disposed and hospitabhi American friend 
afterwards ; whereas if I observe my English principle on such oc- 
casions, of having no abiding-idace but an hotel, and stick to it from 
the first, I may perhaps count on being consistently uncomfortable. 

“The nightly exertion necessitates meals at odd hours, silence and 
rest at impossible times of tho day, a general Spartan behavior so 
utterly inconsistent with my nature, tliat if you were to give mo a 
happy inch, I should take an ell, and frightfully disappoint you in 
public. I don’t want to do that, if I can help it, and so I will be 
good in spito of mysedf. 

“ Ever your afTcctionatG friend, 

“ OlIARLES DiOKKNS.” 

A ridiculoiTs paragraph in tho papers foUowing close on 
the public announcoinont that Dickens was coming to 
America in ISTovemher, drew from him this letter to me, 
dated also early in October ; — 

“ I hope the telegraph clerks did not mixtilato out of recognition 
or reasonablo guess the words I added to Dolby’s last telegram to 
Boston. ‘ Tribune London correspondent totally false.’ Not only is 
there not a word of tmth in the pretended convcirsation, but it is so 
absurdly unlike mo that I cannot suppose it to be oven invented by 
any one who over hoard mo exchange a word with mortal creature. 
For twenty years I am porfoctly certain that I have never made 
any odior allusion to the ropublioation of my books in America 
than die good-humored remark, ' tliat if there had boon intorna- 
tional copyright botwoen England and tlie States, I should have 
been a man of very largo fortune, instead of a man of moderate 
savings, always supporting a very expensive public position.’ Nor 
have I ever been such a fool os to charge the abaonco of interna- 
tional copyright upon individuals. Nor have I over boon so un- 
genoroua as to disguise or suppress the fact that T have r(Hudv(*(l 
handsome sums for advance shoots. Wlion I wiis in die States, I 
said what I had to say on the question, and there an end. I am 
absolutely certain that I have uevor ainco expressed myselij oven 


cation of the London correspondentj the statement that I evei 
talked about Hhese fellows’ who republished my books, or pre- 
tended to know (what I don’t know at this instant) who made 
how much out of them, or ever talked of their sending me ‘ con- 
science money,’ is as grossly and completely false as the statement 
that I ever said anything to the effect that I could not be expected 
to Thave an interest in the American people. And nothing can by 
any possibility be falser than that. Again and again in these pages 
(AJl the Year Round) I have expressed my interest in them. You 
will see it in the ‘ Child’s History of England.’ You will see it in 
the last Preface to ‘ American Hotes.’ Every American who has 
ever spoken with me in London, Paris, or where not, knows 
whether I have frankly said, ‘ You could have no better introduction 
to me than your country.’ And for years and years when I have 
been asked about reading in America, my invariable reply has been, 

have so many friends there, and constantly receive so many 
earnest letters from personally unknown readers there, that, but for 
domestic reasons, I would go to-morrow,’ I think I must, in the 
confidential intercourse between you and me, have written you to 
this effect more than once. 

“ The statement of the London correspondent from beginning to 
end is false. It is false in the letter and false in the spirit. He 
may have been misinformed, and the statement may not have 
originated with him. With whomsoever it originated, it never origi- 
nated with me, and consequently is false. More than enough 
about it 

“ As I hope to see you so soon, my dear Fields, and as I am busily 
at work on the Christmas number, I will not make this a longer 
letter than I can help. I thank you most heartily for your proffered 
hospitality, and need not teU you that if I went to any -friend’s 
house in America, I would go to yours. Put the readings are very 
hard work, and I think I cannot do better than observe the rule on 
that side of the Atlantic which I observe on this, — of never, under 
such circumstances, going to a friend’s house, but always staying at 
a hotel. I am able to observe it here, by being consistent and never 
breaking it. If I am equally consistent there, I can (I hope) offend 
no one. 

“Dolby sends his love to you and aU his firiends (as I do), and is 
^ding up his loins vigorously. 

“Ever, my dear Fields, heartily and affectionately yours, 

“ Charles Diokens.’ 
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cation of the London correspondent, the statement that I ever 
talked about ^ these fellows ’ who republished my books, or pre- 
tended to know (what I don’t know at this instant) who made 
how much out of them, or ever talked of their sending me ^ con- 
science money,’ is as grossly and completely false as the statement 
that I ever said anything to the effect that I could not be expected 
to liave an interest in the American people. And nothing can by 
any possibility be falser than that. Again and again in these pages 
(All the Year Bound) I have expressed my interest in them. You 
will see it in the ^ Child’s History of England.’ You will see it in 
the last Preface to ^ American Hotes.’ Every American who has 
ever spoken with me in London, Paris, or where not, knows 
whether I have frankly said, ‘ You could have no better introduction 
to me than your country.’ And for years and years when I have 
been asked about reading in America, my invariable reply has been, 
‘ I have so many friends there, and constantly receive so many 
earnest letters from personally unknown readers there, that, but for 
domestic reasons, I would go to-morrow.’ I think I must, in the 
confidential intercourse between you and me, have written, you to 
this effect more than once. 

“ The statement of the London correspondent from beginning to 
end is false. It is false in the letter and false in the spirit. He 
may have been misinformed, and the statement may not have 
originated with him. Witli whomsoever it originated, it never origi- 
nated with me, and consequently is false. More than enough 
about it. 

“ As I hope to see you so soon, my dear Fields, and as I am busily 
at work on the Christmas number, I will not make this a longer 
letter than I can help. I thank you most heartily for your proffered 
hospitality, and need not tell you that if I went to any -friend’s 
house in America, I would go to yours. But the readings are very 
hard work, and I think I cannot do better than observe the rule on 
that side of the Atlantic which I observe on this, — of never, under 
such circumstances, going to a friend’s house, but always staying at 
a hotel. I am able to observe it here, by being consistent and never 
brea ki ng it. If I am equally consistent there, I can (I hope) offend 
no one. 

“Dolby sends his love to you and all his friends (as I do), and is 
girding up his loins vigorously. 

“ Ever, my dear Fields, heartily and affectionately yonrs, 

“ Charles Dickens.’ 
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from the office of All the Year Eouiid : — 

“I received your more than acceptable letter yesterday morning, 
and consequently am able to send you this line of acknowledgment 
by the next mail. Please Grod we will have that walk among the 
autumn leaves, before the readings set in. 

“You may have heard from Dolby that a gorgeous repast is to be 
given to mo to-morrow, and that it is expected to be a notable 
demonstration. I shall try, in what I say, to state my American 
case exactly. I have a strong hope and belief that within the com- 
pass of a couple of minutes or so I can put it, with perfect truthful- 
ness, in the light that my American friends would bo best pleased 
to see me place it in. Either so, or my instinct is at fault. 

“My daughters and their aunt unite with mo in kindest loves. 
As I write, a shrill prolongation of the message comes in from the 
next room, ‘ Tell them to take care of you-u-u I ' 

“ Tell Longfellow, with my love, tliat I am charged by Forster 
(who has been very ill of diffused gout and bronchitis) with a copy 
of liis Sir John Eliot. 

“ I will bring you out the early proof of the Christmas number. 
We publish it here on the 12th of December. I am planning it 
(No Thoroughfare) out into a play for Wilkie Collins to manipulate 
after I sail, and have arranged for Fechter to go to the Adelphi 
Theatre and play a Swiss in it. It will he brought out the day 
after Christmas day. 

“ Here, at Boston Wharf, and everywhere else, 

“ Yours heartily and affectionately, 

“ C, D.” 

On a blustering evening in November, 1867, Dickens 
arrived in Boston Harbor, on. Ms second visit to America. 
A few of Ms Mend’s, under the guidance of the Collector 
of the port, steamed down in the custom-house boat to 
welcome Mm. It was pitch dark before we sighted the 
Cuba and ran alongside. The great steamer stopped for 
a few minutes to take us on board, and Dickens’s cheery 
voice greeted me before I had time to distinguish him on 
the deck of the vessel. The news of the excitement the 
sale of the tickets to his readings had occasioned iiad been 
carried to him by the pilot, twenty miles ont. He was in 
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on so well, and I thonglit he never looked in better health. 
The voyage had been a good one, and the ten days’ rest 
on shipboard had strengthened him amazingly he said. 
As we were told that a crowd had assembled in East Bos- 
ton, we took him in onr httle tng and landed him safely 
at Long Wharf in Boston, where carriages were in waiting. 
Booms had been taken for him at the Parker House, and 
in half an hour after he had reached the hotel he was sit- 
ting down to dinner with half a dozen friends, quite pre- 
pared, he said, to give the first reading in America that 
very night, if desirable. Assurances that the kindest feel- 
ings towards him existed everywhere put him in great 
spirits, and he seemed happy to be among us. On Sim- 
day he visited the School Ship and said a few words of 
encouragement and counsel to the boys. He began his 
long wallcs at once, and girded himself up for the hard 
winter’s work before him. Steadily refusing all invita- 
tions to go out during the weeks he was reading, he only 
went into one other house besides the Parker, habitually, 
during his stay in Boston. Every one who was present 
remembers the delighted crowds that assembled nightly 
in the Tremont Temple, and no one who heard Dickens, 
during that eventful month of December, will 'forget the 
sensation produced by the great author, actor, and reader. 
Hazhtt says of Kean’s Othello, '"The tone of voice in 
which he dehvered the beautiful apostrophe "Then, 0, 
farewell,’ struck on the heart like the swelling notes of 
some divine music, like the sound of years of departed 
happiness.” There were thrills of pathos in Dickens’s 
readings (of David Copperfield, for instance) which Kean 
himself never surpassed iu dramatic effect. 

He went from Boston to New York, carrying with him a 
severe catarrh contracted in our climate. In reality much 
of the time during his reading in Boston he was quite ill 


from tuo ulluctB ol tiio. iIihcmihi*,, but bo fouglit cotiTageously 
affiiiuHt ilH (‘diu'Xs, and alwaya camu up, on tlie niglit of 
tlui roadiiig, all riglit. Suvoral tiiuos I foared he would 
ho oliligcd to iioMlpoiU! the reading, s, and I am sure almost 
any one elan wotdil have felt eoniitolM to do so; hut he 
doohuH'.d no man liad a right to break an engagement 
with the ]iul>lie, if he were able to bo out of bed. His 
H])ivit wa.s w'utiderrul, and, although ho lost all appe- 
tite and oould partakis of very little food, he was always 
ch(',errul and ready for his woik when the evening came 
Tound. Every morning hi.M table was covered with invita- 
tioiiH to dinner, s and all sorts of entertainments, but he 
said, " 1 eanu' for hard work, anil I must try to fulfil the 
oxpootationH of the Ame.rioan juihlio.” Ho did accept a 
dinner whieh was tendered to him hy some of liis literary 
friends in Boston; luittliedayljel'ore it was to come off he 
was HO ill he felt ol il igisl to ask that the htmtiuet might be 
given up. The. stnun upon his strength and nerves was 
very great during all the inoutliB ho remained in the 
country, and only a man of iron will could have accom- 
plished all he did. And hero lot mo say, that although 
he was aeouHtomed to talk and write a groat deal about 
eating uml drinking, I have luridy seen a man eat and 
drink leas. He liked to dilate in imagination over the 
hvowing of a bowl of ]intutli, but I always noticed that 
when till* punch was ready, ho drank loss of it than any 
omi will) might be present. It wtis the sentiment of the 
thing ami not. the thing itself that engaged his attention. 
He liked to have a little supper every night after a read- 
ing, and have three or four friends round the table with 
him, hut lie only peeked at the viands as a bird might do, 
ami 1 seaniely saw him eat a hearty meal during his whole 
stay in the eourilry. Beth at Barker's Hotel in Boston, 
ami at tlm Weatminstur in New York, everything was 
arrangod by the proprietors for his comfort and happiness, 



sent up at different hours of the day, with the hope that 
he might he induced to try unwonted things and get up 
again the habit of eating more ; hut the influenza, that 
seized him with such masterful power, held the strong 
man down till he left the country. 

One of the first letters I had from him, after he had 
begun his reading tour, was dated from the Westminster 
Hotel in New York, on the 15th of January, 1868. 

My dear Fields : On coming back from Philadelphia just now 
(three o’clock) I was welcomed by your cordial letter. It was a 
delightful welcome and did me a world of good. 

oie cold remains just as it was (beastly), and where it was (in 
my head). We have left off referring to the hateful subject, except 
in emphatic sniffs on my part, convulsive wheezes, and resounding 
sneezes. 

The Philadelphia audience ready and bright. I think they un- 
derstood the Carol better than Copperfield, but they were bright 
and responsive as to both. They also highly appreciated your 
friend Mr. Jack Hopkins. A most excellent hotel there, and every- 
thing satisfactory. While on the subject of satisfaction, I know 
you will be pleased to hear that a long run is confidently expected 
for the Ho Thoroughfare drama. Although the piece is well cast 
and well played, my letters tell me that Fechter is so remarkably 
fine as to play down the whole company. The Times, in its account 
of it^ said that Mr. Fechter ” (in the Swiss mountain scene, and in 
the Swiss Hotel) “was practically alone upon the stage.” It is 
splendidly got up, and the Mountain Pass (I planned it with the 
scene-painter) was loudly cheered by the whole house. Of course 
I knew that Fechter would tear himself to pieces rather than fall 
short, but I was not prepared for his contriving to get the pity and 
sympathy of the audience out of his passionate love for Marguerite. 

My dear fellow, you cannot miss me more than I miss you and 
yours. And Heaven knows how gladly I would substitute Boston 
for Chicago, Detroit, and Co. ! But the tour is fast shaping itself out 
into its last details, and we must remember that there is a clear 
fortmght in Boston, not counting the four Farewells. I look for- 
ward to that fortnight as a radiant landing-place in the series 

Bash youth 1 Ho presumptuous hand should try to make the 


punch, except m wio v/i uuiuiy vvilo pens tiioso 

lines. With Urn on the spot to porooivo nnd nvo.n irtiponding fail- 
ure, with timely words of wisdom to arrest Urn tu’rijipf hand and 
curb the straying judgment, and, with Kindi gonllo oxjiroHsions of 
encouragement as hia stern oxporieinje may Just-ily, to (ilioor tho 
aspirant with faint hopes of tiitiiro (>x<H‘llen(;e, -- with tlu'so (!ou- 
ditions observed, tho daring mind may seal o tho heights of sugar 
and contemplate tho dtjplhs of l(«mon. 0(,h(‘r\vis(‘ not. 

Dolby is at Washington, and will nd-nni in the night. ia 

on guard. lie made a most brilliant apin^aramu^ ludort^ tho Phila- 
delphia public, and looked hard at llnuu. TIio muHU'ry of hiw eyo 
diverted tlieir attention from his liooU; ({harming in tInmiHe,lv({H, hut 
(unfortunately) two lolt ones. 

I send my hearty and enduring love. Ymir lcindm{s.s to tho 
British Wandcjrer is (huiply inserihcul in liis Iniai't. 

When I tl link of L— -’s story about l)r. Weshstor, T f(*(‘l lik(i 
the lady in Nickloby who •* lias liad a simHation of altornato cold 
and biling water running down her haede over Himiu.’' 

Ivor, my dear Viidds, your anbetiouato friend, 

a D, 

His birthday, 7tli of Fuliruary, wrb Rparit in Wrmliing- 
ton, and oh the 9tli of the mouth liu stint this littlo note 
from Baltimore : 

Bai.timorm, Himtlay, F«hniary 0, IROH. 

Mt DEAR Fields : I thank yon Inwtily for yonr |ilea.MHht rndt* ([ 
can scarcely tell you Am/; pleiuMiu it it was to rrvsdvo llicMann*) and 
for the beautiful flowers Unit you mnd mo on my hirlhday. For 
which — and much more — rny loving thanks to both. 

Inconsequence of the Wasliinglon pap{u-s having r('ri‘rr(Hl to tho 
august 7th of tins montli, my room was on that day a hloomiug 
garden. Hor were flowers nlono rcqua^mihnl tlioro. Thn silver™ 
smith, the goldsmith, the lantlsenpo-imintor, all sent iu their enntri- 
butiona. After tlio reading was dorm at niglit*, tlm whole audience 
rose; and it was spontamsouH, lamrty, and aflimting. 

I was very mucdi surprised by the Frenident’n face and mamior. 
It is, in its way, one of the most mrnarkabla fiute^ I have ever sciui. 
Hot imaginative, bub very powerful in ita firm ness (or porhajis ob- 
stinacy), strongdi of will, and ateaditieas of purports Thoro is a 
reticence in it too, ourlously at variance with that first unforturmto 
speech of his. A man not to be turm^l or trifUul with. A man (I 
should say) who raimt be killed lo he got out of’ the way. Hia 


croaao or a rudio in liis drcsR, and liia papers were as composed as 
himsolf. (Mr. Thornton was going in to deliver his credentials, im- 
mcdiatoly afterwards.) 

Gdiis day fortnight will find me, please God, in my native Bos- 
ton,” I wish I wore tliero to-day. 

Ever, my dear Fields, yoar adectionate friend, 

Charles Diokens, 

Chairmm Mhsionary Society. 

When he retnrned to Boston in the latter part of the 
month, after his fatiguing catnpaign in New York, Pliila- 
delphia, Baltimore, and Washington, he seemed far from 
well, and one afternoon sent round from the Parker House 
to mo this little note, exiolaining why he could not go out 
on our accustomed wallc, 

“ I have boon terrifying Dolby out of his wits, by setting in for a 
paroxysm of snooping, and it would bo madness in me, with such a 
cold, ami on such a night, and with to-morrow's reading before me, 
to go out. I need not add that I shall bo heartily glad to see you 
if you have time. Many thanks for the Life and Letters of Wilder 
Dwight, I shall “ save up ” that book, to road on the passage 
homo. Aftior tuniing over die loaves, I have shut it up and put it 
away ; for I am a groat reader at aca, and wish to reserve the in- 
terest tliat I find awaiting me in die personal following of the sad 
war. Good God, when one stands among die hearths diat war has 
broken, what an awful consideration it is tiiab such a tremendous 
evil mmt bo sometimos ! 

Ever afToodonatoly yours, 

“Charles Dickens” 


I will dispose here of the question often oslced me by cor- 
respondents, and lately renewed in many epistles, " Was 
CJmtIbs JJicJcens a believer in our Saviour’s li^fe and teach- 
ings ? ” Porsons addressing to me such inquiries must 
be profoundly ignorant of the works of the great author, 
whom they endeavor by implication to place among the 
“ Unbelievers.” If anywhere, out of the Bible, God’s 


goodness and mercy mo .luiouniiy ooimiioiHUKi co tiie 
world’s attention, it ia iu tlui pa-foH of 1 )ic,lvi!UH. 1 luid 
supposed that these writkiu word.s of lii.H, whifdi luivo 
been so extensively copied hotli in Ituropc, and AitK'ricia, 
from his last -will and toHtanieiit, date.d Lius l2Lh oC May, 
1869, would forever remain au emphatic tuatimony to Ida 
Christian faith : — 

“I commit my soul to tlio mercy of ( hid, Ilir(iiit!:li (nir Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, and I exhort my ehildreu limulily to try 
to guide tliomsolves by tho tmuihingH ol' Uio New Teslameiil." 

I wish it w'oro in my power to hriiiK to the kiiowlodjro 
of all who doubt the Ohristiau ehiiraet.er of CharhsH i)ic.k- 
ens certain other momorabhi wonla of Ida, wril.teu yearn 
ago, with reference to (JliviatimtH. ^ 'Phey are not aa liimi]- 
iaras many beautiful tliintts from tlie mune jam on the 
same subject, for tho paper which eimliriiieH tlunn has not 
as yet been collected amonfr hia authoriised worka, hiaten 
to these loving words iu wlittih tho Uhristiau writer haa 
embodied the life of his Saviour : — 

“Hark! tho Waits aro playing, and they break my ehihliMh Hleep I 
What images do I aasociato will; tlio (IliristmtLM rinisie im 1 we diem 
set forth on tlie Oliristinas trim '/ Knmvn lielbre all ndter/i, kee|iitig 
far apart hom all tho otlmrs, they gal her 111111111 my lillle bed. An 
angel, spealcing to a group of HheplierilH iiialield; mune Iriivellera, 
with eyes upliltod, following a star; a baby in n imniger ; a ehild in 
a spacious templo, talking willi grave men ; aHolemn tigiiro with a 
mild and beautilUl fiioo, raising a ileail girl by dm hand ; again, near 
a city gate, oahing back tlio atm of a widow, mi hia liior, to life; a 
crowd of people looking tliroiigli Ihti opened roof of a ehanilicr 
where he aits, and lotting down a sink iMirHwi on a bed, wiUi ropes; 
the same in a tempest, walking on Uio water to a ship ; again, on a 
sea-ahoro, teaching a groat multitude; again, witli a eliild npim liis 
knee, and other ohildron round; again, rostering sight to dm blind, 
speech to the dumb, hoaring to die doaf, Imallli to dm «iek, sirength 
to tho lame, knowledge to Uio Ignorant ; again, dying upon a eross, 
watched by armed soldiers, a tliiefc darkimsH eoming mi, dm earth 
heginning to shako, and only omi voie-u heard, - Korgivo diwn for 
they know not what they do 1 ‘ " 
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fully and emphatically, that he will not feel himself bound, 
in hiture, to reply to any inquiries, from however well- 
meaning correspondents, as to whether Charles Dickens 
was an ''Unbeliever,’' or a '' Unitarian," or an "Episcopa- 
lian," or whether " he ever went to church in his life," or 
"used improper language," or "drank enough to hurt 
him." He was human, very human, hut he was no scoffer 
or doubter. His religion was of the heart, and his faith 
beyond questioning. He taught the world, said Dean 
Stanley over his new-made grave in Westminster Abbey, 
great lessons of "the eternal value of generosity, of pur- 
ity, of kindness, and of unselfishness," and by his fruits 
he shall be known of all men. 

Let me commend to the attention of my numerous 
nameless correspondents, who have attempted to soil the 
moral character of Dickens, the following little incident, 
related to me hj himself, during a summer-evening walk 
among the Kentish meadows, a few months before he 
died. I will try to tell the story, if possible, as simply 
and naturally as he told it to me. 

" I chanced to he travelling some years ago," he said, 
"in a railroad carriage between Liverpool and London. 
Beside myself there were two ladies and a gentleman 
occupying the carriage. We happened to be all strangers 
to each other, but I noticed at once that a clergyman was 
of the party. I was occupied with a ponderous article in 
the ' Times,’ when the sound of my own name drew my 
attention to the fact that a conversation was going for- 
ward among the three other persons in the carriage with 
reference to myself and my hooks. One of the ladies 
was perusing ' Bleak House,' then lately published, and 
the clergyman had commenced a conversation with the 
ladies hy asking what book they were reading. On being 
told the author’s name and the title of the book, he ex* 


pressed liimself greatly gnovciU uiat any lady m lOuglaiul 
should he willing to take up tins writingH dC ho vile u 
character as Charles Dickiiiis. liotli tlio la(li<iH Hlunml 
great surprise at tlio low (istiiiiatt! tlio (•loigymau put upon 
an author whom they had luioii aiuuiHtoiiu^d to l•(■ad, to 
say the least, with a oertaiu di-groo of idoasiiro. 'Phoy 
were evidently much slKKikod at wlial, tlu! muti Huid of 

the immoral tendency of tluMi hooks, wliiidi tlcy Hoemod 

never before to have HUHpcctod ; Imt wluiii lie. athiekeil 

the author’s private cluiractcr, iiud tidd monstrouH Htorie.s 
of his immoralities in every direetiou, (.lie volume was 
shut up and consigned to tlie dark piadietH td' a ( ravelling 
hag. I listened in wonder and u.4(,oni,Hliiueu(., heliiiid my 
newspaper, to stories of uiy.Helf, whieli if (hey had heeu 
true would have consigned any man to a prison for life. 
After my fictitious hiograiilier had oeetipied hiuiHelf for 
nearly an hour with tlie ehuiiieiit re.eital of my delin- 
quencies and crimes, 1 very ijuielly joined in Lhu eenver- 
sation. Of course 1 hegiiu hy modestly dinihting seine- 
statements whicli I hud just heard, tmiehing the untlier 
of ‘Bleak House,’ and ether nniniportant works of a 
similar character. The man slartul at me. and evideidly 
considered my appeamuee mi (he (-onver.sutiniial Hl4ige an 
intrusion and an irnpertinenee. ' ^'mi seem to speak,' I 
said, ‘from personal knowledge of Mr. Diekens. Are you 
acquainted with him?’ Tie nitlusr oviuied the (luesUon, 
but, following himni) closely, I eninpelUnl him to say tlmt 
he had been talking, not from his own knowliHlgo of the 
author in question ; bid. he said he knew for a eertninty 
that every atatoirumt he had tnatlo was a trim one. 1 
then became more earnest in my iut|nirie.H for proids, 
which he arrogantly declimwl giving. Tlie ladies snl. hy 
in silence, listening intently to what was going Idrwan’i, 
An author they bad been aeeustmued to rend fm- aimisu- 
menthad been traduced for the first time in tlieir lu-ariug; 
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refutation of the clergyman’s charges. I was taking uj 
his vile stories, one hy one, and stamping them as false in 
every particular, when the man grew furious, and asked 
me if I knew Dickens personally. I replied, ' Perfectly 
well ; no man knows him "better than I do ; and ah your 
stories about him from beginning to end, to these ladies, 
are unmitigated lies.’ The man became livid with rage, 
and asked for my card, ‘ You shall have it,’ I said, 
and, coolly taking out one, I presented it to him without 
bowing. We were just then nearing the station in Lon- 
don, so that I was spared a longer interview with my 
truthful companion; but, if I were to live a hundred 
years, I should not forget the abject condition into which 
the narrator of my crimes was instantly plunged. His 
face turned white as his cravat, and his lips refused to 
utter words. He seemed like a wilted vegetable, and as 
if his legs belonged to somebody else. The ladies became 
aware of the situation at once, and, bidding them ' good 
day,’ I stepped smilingly out of the carriage. Before I 
could get away from the station the man had mustered 
up strength sufficient to follow me, and his apologies were 
so nauseous and craven, that I pitied him from my soul. 
I left him with this caution, ' Before you make charges 
against the character of any man again, about whom 
you know nothing, and of whose works you are utterly 
ignorant, study to be a seeker after Truth, and avoid 
Lying as you would eternal perdition.’” 

I never ceased to wonder at Dickens’s indomitable 
cheerfulness, even when he was suffering from ill health, 
and could not sleep more than two or three hours out of 
the twenty-four. He made it a point never to inflict on 
another what he might be painfully enduring himself 
and I have seen him, with what must have been a great 
effort, arrange a merry meeting for some friends, when I 



]aiew that almost any one else under similar circum- 
stances would have sought rehef in bed. 

One evening at a little dinner given hy himself to half 
a dozen friends in Boston, he came out very strong. His 
influenza lifted a little, as he said afterwards, and he took 
advantage of the lull. Only his own pen could possibly 
give an idea of that hilarious night, and I will merely 
attempt a brief reference to it. As soon as we were 
seated at the table, I read in his lustrous eye, and heard 
in bis jovial voice, that aU solenan forms were to be dis- 
pensed with on that occasion, and that merriment might 
be confidently expected. To the end of the feast there 
was no let up to his magnificent cheerfulness and humor. 

j..^ — , B ex-minister plenipotentiary as he was, went 

in for nonsense, and he, I am sure, will not soon forget 
how undignified we aU were, and what screams of laugh- 
ter went up from liis own uncontrollable throat. Among 
other tomfooleries, we had an imitation of scenes at an 
English hustings, Dickens bringing on his candidate (his 

friend D ), and I opposing him with mine (the ex- 

minister). Of course there was nothing spoken in the 
speeches worth remembering, hut it was Dickens’s man- 
ner that carried off the whole thing. D necessarily 

now wears liis hair so widely parted in the middle that 
only two little capillary scraps are left, just over his ears, to 
show what kind of thatch once covered his jolly cranium. 
Dickens pretended that 7m candidate was superior to the 
other, because ho had no hair ; and that mine, being pro- 
fusely supplied with that commodity was in consequence 
disqualified in a marked degree for an election. His speech, 
for volubility and nonsense, was nearly fatal to us all. 
We roared and writhed in agonies of laughter, and the 
candidates themselves were literally choking and crying 
with the humor of the thing. But the fun culminated 
when I tried to get a hearing in behalf of my man, and 



jJicJiens arownea an my attempts to oe neara witn imita- 
tive jeers of a looisteroiis election mob. He seemed to 
have as many voices that night as the human throat is 
capable of, and the repeated interrupting shouts, among 
others, of a pretended husky old man bawling out at 
intervals, Three cheers for the bald ’un ! ” Down vith 
the hairy aristocracy ! ” '' Up vith the httle shiny chap 
on top ! and other similar outbursts, I can never forget. 
At last, in sheer exhaustion, we all gave in, and agreed to 
break up and thus save our lives, if it were not already 
too late to make the attempt. 

The extent and variety of Dickens's tones were won- 
derful Once he described to me in an inimitable way a 
scene he witnessed many years ago at a London theatre, 
and I am certain no professional ventriloquist could have 
reproduced it better. I could never persuade him to 
repeat the description in presence of others ; but he did it 
for me several times during our walks into the country, 
where he was, of course, unobserved. His recital of the 
incident was irresistibly droll, and no words of mine can 
give the situation even, as he gave it. He said he was 
once sitting in the pit of a Londbn theatre, when two 
men came in and took places directly in front of him. 
Both were evidently strangers from the country, and not 
very familiar with the stage. One of them was stone 
deaf, and relied entirely upon his friend to keep him 
informed of the dialogue and story of the play as it went 
on, by having bawled into his ear, word for word, as near 
as possible what the actors and actresses were saying. 
The man who conld hear became intensely interested in 
the play, and kept close watch of the stage. The deaf 
man also shared in the progressive action of the drama, 
‘'and rated Ms friend soundly, in a loud voice, if a stitch 
in the story of the play were inadvertently dropped 
Dickens gave the two voices of these two spectators with 
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Mh! rnarn nl' 1 lin aihlii'iMas fur llH^ muaio in Uin piL grew 
imiueuHfly runny tu tliciu uh it. W(‘ut en, the deaf umu 
(UhI hiB friend wiM’ii ttu) mueli inleresttul in the juaiu huni- 
iieHH t»r tln^ evening tn nlwervu that they were noticed. 
One luiwh^l lnntlin\ and tln^ ntlun’, with hin eliwated ear- 
tnunpet, liHlvnetl nau't^ intently limn (^ver. At length the 
Hcene tMihninaletl in a im».Ht nncKpeeted mmiiKB*. “ Now,” 
mn’eunnnl the hearing man to the tlmif <nie, “ t hey are going 
“ HV/e in going to elnpe T’ uskiKl the. deaf 
man, in a loud, vehenamt tom^ “Why, them two, the 
young man in tln^ red etnU. aiul tin*, girl in a white, gown, 
that H a talking together now, anti jimt gtting ttiV the 
Btage!” "Well, tlnm. you muHt tmvt^ miamal telling me 
Bometliing Uh'J *ve nnitl Indotis” rtautul the c»llu*r in an 
enragiul ntui sgentoriun voice; " for there wan nothing in 
tlanr eoiuluet all llni evening, an you have heeu repreHtnil- 
ing^ it to me, that would warrant tinua in Bueh a pmeteed- 
ing!“ At whieh the midient'c^ t^ouhl not lH‘ar it any 
longer* luul Kcreamed ilanr iltdight till the cuuiidu full 

Dickeim waa always planning HomeUdng U\ inLeri‘st and 
lUiuiBe liiB friemb, nml when in Ainerira ht^ taught im 
at^veml gamea arrangml hy hinmelf, which we playeil again 
and again, he taking part m «mr iiiHtruetor. While ho 
warn travfdling from j»<»int Ut fHUtit* he wm ecigitiifcing in^h 
rhariideB in \m ariiil wdam we Blandd iigaiu iiuiet It was 
at lliiltimore Unit he fin4t conceived the idiiaof a'walking- 
iniiUdi, wdiich i^ihoutd take jilace «m hi» return to Ikwlon, 
ami he dr«m‘ up a mi. of huniimma “artiedoB,** wlutdi he 
aent t4i me wifh ihm injiiiiatirm, Keep them in a plncm 
of lirofouial mfely, for iittontt^i exmnition, until my arrival 
in lk«4|.on/* ile went intii tiiia mattor of the walking"* ' 
match with m much eitrsieat ditt*ctncHH tw if he WiU'o 
pliuming II mm novid. Tlu* iirtitdi^a, m projiared hy Idm- 
W-df, an? tliiiM ilmwri up : ■■ 
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•• ij-Tucies 01 agreement enterea into at J^ammorej in tne uniteu 
States of AmerieEj this third day of February in the year of our 

Lord one thousand eight hundred and sixty-eight, between 

, British subject, alias the Man of Ross, and , 

American citizen, alias the Boston Bantam. 

“ Whereas, some Bounce having arisen between the above men 
in reference to feats of pedestrianism and agility, they have agreed 
to settle their differences and prove who is the better man, by 
means of a walking-match for two hats a side and the glory of their 
respective countries ; and whereas they agree that the said match 
shall come off, whatsoever the weather, on the Mill Dam Road out- 
side Boston, on Saturday, the 29th day of this present month; and 
whereas they agree that the personal attendants on themselves 
during the whole walk, and also the umpires and starters and de- 
clarers of victory in the match shall be of Boston, known 

in sporting circles as Massachusetts Jemmy, and Charles Dickens of 
Falstaff^s Gad’s Hih, whose surprising performances (without the 
least variation) on that truly national instrument, the American 
catarrh, have won for him the well-merited title of the Gad’s Hill 
Gasper : — 

“ 1. The men are to be started, on the day appointed, by Massa- 
chusetts Jemmy and The Gasper. 

“ 2. Jemmy and The Gasper are, on some previous day, to walk 
out at the rate of not less than four miles an hour by the Gasper’s 
watch, for one hour and a half. At the expiration of that one hour 
and a half they are to carefully note the place at which they halt. 
On the match’s coming off they are to station themselves in the 
middle of the road, at that precise point, and the men (keeping 
clear of them and of each other) are to turn round them, right 
shoulder inward, and walk back to the starting-point. The man 
declared by them to pass the starting-point first is to be the victor 
and the winner of the match. 

“ 3. Ho jostling or fouling allowed. 

“ 4. All cautions or orders issued to the men by the umpires, 
starters, and declarers of victory to be considered final and admitting 
of no appeal. 

“ 5. A sporting narrative of the match to be written by The Gas- 
per within one week after its coming off, and the same to be duly 
printed (at the expense of the subscribers to these articles) on a 
broadside. The said broadside to be framed and glazed, and one 
copy of the same to be carefully preserved by each of the eub- 
scribera, to these articles. 


“ 6. The men to show on the evening of the day of walking, at 
six o’clock precisely, at the Parker House, Boston, when and where 
a dinner will be given them by The G-asper. The Gasper to occupy 
the chair, faced by Massachusetts Jemmy. The latter promptly 
and formally to invite, as soon as may be after the date of these 
presents, the following guests to honor the said dinner with their 
presence ; that is to say [here follow the names of a few of his 
friends, whom he wished to be invited]. 

“How, lastly. In token of their accepting the trusts and offices 
by these articles conferred upon them, these articles are solemnly 
and formally signed by Massachusetts Jemmy and by the Gad’s Hill 
Gasper, as well as by the men themselves. 

“ Signed by the Man of Boss, otherwise . 

“ Signed by the Boston Bantam, otherwise 

“ Signed by Massachusetts Jemmy, otherwise 

“Signed by the Gad’s Hill Gasper, otherwise Charles Dickens. 

“ Witness to the signatures, 

When he returned to Boston from Baltimore, he pro- 
posed that I should accompany him over the walking- 
ground at the rate of not less than four miles an hour, 
for one hour and a half.” I shall not soon forget the tre- 
mendous pace at which he travelled that day. I have 
seen a great many walkers, hut never one with whom I 
found it such hard work to keep up. Of course his object 
was to stretch out the space as far as possible for our 
friends to travel on the appointed day. With watch in 
hand, Dickens strode on over the Mill Dam toward hTew- 
ton Centre. When we reached the turning-point, and 
had established the extreme limit, we both felt that we 
had given the men who were to walk in the match excel- 
lent good measure. All along the road people had stared 
at us, wondering, I suppose, why two men on such a 
blustering day should he pegging away in the middle of 
the road as if life depended on the speed they were get- 
ting over the ground. We had walked together many a 
mile before this, but never at such a rate as on this day. 
I had never seen his fuU power tested before, and I could 



were both greatly heated, and, seeing a little shop by the 
roadside, we went in for refreshments. A few sickly- 
looldng oranges were all we could obtain to quench our 
thirst, and we seized those and sat down on the shop 
door-steps, tired and panting. After a few minutes’ rest 
we started again and walked back to town. Thirteen 
miles’ stretch on a brisk winter day did neither of us any 
harm, and Dickens was in great spirits over the match 
that was so soon to come off. We agreed to walk over 
the ground again on the appointed day, keeping company 
with our respective men. Here is the account that Dick- 
ens himself drew up, of that day’s achievement, for the 
broadside. 


^‘THE SPOBTING- ITARRATIYE. 

“The Men. 

“ The Boston Bantam {alias Bright Chanticleer) is a young bird, 
though too old to be caught with chaff. He comes of a thorough 
game breed, and has a clear tliough modest crow. He pulls down 
the scale at ten stone and a half and add a pound or two. His pre- 
vious performances in the pedestrian line have not been numerous. 
He once achieved a neat Mttle match against time in two left boots 
at Philadelphia; but this must be considered as a pedestrian eccen- 
tricity, and cannot be accepted by the rigid chronicler as high art. 
The old mower with the scythe and hour-glass has not yet laid his 
mauley heavily on the Bantam’s frontispiece, but he has had a grip 
at the Bantam’s top feathers, and in plucking out a handful was 
very near making him like the great Hapoleon Bonaparte (with the 
exception of the victualling department), when the ancient one 
found himself too much occupied to carry out the idea, and gave it 
up. The Man of Ross {alias old Alick Pope, alias Allourpraises- 
whyshouldlords, etc.) is a thought and a half too fleshy, and, if he 
accidentally sat down upon his baby, would do it to the tune of 
fourteen stone. This popular codger is of the rubicund and jovial 
sort, and has long been known as a piscatorial pedestrian on tbe 
banks of the Wye. But Izaak Walton had n’t pace, — look at hia 
book and you ’ll find it slow, — and when that article comes in 


question, tne nsamg-roa may prove to some oi nis aiscipies a roa in 
pickle. Howbeit, the Man of Ross is a lively ambler, and has a 
smart stride of his own. 


“ The Training. 

“ If vigorous attention to diet could have brought both men up 
to the post in tip-top feather, their condition would have left noth- 
ing to be desired. But both might have had more daily practice in 
the poetry of motion. Their breathings were confined to an occa- 
sional Baltimore burst under the guidance of The G-asper, and to 
an amicable toddle between themselves at Washington. 

“ The Course. 

“ Six miles and a half, good measure, from the first tree on the 
Mill Dam Road, lies the little village (with no refreshments in it 
but five oranges and a bottle of blacking) of Newton Centre. Here 
Massachusetts Jemmy and The G-asper had established the turning- 
point. The road comprehended every variety of inconvenience to 
test the mettle of the men, and nearly the whole of it was covered 
with snow. 

“ The Start 

was effected beautifully. The men taking their stand in exact line 
at the starting-post, the first tree aforesaid, received from The 
Grasper the warning, “ Are you ready ? ” and then the signal, “ One, 
two, three. Gro ! ” They got away exactly together, and at a 
spinning speed, waited on by Massachusetts Jemmy and the G-asper. 

“ The Race. 

“ In the teeth of an intensely cold and bitter wind, before which 
the snow flew fast and furious across the road from right to left, the 
Bantam slightly led. But the Man responded to the challenge, and 
soon breasted him. For the first three miles each led by a yard or 
so alternately; but the walking was very even. On four miles 
being called by The Gasper the men were side by side ; and then 
ensued one of the best periods of the race, the same splitting pace 
being held by both through a heavy snow-wreath and up a dragging 
hill. At this point it was anybody’s game, a dollar on Rossius and 
two half-dollars on the member of the feathery tribe. When five 
miles were called, the men were still shoulder to shoulder. At 
about six miles The G-asper put on a tremendous spirt to leave the 
men behind and establish himself at the turning-point at the en- 



mental knock-downer on taking his station and facing about, to 
find Bright Chanticleer close in upon him, and Kossius steaming up 
like a locomotive. The Bantam rounded first; Rossius rounded 
wide; and from that moment the Bantam steadily shot ahead. 
Though both were breathed at the town, the Bantam quickly got 
his beEows into obedient condition, and blew away like an orderly 
blacksmith in full work. The forcing-pumps of Rossius likewise 
proved themselves tough and true, and warranted first-rate, but he 
fell off in pace ; whereas the Bantam pegged away with his little 
drumsticks, as if he saw his wives and a peck of barley waiting for 
him at the family perch. Continually gaining upon him of Ross, 
Chanticleer gradually drew ahead within a very few yards of half a 
mile, finally doing the whole distance in two hours and forty-eight 
minutes. Ross had ceased to compete three miles short of the win- 
ning-post, but bravely walked it out and came in seven minutes 
later. 

Remaeks. 

The difficulties under which this plucky match was walked can 
only be appreciated by those who were on the ground. To the ex- 
cessive rigor of the icy blast and the depth and state of the snow 
must be added the constant scattering of the latter into the air and 
into the eyes of the men, while heads of hair, beards, eyelashes, and 
eyebrows were frozen into icicles. To breathe at all, in such a 
rarefied and disturbed atmosphere, was not easy ; but to breathe up 
to the required mark was genuine, slogging, ding-dong, hard labor. 
That both competitors were game to the backbone, doing what 
they did under such conditions, was evident to all; but to his game- 
ness the courageous Bantam added unexpected endurance and (like 
the sailor’s watch that did three hours to the cathedral clock’s one) 
unexpected powers of going when wound up. The knowing eye 
could not fail to detect considerable disparity between the lads ; 
Chanticleer beings as Mrs. Cratchit said of Tiny Tim, very light 
to carry,” and Rossius promising fair to attain the rotundity of the 
Anonymous Cove in the Epigram : — 

‘ And when lie walks the streets the paviors cry, 

“ God bless you, sir 1 ” — and lay their rammers hy.’ ” 

The dinner at the Parker House, after the fatigues of 
the day, was a brilliaiit success. The Great International 
Walkmg-Match was over ; America had won, and England 
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was nowhere. Tlie victor and the vanq[nished were the 
heroes of the occasion, for both had shown great powers 
of endurance and done their work in capital time. We 
had no set speeches at the table, for we had voted elo- 
q[uence a bore before we sat down. David Coppexfield, 
Hyperion, Hosea Biglow, the Autocrat, and the Bad Boy 
were present, and there was no need of set speeches. The 
ladies present, being aU daughters of America, smiled 
upon the champion, and we had a great, good time. The 
banquet provided by Dickens was profusely decorated 
with flowers, arranged by himself. The master of the 
feast was in his best mood, albeit his country had lost ; 
and we all declared, when we bade him good night, that 
none of us had ever enjoyed a festival more. 

Soon after this Dickens started on his reading travels 
again, and I received from him frequent letters from 
various parts of the country. On the 8th of March, 
1868, he writes from a Western city : — 

Sunday, 8th March, 1868. 

My dear Bields : We came here yesterday most comfortably in 
a drawing-room car,” of which (Rule Britannia!) we bought ex- 
clusive possession. is rather a depressing feather in the eagle’s 

wing, when considered on a Sunday and in a thaw. Its hotel is 
likewise a dreary institution. But I have an impression that we 
must be in the wrong one, and buoy myself up with a devout belief 
in the other, over the way. The awakening to consciousness this 
morning on a lop-sided bedstead facing nowhere, in a room holding 
nothing but sour dust, was more terrible than the being aflaid to 
go to bed last night. To keep ourselves up we played whist 
(double dummy) until neither of us could hear to speak to the other 
any more. We had previously supped on a tough old nightmare 
named buffalo. 

What do you think of a “ Fowl de poulet ” ? ora “Paettie de 
' Shay ” ? or “ Celary ” ? or ‘‘ Murange with cream ” ? Because all 
these delicacies are in the printed bill of fare I If Mrs. Fields 
would like the recipe, how to make a “ Paettie de Shay,” telegraph 
instantly, and the recipe shall be purchased. We asked the Irish 


steward giv’ to oyster pattie.” It is usually washed down, I believe, 
with “Movseaux,” or “ Table Madeira,” or “Abasinthe,” or “ Our- 
jaco,” all of which drinks are on the wine list. I mean to drink 

my love to after dinner in Movseaux. Your ruggeder nature 

shall be pledged in Abasinthe. 

Ever affectionately, 

Charles Diokens. 

On the 19th of March he writes from Albany : — 

Albant, IDth. Marcli, 1868. 

My dear ; I should have answered your kind and welcome 

note before now, but that we have been in difhculties. After creep- 
ing through water for miles upon miles, our train gave it up as a 
bad job between Eochester and this place, and stranded us, early 
on Tuesday afternoon, at Utica. There we remained all night, and 
at six o’clock yesterday morning were ordered up to get ready for 
starting again. Then we were countermanded. Then we were 
once more told to get ready. Then we were told to stay where we 
were.- At last we got off at eight o’clock, and after paddling 
through the flood until half past three, got landed here, — to the 
great relief of our minds as well as bodies, for the tickets were all 
sold out for last night. We had all sorts of adventures by the way, 
among which two of the most notable were : — 

1. Picking up two trains out of the water, in which the pas- 
sengers had been composedly sitting all night, until relief should 
arrive. 

2. Unpacking and releasing into the open country a great train 
of cattle and sheep that had been in the water I don’t know how 
long, and that had begun in their imprisonment to eat each other. 
I never could have realized the strong and dismal expressions of 
which the faces of sheep are capable, bad I not seen the haggard 
countenances of this unfortunate flock as they were tumbled out of 
their dens and picked themselves up and made off, leaping wildly 
(many with broken legs) over a great mound of thawing snow, 
and over the worried body of a deceased companion^ Their misery 
was so very human that I was sorry to recognize several intimate 
acquaintances conducting themselves m this forlornly gymnastic 
manner. 

As there is no question that our friendship began in some pre- 
vious state of existence many years ago, I am now going to make 
bold to mention a discovery we have made oonceming Springfield 
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of coming on to Boston, we shall save several hours’ travel, and 
nauch wear and tear of our baggage and camp-followers. Ticknor 
reports the Springfield hotel excellent. Now will you and Bields 
come and pass Sunday with us there ? It will be delightful, if you 
can. If you cannot, will you defer our Boston dinner until the fol- 
lowing Sunday ? Send me a hopeful word to Springfield (Massa- 
soit House) in reply, please. 

Lowell’s delightful note enclosed with thanks. Do make a trial 
for Springfield. We saw Professor White at Syracuse, and went 
out for a ride with him. Queer quarters at Utica, and nothing par- 
ticular to eat; but the people so very anxious to please, that it 
was better than the best cuisine. I made a jug of punch (in the 
bedroom pitcher), and we drank our love to you and Fields. Dolby 
had more than his share, under pretence of devoted enthusiasm. 

Ever affectionately yours, 

Cearles Diokens. 

His readings weiywhere were crowned with, entlinsias- 
tic success, and if his strength had been equal to his wiU, 
he could have stayed in America another year, and occu- 
pied every night of it with his wonderful impersonations. 
I regretted extremely that he felt obliged to give up visit- 
ing the West. Invitations which greatly pleased liim 
came day after day from the principal cities and towns, 
but his friends soon discovered that his health would not 
allow him to extend his travels beyond Washington. 

He sailed for home on the 19th of April, 1868, and we 
shook hands with him on the deck of the Russia as the 
good ship turned her prow toward England. He was in 
great spirits at the thought of so soon again seeing Gad’s 
Hill, and the prospect of a rest after all his toilsome days 
and nights in America. While at sea he wrote the fol- 
lowing letter to me : — 

Aboard the Russia, bound for Livbrpooi, Sunday, 26th April, 1868. 

My DEAR Fields : lu order that you may have the earliest intelli- 
gence of me, I begin this note to-day in my small cabin, purposing 
(if it should prove practicable) to post it at Queenstown for tlie re^ 
turn steamer. 
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course was seventy iniles to the south, with the view of avoiding 
ice seen by Judkins in the Scotia on his passage out to JSTew York. 
The Russia is a magnificent ship, and has dashed along bravely. We 
had made more than thirteen hundred and odd miles at noon to-day. 
The wind, after being a little capricious, rather threatens at the 
present time to turn against us, but our run is already eighty miles 
ahead of the Russia’s last run in this direction, — a very fast one. 
. ... To all whom it may concern, report the Russia in the highest 
terms. She rolls more easily than the other Gunard Screws, is kept 
in perfect order, and is most carefully looked after in all depart- 
ments. We have had nothing approaching to heavy weather; still, 
one can speak to the trim of the ship. Her captain, a gentleman ; 
bright, polite, good-natured, and vigilant 

As to me, I am greatly better, I hope. I have got on my right 
boot to-day for the first time; the “ true American ” seems to be 
turning faithless at last; and. I made a G-ad’s Hill breakfast this 
morning, as a further advance on having otherwise eaten and drunk 
all day ever since Wednesday. 

You will see Anthony Trollope, I dare say. What was my 
amazement to see him with these eyes come aboard in the mail 
tender just before we started! He had come out in the Scotia 
just in time to dash off again in said tender to shake hands with 
me, knowing me to be aboard here. It was most heartily done. 
He is on a special mission of convention with the United States 
post-office. 

We have been picturing your movements, and have duly checked 
off your journey home, and have talked about you continually. 
But I have thought about you both, even much, much more. You 
will never know how I love you both ; or what you have been to 
me in America, and will always be to me everywhere ; or how 
fervently I thank you. 

All the working of the ship seems to be done on my forehead. 
It is scrubbed and holystoned (my head — not the deck) at three 
every morning. It is scraped and swabbed all day. Eight pairs 
of heavy boots are now clattering on it, getting the ship under sail 
again. Legions of ropes’-ends are flopped upon it as I write, and 
I must leave off with Dolby’s love. 

Thursday, 30th. 

•. Soon after I left off as above we had a gale of wind, which blew 
all night. Eor a ffew hours on the evening side of midnight there 
was no getting from this cabin of mine to the saloon, or vice versOi 


made nothing of it, and we were all right again by Monday after- 
noon. Except for a few hours yesterday (when we had a very 
light head wind), the weather has been constantly favorable, and 
we are now bowling away at a great rate, with a fresh breeze fill- 
ing all our sails. We expect to be at Queenstown between mid- 
night and three in the morning. 

I hope, my dear Fields, you may find this legible, but I rather 
doubt it; for there is motion enough on the sliip to render writing 
to a landsman, however accustomed to pen and ink, rather a diffi- 
cult achievement. Besides which, I slide away gracefully from the 
paper, whenever I want to be particularly expressive 

, sitting opposite to me at brealefast, always has the following 

items : A large dish of porridge, into which he casts slices of butter 
and a quantity of sugar. Two cups of tea. A steak. Irish stew. 
Chutnee, and marmalade. Another deputation of two has solicited 
a reading to-night. Illustrious novelist has unconditionally and ab- 
solutely declined. 

More love, and more to that, from your ever affectionate friend, 

C. D. 

His first letter from tome gave us all great pleasure, 
for it announced Bis complete recovery from the severe 
infiuenza that had fastened itself upon him so many 
months before. Among his earliest notes I find these 
paragraphs ; — 

I have found it so extremely difficult to write about America 
(though never so briefly) without appearing to blow trumpets on 
the one hand, or to be inconsistent with my avowed determination 
not to write about it on the other, that I have taken the simple 
course enclosed. The number will be published on the 6th of June. 
It appears to me to be the most modest and manly course, and to 
derive some graceful significance from its title 

“ Thank my dear for me for her delightful letter received on 

the 16th. I will write to her very soon, and tell her about the 
dogs. I would write by this post, but that Wills’s absence (in Sna- 
sex, and getting no better there as yet) so overwhelms me with 
business that I can scarcely get through it. 

“Miss me? Ah, my dear fellow, but how do I miss youf We 
talk about you both at Gad’s Hill every day of our lives. And 1 
never see the place looking very pretty indeed, or hear the birds 
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sing all rlay long and tho nightingales all night, without roMtlossly 
wisliing tlifit you were both th(;re. 

‘‘ With best love, and truest and most enduring re^^ard, over, my 
dear Piclds, 

“ Your most a(reetiouai,o, 

“ (1 D.” 

“ I hope you will receive by Saturday's Ounard a tuise con- 
taining : 

“ 1. A triding supply of tlio pen-knibs tlmt suiUul your hand. 

“2. A do. of unfailing Tne(li(uiio for eocikroaclKiH. 

“ 3. Mrs. Gamp, for . 

“The case is addressed to you at Hk'csdcer Streu't, N<^vv Yfirk. 
If it should bo delayed for tho knibs (or nibs) promised to-morrow, 
and should bo too late for the Ounard par'ket, it will in tlia(. 
oomo by the next following Inman st<nui u‘r. 

“Everything hero looks lovely, and I Ihul it (y<m will Ik; Hur- 
prised to hoar) really a pretty plaoe 1 I have seen No Tliomngh- 
faro twice. Excollciit things in it; bnt it drags, to my thinking. 
It is, however, a great sueeess in the eountry, and is ntjw gcHiiig n[i 
with great foree in Paris. Feehter is ill, anti was ordt*rctl nlf to 
Brighton yesterday. Wills is ill too, and hauisluul into Husst*K for 
porfoot rest. Otlu;rwise, thank God, T find ev('ry thing wcdl nntl 
thriving. You and my dear Mrs. F- — - are cotmUiuUy in my min«l. 
Procter greatly bettor ” 

On the 26tli. of May he sent o(l’ tho following fruin 
Gad’s Hill: — 

My dear : As yon ask mo about Uio dogs, T b(»gin with 

them. When X came down Brat, I oarrio to Gravtwmd, fivt' inilt's 
off. The two Newfoundland dogs eoming to meed; rtu', with tho 
usual carriage and tho usual driver, and beholding tne ecnniug iti iny 
usual dross out at tho usual door, it struck me that their rceolltu;- 
tionof my having been absent for any unuBual tinu; was at omm 
oaneellod. They behaved (tliey are bntli young dogs) (;xard,ty in 
their usual manner; naming behind tlio basket phaeton m wo 
trotted along, and lilling their lieads to have their ears pulled, — a 
speoial attention whieh tlioy reoeive from no one olst;. Hut when 1 
drove into the stablo-yard, Linda (tho St. Bernard) was grt'iiUy cm*' 
cited; weeping prohisely, and throwing herself on her back thiU 
she might oaresa my foot with her great fore-paws. M~— ’s little 
dog too, Mrs. Bounoer, barked in tlie greatest agitation on being 
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and round me, like the dog in the Faust outlines. You must know 
that all the farmers turned out on the road in their market-chaises 
to say, “ Welcome home, sir I ” that all the houses along the road 
were dressed with flags ; and that our servants, to cut out the rest, 
had dressed this house so, that every brick of it was hidden. They 

had asked M ’s permission to “ ring the alarm-bell (!) when 

master drove up ” ; but M , having some slight idea that that 

compliment might awaken master’s sense of the ludicrous, had 
recommended bell abstinence. But on Sunday, the village choir 
(which includes the bell-ringers) made amends. After some un- 
usually brief pious reflection in the crowns of their hats at the 
end of the sermon, the ringers bolted out and rang like mad until I 
got home. (There had been a conspiracy among the villagers to 
take the horse out, if I had come to our own station, and draw me 
here. M and G- had got wind of it and warned me.) 

Divers birds sing here all day, and the nightingales all night. 
The place is lovely, and in perfect order. I have put five mirrors 
in the Swiss Chalet (where I write), and they reflect and refract in 
all kinds of ways the leaves that are quivering at the windows, and 
the great fields of waving corn, and the sail-dotted river. My room 
is up among the branches of the trees ; and the birds and the but- 
terflies fly in and out, and the green branches shoot in, at the open 
windows, and the lights and shadows of the clouds come and go 
with the rest of the company. The scent of the flowers, and in- 
deed of everything that is growing for miles and miles, is most 
dehcious. 

Dolby (who sends a world of messages) found his wife much 
better than he expected, and the children (wonderful to relate I) 
perfect. The little girl winds up her prayers every night with a 
special commendation to Heaven of me and the pony, — as if I 
must mount him to get there I I dine with Dolby (I was going to 
write him,” but found it would look as if I were going to dine 
with the pony) at Greenwich this very day, and if your ears do not 
burn from six to nine this evening, then the Atlantic is a non-con- 
ductor. "We are already settling — think of this I — the details of 
my farewell course of readings. I am brown beyond relief, and 
cause the greatest disappointment in all quarters by looking so well. 
It is really wonderful wbat those fine days at sea did for me ! My 
doctor was quite broken down in spirits when he saw me, for the 
first time since my return, last Saturday. Good Lord 1 ” he said, 
recoiling, ‘‘ seven years younger I ” 


It is time I should explain the otherwise inexplicable enclosure. 
Will you tell Fields, with my love, (I suppose he has n’t used aU 
the pens yet ?) that I think there is in Tremont Street a set of my 
books, sent out by Chapman, not arrived when I departed. Such 
set of the immortal works of our illustrious, etc., is designed for the 
gentleman to whom the enclosure is addressed. If T., F., & Go. will 

kindly forward the set (carriage paid) with the enclosure to ’s 

address, I will invoke new blessings on their heads, and will get 
Dolby’s little daughter to mention them nightly. 

“ ISTo Thoroughfare ” is very shortly coming out in Paris, where 
it is now in active rehearsal. It is still playing here, but without 
Pechter, who has been very ill. The doctor’s dismissal of him to 
Paris, however, and his getting better there, enables him to get up 
the play there. He and Wilkie missed so many pieces of stage 
effect here, that, unless I am quite satisfied with his report, I shall 
go over and try my stage-managerial hand at the Vaudeville Thea- 
tre. I particularly want the diiigging and attempted robbing in the 
bedroom scene at the Swiss inn to be done to the sound of a water- 
fall rising and falling with the wind. Although in the very open- 
ing of that scene they speak of the waterfall and listen to it, nobody 
thought of its mysterious music. I could make it, with a good 
stage carpenter, in an hour. Is it not a curious thing that they want 
to make me a governor of the Foundling Hospital, because, since 
the Christmas number, they have had such an amazing access of 
visitors and money? 

My dear love to Fields once again. Same to you and him from 

M and G- , I cannot teU you both how I miss you, or how 

overjoyed I should he to see you here. 

Ever, my dear ^ your most affectionate friend, 

0. D. 

ExcelLerit accounts of his health and spirits continued 
to come from Gad’s Hill, and his letters were full of plans 
for the future. On the 7th of July he writes from Gad’s 
HOI as usual : — 

Gad’s Hell Place, Tuesday, 7th. July, 1868. 

Mt deab Fields : I have delayed writing to you (and , to 

whom my love) until I should have seen Longfellow. When he 
was in London the first time he came and went without reporting 
himself, and left me in a state of unspeakable discomfiture. Indeed, 

I should not have believed in his havtug been here at aU, if Mrs 
Procter had not told me of his calling to see Procter, However, on 



ms reLurn ue wiuut; lu luu axum ujtj jjtiuguaiii jj-umi, anu x wtiuu up 
to town to see him, and to make an appointment for liis coming 

here. He, the girls, and came down last Saturday night, and 

stayed until Monday forenoon. I showed them all the neighboring 
country that could be shown in so short a time, and they finished 
off with a tour of inspection of the kitchens, pantry, wine-cellar, 
pickles, sauces, servants’ sitting-room, general household stores, and 
even the Cellar Book, of this illustrious establislunent. Forster and 
Kent (the latter wrote certain verses to Longfellow, which have 

been published in the “ Times,” and which I sent to D ) came 

down for a day, and I hope we all had a really good time.” I 
turned out a couple of postilions in the old red jacket of the old 
red royal Dover road, for our ride ; and it was like a holiday ride in 
England fifty years ago. Of course we went to look at the old 
houses in Rochester, and the old cathedral, and the old castle, and 
the house for the six poor travellers who, “ not being rogues or 
proctors, shall have lodging, entertainment, and four pence each.” 

Nothing can surpass the respect paid to Longfellow here, from 
the Queen downward. He is everywhere received and courted, 
and finds (as I told him lie would, when we talked of it in Boston) 
the workingmen at least as well acquainted with his books as the 
classes socially above them 

Last Thursday I attended, as sponsor, the christening of Dolby’s 
son and heir, — a most jolly baby, who held on tight by the rector’s 
left whisker while the service was performed. What time, too, his 
little sister, connecting me with the pony, trotted up and down the 
centre isle, noisily driving herself as that celebrated animal, so that 
it went very hard with the sponsorial dignity. 

is not yet recovered from that concussion of the brain, and I 

have all his work to do. This may account for my not being able 
to devise a Christmas number, but I seem to have left my invention 
in America. In case you should find it, please send it over. I am 
going up to town to-day to dine with Longfellow. And now, my 
dear Fields, yon know all about me and mine. 

You are enjoying your holiday ? and are stiU thinking sometimes 
of our Boston days, as I do ? and are maturing schemes for coming 
here next summer ? A satisfactory reply to the last question is par- 
ticularly entreated. 

I am delighted to find you both so well pleased with the Blind 
Book scheme. I said nothing of it to you when we were together, 
though I had made up my mind, because I wanted to come upon 
you with that little burst from a distance. It seemed something 


iiKQ meeLmg again wneu ± remiLLea me money ana LuougiiL oi youi 
talking of it 

The dryness of the weather is amazing. All the ponds and sur- 
face wells about here are waterless, and the poor people suffer 
greatly. The people of this village have only one spring to resort 
to, and it is a couple of miles from many cottages* I do not let the 
great dogs swim in the Danal, because the people have to drink of 
it But when they get into the Medway, it is hard to get them out 
again. The ocher day Bumble (the son, Newfoundland dog) got 
into difficulties among some floating timber, and became frightened. 
Bon (the father) was standing by me, shaking off the wet and look- 
ing on carelessly, when all of a sudden he perceived something 
amiss, and went in whh a bound and brought Bumble out by 
the ear. The scientific way in which he towed him along was 
charming. 

Ever your loving 

0. B. 


During tlie summer of 1868 cjonstant messages and let- 
ters came from Dickens across the seas, containing pleas- 
ant references to his visit in America, and giving charming 
accounts of his way of life at home. Here is a letter 
announcing the fact that he had decided to close forever 
his appearance in the reading-desk : — 

liiTOEPOOL, Friday, October 30, 1868. 

Mt dear : I ought to have written to you long ago. But 

I have begun my one hundred and third Farewell Readings, and 
have been so busy and so fatigued that my hands have been quite 
full. Here are Bolby and I again leading the kind of life that you 
know so well. We stop next week (except in London) for the 
month of November, on account of the elections, and then go on 
again, with a short holiday at Christmas. We have been doing 
wonders, and the crowds that pour in upon us in London are be- 
yond all precedent or means of providing for. I have serious 
thoughts of doing the murder from Oliver Twist ; but it is so hor- 
rible, that I am going to try it on a dozen people in my London 
hall one night next month, privately, and see what effect it makes. 

My reason for abandoning the Christmas number was, that I be- 
came weary of having my own writing swamped by that of othei 
people. This reminds me of the Grhost story. I don’t think so well 



Vi iu, XXI j uear jiiciutf, as yuu ao. J.L seems to me to oe too ODvi- 
ously founded on Bill Jones (in Monk Lewis’s Tales of Terror), and 
there is also a remembrance in it of another Sea-Grhost story en- 
titled, I think, “ Stand from Under,” and written by I don’t know 
whom. Stand from undm' is the cry from aloft when anything is 
going to be sent down on deck, and the ghost is aloft on a 
yard 

You know all about public affairs, Irish churches, and party . 
squabbles. A vast amount of electioneering is going on about 
here; but it has not hurt us; though Gladstone has been making 

speeches, north, east, south, and west of us. I hear that C 

is on his way here in the Bussia. Gad’s Hill must be thrown 
open 

Your most affectionate 

Charles Dickens. 

We had often talked together of the addition to his 
ref)eTtoiTe of some scenes from Oliver Twist/' and the 
following letter explains itself : — 

Olasgow, Wednesday, Decem'ber 16, 1868. 

My dear : . . . . And first, as you are curious about the 

Oliver murder, I will tell you about that trial of the same at which 
you ought to have assisted. There were about a hundred people 
present in all. I have changed my stage. Besides that back 
screen which you know so well, there are two large screens of the 
same color, set off, one on either side, like the wings” at a theatre. 
And besides those again, we have a quantity of curtains of the same 
color, with which to close in any width of room from wall to wall. 
Consequently, the figure is now completely isolated, and the slight- 
est action becomes much more important. This was used for the 
first time on the occasion. But behind the stage — the orchestra 
being very large and built for the accommodation of a numerous 
chorus — there was ready, on the level of the platform, a very long 
table, beautifully lighted, with a large staff of men ready to open 
oysters and set champagne corks flying. Directly I had done, the 
screens being whisked off by my people, there was disclosed one 
of the prettiest banquets you can imagine ; and when all the people 
came up, and the gay dresses of tlie ladies were lighted by those 
powerful lights of mine, the scene was exquisitely pretty ; the hall 
being newly decor<ated, and very elegantly ; and the whole looking 
like a great bed of flowers and diamonds. 

Now, you must know that all this company were, before the 
9 M 


wine wenL rouna, unmistaKaDiy pale, ana naa norror-striCKen races. 
JSText morning, Harness (Fields knows — Rev. William — did an 
edition of Shakespeare — old friend of the Kembles and Mrs. Sid- 
dons), writing to me about it, and saying it was “ a most amazing 
and terrific thing,’’ added, “ but I am bomnd to tell you that I had 
an almost irresistible impulse upon me to scream^ and that, if any 
one had cried out, I am certain I should have followed.” He had 

no idea that on the night P , the great ladies’ doctor, had taken 

me aside and said, “ My dear Dickens, you may rely upon it that if 
only one woman cries out when you murder the girl, there will be 
a contagion of hysteria all over this place.” It is impossible to 
soften it without spoiling it, and you may suppose that I am rather 
anxious to discover how it goes on the 6th of January 111 We are 
afraid to announce it elsewhere, without knowing, except that I 
have thought it pretty safe to put it up once in Dublin. I asked 

Mrs. K , the famous actress, who was at the experiment : “ What 

do 2 /owsay? Do it, or not?” “Why, of course, do it,” she re- 
plied. “Having got at such an effect as that, it must be done. 
But,” rolling her large black eyes very slowly, and speaking very 
distinctly, “ the public have been looking out for a sensation these 
last fifty years or so, and by Heaven they have got itl” With 
which words, and a long breatli and a long stare, she became speech- 
less. Again, you may suppose that I am a little anxious ! I had 
previously tried it, merely sitting over the fire in a chair, upon two 

ladies separately, one of whom was Gr . They had both said, 

“ 0, good gracious ! if you are going to do tliat^ it ought to be seen ; 
but it ’s awful.” So once again you may suppose I am a little 
anxious! .... 

Hot a day passes but Dolby and I talk about you both, and recall 
where we were at the corresponding time of last year. My old 
likening of Boston to Edinburgh has been constantly revived with- 
in these last ten days. There is a certain remarkable similarity of 
tone between the two places. The audiences are curiously alike, 
except that the Edinburgh audience has a quicker sense of humor 
and is a Httle more genial. No disparagement to Boston in this, 
because I consider an Edinburgh audience perfect. 

I trust, my dear Eugenius, that you have recognized yourself in 
a certain Uncommercial, and also some small reference to a name 
rather dear to you ? As an instance of how strangely something 
comic springs up in the midst of tlie direst misery, look to a suc- 
ceeding Uncommercial, called “ A Small Star in the East,” pubhshed 
to-day, by the by. I have described, wiih exactness^ the poor places 



into wliicli I went, and how the people behaved, and what they 
said. I was wretched, looking on; and yet the boiler-maker and 
the poor man with the legs tilled me with a sense of drollery not 
to be kept down by any pressure. 

The atmosphere of this place, compounded of mists from the 
highlands and smoke from the town factories, is crushing my eye- 
brows as I write, and it rains as it never does rain anywhere else, 
and always does rain here. It is a dreadful place, though much 
improved and possessing a deal of public spirit. Improvement is 
beginning to knock the old town of Edinburgh about, here and 
there ; but the Cauongate and the most iDicturesque of the horrible 
courts and wynds are not to be easily spoiled, or made fit for the 
poor wretches who people them to live in. Edinburgh is so changed 
as to its notabilities, that I had the only three men left of the Wil- 
son and Jeffrey time to dine with me there, last Saturday. 

I read here to-night and to-morrow, go back to Edinburgh on Fri- 
day morning, read there on Saturday morning, and start southward 
by the mail that same night. After the great experiment of the 
5th, — that is to say, on the morning of the 6th, — we are off to 
Belfast and Dublin. On every alternate Tuesday I am due in Lon- 
don, from wheresoever I may be, to read at St. James’s Hall. 

I think you will find “ Fatal Zero ” (by Percy Fitzgerald) a very 
curious analysis of a mind, as the story advances. A new beginner 
in A. Y. R. (Hon. Mrs. Clifford, Kinglake’s sister), who wrote a 
story in the series just finished, called “ The Abbot’s Pool,” has 
just sent me another story. I have a strong impression that, with 

care, she will step into Mrs. Graskell’s vacant place. W is no 

better, and I have work enough even in that direction. 

Grod bless the woman with the black mittens, for making me 
laugh so this morning 1 I take her to be a kind of public-spirited 
Mrs. Sparsit, and as such take her to my bosom. Grod bless you 
both, my dear friends, in this Christmas and Hew Year time, and in 
all times, seasons, and places, and send you to Grad’s Hill with the 
next flowers I 

Ever your most affectionate 

0. D. 

All who witnessed the reading of Dickens in the " Oli- 
ver Twist ” murder scene unite in testifying to the won- 
derful effect he produced in it. Old theatrical hahituSs 
have told me that, since the days of Edmund Kean and 
Cooper, no mimetic representation had been superior to it. 


1 Decame so mucn mterestea in aii i neara aDouL ii, maii 
I resolved early in the year 1869 to step across the water 
(it is only a stride of three thousand miles) and see it 
done. The following is Dickens’s reply to my announce- 
ment of the intended voyage : — 

A. Y. K. Office, London, Monday, reLruary 16, 1869. 

My dear Fields: Hurrah, hurrah, hurrah! It is a remarkable 
instance of magnetic sympathy that before I received your joyfully 
welcomed announcement of your probable visit to England, I was 
waiting for the enclosed card to be printed, that I might send you 
a clear statement of my Readings. I felt almost convinced that 
you would arrive before the Farewells were over. What do you 
say to that f 

The final course of Four Readings in a week, mentioned in the 
enclosed card, is arranged to come off, on 

Monday, June 7th; 

Tuesday, June 8th ; 

Thursday, June 10th; and 

Friday, June 11th : last night of alL 

We hoj)ed to have finished in May, but cannot clear the country 
off in sufficient time. I shall probably be about the Lancashire 
towns in that month. There are to be three morning murders in 
London not yet announced, hut they will be extra the London 
nights I send you, and will in no wise interfere with them. We 
are doing most amazingly. In the country the people usually col- 
lapse with the murder, and don’t fully revive in time for the final 
piece ; in London, where they are much quicker, they are equal to 
both. It is very hard work ; but I have never for a moment lost 
voice or been unwell ; except that my foot occasionally gives me a 
twinge. We shah have in London on the 2d of March, for the 
second murder night, probably the greatest assemblage of notabili- 
ties of all sorts ever packed together. D continues steady in 

his allegiance to the Stars and Stripes, sends his kindest regard, and 
is immensely excited by the prospect of seeing you. G-ad’s Hill is 
all ablaze on the subject. We are having such wonderfuhy warm 
weather that I fear we shah have a backward spring there. You ’ll 
excuse east-winds, won’t you, if they shake the flowers roughly 
when you first set foot on the lawn? I have only seen it once 
since Christmas, and that was from last Saturday to Monday, when 
I went there for my birthday, and had the Forsters and Wilkie to 



keep it. I had had s letter four days before, and drank to you 

both most heartily and lovingly. 

I was with M a week or two ago. He is quite surprisingly 

infirm and aged. Could not possibly get on without his second wife 
to take care of him, which she does to perfection. I went to Chel- 
tenham expressly to do the murder for him, and we put him in the 
front row, where he sat grimly staring at me. After it was over, he 
thus delivered himself, on my laughing it off and giving him some 
wine: “No, Dickens — er — er — I will not,” with sudden em- 
phasis, — “ er — have it — er — put aside. In my — er — best 
times — cr — you remember them, my dear boy — er — gone, gone I 
— no,” — with great emphasis again, — “it comes to this — er — 
TWO Macbeths ! ” with extraordinary energy. After which he stood 
(with his glass in his hand and his old square jaw of its old fierce 
form) looking defiantly at Dolby as if Dolby had contradicted him ; 
and then trailed off into a weak pale likeness of himself as if his 
whole appearance had been some clever optical illusion. 

I am away to Scotland on Wednesday next, the 17th, to finish 
there. Ireland is already disposed of, and Manchester and Liver- 
pool will follow within six weeks. “ Like lights in a theatre, they 
are being vSnuffed out fast,” as Carlyle says of the guillotined in liis 
Revolution. I suppose I shall be glad when they are all snuffed 
out. Anyhow, I think so now. 

The N s have a very pretty house at Kensington. He has 

quite recovered, and is positively getting fat. I dined with them 

last Friday at F ’s, having (marvellous to relate !) a spare day 

in London. The warm weather has greatly spared F ’s bron- 

chitis ; but I fear that he is quite unable to bear cold, or even changes 
of temperature, and that he will suffer exceedingly if east-winds 
obtain. One would say they must at last, for it has been blowing 
a tempest from the south and southwest for weeks and weeks. 

The safe arrival of my boy’s ship in Australia has been tele- 
graphed borne, but I have not yet heard from him. His post will 
be due a week or so hence in London. My next boy is doing very 
well, I hope, at Trinity Hall, Cambridge. Of my seafaring boy’s 
luck in getting a death-vacancy of First Lieutenant, aboard a new 
sbip-of-war on the South American Station, I heard from a friend, 
a captain in the Navy, when I was at Bath the other day; though 
we have not yet heard it from himself. Bath (setting aside remem- 
brances of Roderick Random and Hurnplirey Clinker) looked, I 
fancied, just as if a cemetery-full of old people had somehow made 
a successful rise against death, carried the place by assault, and 


look alive, but with very indifferent success. 

C is no better, and no worse. M — 7- and Gr send all 

manner of loves, and have already represented to me that the red- 
jacketed post-boys must be turned out for a summer expedition to 
Canterbury, and that there must be lunches among the cornfields, 
walks in Cobham Park, and a tnousand other expeditions. Pray 
give our pretty M to understand that a great deal will be ex- 

pected of her, and that she will have to look her very best, to look 
as I have drawn her. If your Irish people turn up at G-ad’s at the 
same time, as they probably will, they shall be entertained in the 
yard, with muzzled dogs. I foresee that they will come over, hay- 
making and hopping, and will recognize their beautiful vagabonds 
at a glance. 

I wish Reverdy Johnson would dine in private and hold his 

tongue. He overdoes the thing. C is trying to get the Pope 

to subscribe, and to run over to take the chair at his next dinner, on 

which occasion Yictor Emmanuel is to propose 0 ’s health, and 

may all differences among friends be referred to him. With much 
love always, and in high rapture at the thought of seeing you 
both here, 

Ever your most affectionate 

C. D. 

A few weeks later, while on his reading tour, he sent 
off the following : — 

Adelphi Hotel, Liverpool, Friday, April 9, 1869. 

mV DEAR Fields: The faithful Russia will bring this out to you, 
as a sort of warrant to take you into loving custody and bring you 
back on her return trip. 

I have been “ reading ” here all this week, and finish here for 
good to-night. To-morrow the Mayor, Corporation, and citizens 
give me a farewell dinner in St. George’s Hall. Six hundred and 
fifty are to dine, and a mighty show of beauty is to be mustered 
besides. PT had a great desire to see the sight, and so I sug- 

gested him as a friend to be invited. He is over at Manchester now 
on a visit, and will come here at midday to-morrow, and go back to 
London with us on Sunday afternoon. On Tuesday I read in Lon- 
don, and on Wednesday start off again. To-night is Ho. 68 out of 
one hundred. I am very tired of it, but I could have no such good 
fillip as you among the audience, and that will carry me on gayly 
to the end. So please to look sharp in the matter of landing on the 
bosom ofthe nsed-np, wom-ont, and rotten old Parient 


tlieso shackles, there will be borage on the lawn at G-acl’s. Your 
heart’s desire in that matter, and in the minor particulars of Oob- 
ham Park, Rochester Castle, and Canterbury shall be fulfilled, please 
God! The red jackets shall turn out again upon the turnpike road, 
and picnics among the cheny-orchards and hop-gardens shall be 
hoard of in Kent. Then, too, shall the Uncommercial resuscitate 
(being at present nightly murdered by Mr. W. Sikes) and uplift his 
voice again. 

The chief oflicer of the Russia (a capital fellow) was at the Read- 
ing last night, and Dolby specially charged him with the care of 
you and yours. We shall be on the borders of Wales, and probably 
about Hereford, when you arrive. Dolby has insane projects of 
getting over here to meet you; so amiably hotoeful and obviously 
impracticable, that I encourage him to the utmost. The regular 
little captain of the Russia, Cook, is just now changed into the 
Cuba, whence arise disputes of seniority, etc. I wish he had been 
with you, for I liked him very much when I was his passenger. I 
like to think of your being in my ship I 

and have been taking it by turns to be on the point 

of death,” and have been complimenting one another greatly on the 
hneness of the point attained. My people got a very good impres- 
sion of , and thought her a sincere and earnest little woman. 

The Russia hauls out into the stream to-day, and I fear her people 
may be too busy to come to us to-night. But if any of them do, 
they shall have the warmest of welcomes for your sake. (By the 
by, a very good party of seamen from the Queen’s ship Donegal, 
lying in the Mersey, have been told off to decorate St. George’s 
Hall with the ship’s bunting. They were all hanging on aloft up- 
side down, holding to the gigantically high roof by nothing, this 
morning, in the most wonderfully cheerful manner.) 

My son Charley has come for the dinner, and Chappell (my Pro- 
prietor, as — isn’t it Wcmmick? — says) is coming to-day, and 
Jjord Dufferin (Mrs. Horton’s nephew) is to come and maJre the 
speech. I don’t envy the feelings of my noble friend when he sees 
the hall. Seriously, it is less adapted to speaking than Westminster 
Abbey, and is as largo 

I hope you will see Pechter in a really clever piece by Wilkie. 
Also you will see the Academy Exhibition, which will be a very 
good one; and also we will, please God, see everything and more, 
and everything else after that. I begin to doubt and fear on the 
subject of your having a horror of me after seeing the murder, T 


looked away. And there was a fixed expression of horror of me, 
all over the theatre, which could not have been surpassed if I had 
been going to be hanged to that red velvet table. It is quite a new 
sensation to be execrated with that unanmhty; and I hope it will 
remain so I 

[Is it lawful — would that woman in the black gaiters, green veil, 
and spectacles, hold it so — to send my love to the pretty M ?] 

Pack up, my dear Pields, and be quick. 

Ever your most affectionate 

O.D. 

It ■wiU be remembered that Dickens broke down en- 
tirely during the month of Apnl, being completely worn 
out with, hard work in the Headings. He described to 
me with graphic earnestness, when we met in May, all 
the incidents connected with the final crisis, and I shall 
never forget how he imitated himself during that last 
Heading, when he nearly fell before the audience. It was 
a terrible blow to his constitution, and only a man of the 
greatest strength and will could have survived it. When 
we arrived in Queenstown, this note was sent on board 
our steamer. 

Loving welcome to England. Hurrah I 

Office of All the Yeaji KotWE, Wednesday, May 6, 1869. 

My dear : I fear you will have been uneasy about me, and 

will have heard distorted accounts of the stoppage of my Headings. 
It is a measure of precaution, and not of cure. I was too tired and 
too jarred by the railway fast express, travelling night and day. 
No half-measure could be taken; and rest being medically considered 
essential, we stopped. I became, thank Grod, myself again, almost 
as soon as I could rest! I am good for all country pleasures with 
you, and am looking forward to G-ad’s, Eochester Castle, Cobham 
Park, red jackets, and Canterbury, When you come to London 
we shall probably be staying at our hotel. Ton will learn, 7iere, 
where to find us. I yearn to he with you both again I 

Love to M . 

Ever your affectionate C. D. 

I hope this wUl be put into your hands on board, in Queenstown 
Harbor, 
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him in capital spirits, with such a protracted list of things 
we were to do together, that, had I followed out the pre- 
scribed programme, it would have taken many more 
months of absence from home than I had proposed to 
myself. We began our long rambles among the thor- 
oughfares that had undergone important changes since I 
was last in London, taking in the noble Thames embank- 
ments, which I had never seen, and the improvements in 
the city markets. Dickens had moved up to London for 
the purpose of showing us about, and had taken rooms 
only a few streets off from our hotel. Here are two 
specimens of the welcome little notes which I constantly 
found on my hreakfast-table : — 

OuFiora OP All thb Yeah Bound, London, WoduGsday, May 19, 1869. 

My dear Fields : Suppose we give the weather a longer chance, 
and say Monday instead of Friday. I think we must be safer with 
that precaution. If Monday will suit you, I propose that we meet 
hero that day, — your ladies and you and I, — and cast ourselves on 
the stony-hearted streets. If it be bright for St. Pauls, good ; if 
not, wc can take some other lion that roars in dull weather. We 
will dine here at six, and meet here at half past two. So if you 
should want to go elsewhere after dinner, it can be done, notwith- 
standing. Let mo know in a line what you say. 

O the delight of a cold bath this morning, after those lodging- 
houses I And a mild sniffler of punch, on getting into the hotel 
last night, I found what my friend Mr. Wegg calls, ''Mellering, sir, 
very mcllering.” 

With kindest regards, ever affectionately, 

Charles Dickens. 

Oppioe op All thb Yiae Round, London, Tuesday, May 26, 1869. 

My dear Fields: First, you leave Charing Cross Station, by 
North Kent railway, on Wednesday, June 2d, at 2.10 for Higham 
Station, the next station beyond G-ravesend. Now, bring your 
lofty mind back to the previous Saturday, next Saturday. There is 
only one way of combining W^indsor and Pichmond. That way 
will leave us but two hours and a half at Windsor. This would not 
bo long enough to enable us to see the inside of the castle, but 
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assume that such a survey will suffice. That taken for granted, 
meet me at Waterloo Terminus (Loop Line for Windsor) at 10.35, 
on Saturday morning. 

The rendezvous for Monday evening will be here at half past eight 
As I don’t know Mr. Eytinge’s number in Gruildford Street, will 
you kindly undertake to let him know that we are going out with 
the great Detective ? And will you also give him the time and 
place for Grad’s ? 

I shall be here on Friday for a few hours ; meantime at Glad’s 
aforesaid. 

With love to the ladies, ever faithfully, 

0. D. 


During my stay in England in that summer of 1869, I 
made many excursions with Dickens both around the city 
and into the country. Among the most memorable of 
these London rambles was a visit to the Gleneral Post- 
Office, by arrangement with the authorities there, a stroll 
among the cheap theatres and lodging-houses for the poor, 
a visit to Eumivars Inn and the very room in it where 
'' Pickwick ” was written, and a walk through the thieves’ 
q^uarter. Two of these expeditions were made on two 
consecutive nights, under the protection of police detailed 
for the service. On one of these nights we also visited 
the lock-up houses, watch-houses, and opium-eating estab- 
bshments. It was in one of the horrid opium-dens that 
he gathered the incidents which he has related in the 
opening pages of '' Edwin Drood.” In a miserable court 
we found the haggard old woman blowing at a kind of 
pipe made of an old penny ink-hottle. The identical 
words which Dickens puts into the mouth of this wretched 
creature in '' Edwin Drood ” we heard her croon as we 
leaned over the tattered bed on which she was lying. 
There was something hideous in the way this woman 
kept repeating, "Ye’ll pay up according, deary, won’t 
ye ? ” the Chinamen and Lascars made never-to-be- 
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tently as he went among these outcasts of London, and 
saw with what deep sympathy he encountered the sad 
and suffering in their horrid abodes. At the door of one 
of the penny lodging-houses (it was growing toward 
morning, and the raw air almost cut one to the bone), I 
saw him snatch a little child out of its poor drunken 
mother’s arms, and bear it in, filthy as it was, that it 
might be warmed and cared for. I noticed that when- 
ever he entered one of these wretched rooms he had a 
word of cheer for its inmates, and that when he left the 
apartment he always had a pleasant Good night ” or 
God bless you ” to bestow upon them. I do not think 
his person was ever recognized in any of these haunts, 
except in one instance. As we entered a low room in the 
worst alley we had yet visited, in which were huddled to- 
gether some forty or fifty half-starved-looking wretches, 
I noticed a man among the crowd whispering to another 
and pointing out Dickens. Both men regarded him with 
marked interest aU the time he remained in the room, 
and tried to get as near him, without observation, as pos- 
sible. As he turned to go out, one of these men pressed 
forward and said, Good night, sir,” with much feehng, 
in reply to Dickens’s parting word. 

Among other places, we went, a little past midnight, 
into one of the Casual Wards, which were so graphically 
described, some years ago, in an English magazine, by 
a gentleman who, as a pretended tramp, went in on a 
reporting expedition. We walked through an avenue 
of poor tired sleeping forms, aU lying fiat on the fioor, 
and not one of them raised a head to look at us as we 
moved thoughtfully up the aisle of sorrowful humanity. 
I think we counted sixty or seventy prostrate beings, 
who had come in for a night’s shelter, and had lain down 
worn out with fatigue and hunger. There was one pale 


young race xo wnica i wmsperea juiCKens is auenuon, ana 
he stood over it with a look of sympathizing interest not 
to be easily forgotten. There was much ghastly comi- 
cality mingled with the horror in several of the places we 
visited on those two nights. We were standing in a room 
half filled with people of both sexes, whom the police 
accompanying us knew to he thieves. Many of these 
abandoned persons had served out their terms in jail or 
prison, and would probably be again sentenced under the 
law. They were all silent and sullen as we entered the 
room, until an old woman spoke up with a strong, beery 
voice : Good evening, gentlemen. We are all wery poor, 
but strictly honest.” At which cheerful apocryphal state- 
ment, all the inmates of the room hurst into hoisterous 
laughter, and began pelting the imaginative female with 
epithets uncomplimentary and unsavory. Dickens’s quick 
eye never for a moment ceased to study aU these scenes 
of vice and gloom, and he told me afterwards that, had as 
the whole thing was, it had improved infinitely since he 
first began to study character in those regions of crime 
and woe. 

Between eleven and twelve o’clock on one of the even- 
ings I have mentioned we were taken by Dickens’s fa- 
vorite Detective W into a sort of lock-up house, 

where persons are brought from the streets who have 
been engaged in brawls, or detected in the act of thiev- 
ing, or who have, in short, committed any offence against 
the laws. Here they are examined for commitment by a 
sort of presiding officer, who sits aU night for that pur- 
pose. We looked into some of the cells, and found them 
nearly filled with wretched-looking objects who had been 
brought in that night. To tins establishment are also 
brought lost children who are picked up in the streets by 
the 'police, — children who have wandered away from 
their homes, and are not old enough to tell the magistrate 
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we were sitting in conversation with one of the officers, 
when the ponderous door opened and one of these small 
wanderers was brought in. She was the queerest little 
figure I ever beheld, and she walked in, holding the po- 
lice officer by the hand as solemnly and as quietly if she 
were attending her own obsequies. She was between four 
and five years old, and had on what was evidently her 
mother's bonnet, — an enormous production, resembling a 
sort of coal-scuttle, manufactured after the fashion of ten 
or fifteen years ago. The child had, no doubt, caught up 
this wonderful head-gear in the absence of her parent, 
and had gone forth in quest of adventure. The officer 
reported that he had discovered her in the middle of the 
street, moving ponderingly along, without any regard to 
the horses and vehicles all about her. When asked where 
she lived, she mentioned a street which only existed in 
her own imagination, and she knew only her Christian 
name. When she was interrogated by the proper author- 
ities, without the slightest apparent discomposure she 
replied in a steady voice, as she thought proper, to their 
questions. The magistrate' inadvertently repeated a ques- 
tion as to the number of her brothers and sisters, and the 
child snapped out, ''I told ye wunst; can’t ye hear?” 
When asked if she would like anything, she gayly an- 
swered, ‘'Candy, cake and candy!' A messenger was 
sent out to procure these commodities, which she in- 
stantly seized on their arrival and began to devour. She 
showed no signs of fear, until one of the officers untied 
the huge bonnet and took it off, when she tearfully in- 
sisted upon being put into it again. I was greatly im- 
pressed by the ingenious efforts of the excellent men in 
the room to learn from the child where she lived, and 
who her parents were. Dickens sat looking at the little 
figure with profound interest, and soon came forward and 
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request was granted, and I don’t know when I have en- 
joyed a conversation more. She made some very smart 
answers, which convulsed us all with laughter as we stood 
looking on; and the creator of ''little NeU” and "Paul 
Dombey ” gave her up in despair. He was so much inter- 
ested in the little vagrant, that he sent a messenger next 
morning to learn if the rightful owner of the bonnet had 
been found. Eeport came back, on a duly printed form, 
setting forth that the anxious father and mother had ap- 
plied for the child at three o’clock in the morning, and 
had borne her away in triumph to her home. 

It was a warm summer afternoon towards the close of 
the day, when Dickens went with us to visit the Lon- 
don Post-OflBlce. He said : " I know nothing which could 
give a stranger a better idea of the size of London than 
that great institution. The hurry and rush of letters I 
men up to their chin in letters ! nothing but letters 
everywhere ! the air full of letters ! — suddenly the clock 
strikes ; not a person is to be seen, nor a letter : only one 
man with a lantern peering about and putting one drop- 
letter mto a box.” Por two hours we went from room 
to room, with him as our guide, up stairs and down stairs, 
observing the myriad clerks at their various avocations, 
with letters for the Horth Pole, for the South Pole, for 
Egypt and Alaska, Darien and the next street. 

The " Blind Man,” as he was called, appeared to afford 
Dickens as much amusement as if he saw his work then 
for the first time ; but this was one of the quahties of his 
genius ; there was inexhaustibility and freshness in every- 
thing to which he turned his attention. The ingenuity 
and loving care shown by the " Blind Man ” in decipher- 
ing or guessing at the apparently inexplicable addresses 
on letters and parcels excited his admiration. "What a 
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fill in preparing our letters for the mail!’’ Hisi own 
were always directed with such exquisite care, however, 
that had he heen brother to the “ Blind Man,” and con- 
sidered it his special work in life to teach others how 
to save that officer trouble, he could hardly have done 
better. 

Leaving the hurry and hustle of the Post-Ofhce behind 
us, we strolled out into the streets of London. It was 
past eight o’clock, hut the heauty of the soft June sunset 
was only then overspreading the misty heavens. Every 
sound of trafidc had died out^of those turbulent thorough- 
fares; now and then a belated figure would hurry past 
us and disappear, or perhaps in turning the corner would 
linger to ‘"take a good look” at Charles Dickens. But 
even these stragglers soon dispersed, leaving us alone in 
the hght of day and the sweet living air to heighten the 
sensation of a dream. We came through White Friars 
to the Temple, and thence into the Temple Garden, where 
our very voices echoed. Dickens pointed up to Talfourd’s 
room, and recalled with tenderness the merry hours they 
had passed together in the old place. Of course we 
hunted out Goldsmith’s abode, and Dr. Johnson’s, saw the 
site of the Earl of Essex’s palace, and the steps by which 
he was wont to descend to the river, now so far removed. 
But most interesting of all to us there was “ Pip’s ” room, 
to which Dickens led us, and the staircase where the con- 
vict stumbled up in the dark, and the chimney nearest 
the river where, although less exposed than in Pip’s ” 
days, we conld well understand how '' the wind shook the 
house that night like discharges of cannon, or breakings 
of a sea.” We looked in at the dark old staircase, so dark 
on that night when " the lamps were blown out, and the 
lamps on the bridges and the shore were shuddering,” 
and then went on to take a peep, half shuddering onr- 


selves, at me narrow street wnere rip oy ana oy louna 
a lodging for tlie convict ISTothing dark could long sur- 
vive in our minds on that June night, when the whole 
scene was so like the airy work of imagination. Past 
the Temple, past the garden to the river, mistily fair, with 
a few boats moving upon its surface, the convict’s story 
was forgotten, and we only knew this was Dickens’s home, 
where he had lived and written, lying in the calm light 
of its fairest mood. 


Dickens had timed our visit to his country house in 
Kent, and arranged that we should appear at Gad’s Hill 
with the nightingales. Arriving at the Highara station 
on a bright June day in 1869, we found his stout little 
pony ready to take us up the hill; and before we had 
proceeded far on the road, the master himself came out 
to welcome us on the way. He looked brown and hearty, 
and told us he had passed a breezy morning writing in 
the chSlet. We had parted from him only a few days be- 
fore in London, but I thought the country air had already 
begun to exert its strengthening influence, — a process he 
said which commonly set in the moment he reached his 
garden gate. 

It was ten years since I had seen Gad’s Hill Place, and 
I observed at once what extensive improvements had 
been made during that period. Dickens had increased 
his estate by adding quite a large tract of land on the op- 
posite side of the road, and a beautiful meadow at the 
back of the house. He had connected the front lawn, by 
a passageway running under the road, with beautifully 
wooded grounds, on which was erected the Swiss chS^let, 
a present from Pechter. The old house, too, had been 
greatly improved, and there was an air of assured com- 
fort and ease about the charming establishment. No one 
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could surpass Dickens as a host ; and as there were cer- 
tain household rules (hours for meals, recreation, etc.), he 
at once announced them, so that visitors never lost any 
time '‘’wondering when this or that was to happen. 

Lunch over, we were taken round to see the dogs, and 
Dickens gave us a rapid biographical account of each as 
we made acquaintance with the whole colony. One old 
fellow, who had grown superannuated and nearly blind, 
raised himself up and laid his great black head against 
Dickens's breast as if he loved him. All were spoken 
to with pleasant words of greeting, and the whole troop 
seemed wild with joy over the master’s visit. "Linda” 
put up her shaggy paw to be shaken at parting ; and as 
we left the dog-houses, our host told us some amusing 
anecdotes of his favorite friends. 

Dickens’s admiration of Hogarth was unbounded, and 
he had hung the staircase leading up from the hall of 
his house with fine old impressions of the great master’s 
best works. Observing our immediate interest in these 
pictures, he seemed greatly pleased, and proceeded at once 
to point out in his graphic way what had strucic his own 
fancy most in Hogarth’s genius. He had made a study 
of the painter’s thought as displayed in these works, and 
his talk about the artist was delightful. He used to say 
he never came down the stairs without pausing with new 
wonder over the fertility of the mind that had conceived 
and the hand that had executed these powerful pictures 
of human life; and I cannot forget with what fervid 
energy and feeling he repeated one day, as we were stand- 
ing together on the stairs in front of the Hogarth pic- 
tures, Dr. Johnson’s epitaph, on the painter: — 

“ The hand of him here toi’pid lies, 

That drew the essential form of grace ; 

Here closed in death the attentive eyes 
That saw the manners in the face.” 

N 



‘'Aunt Sally,” and the like, Dickens leading off with 
great spirit and fun. Billiards came after dinner, and 
during the evening we had charades and dancing. There 
was no end to the new divertisements our kind host was 
in the habit of proposing, so that constant cheerfulness 
reigned at Gad’s Hill. He went into his work-room, as 
he called it, soon after breakfast, and wrote till twelve 
o’clock ; then he came out, ready for a long walk. The coun- 
try about Gad’s HilL is admirably adapted for pedestrian 
exercise, and we went forth every day, rain or shine, for a 
stretcher. Twelve, fifteen, even twenty miles were not 
too much for Dickens, and many a long tramp we have 
had over the hop-country together. Chatham, Eochester, 
Cobham Park, Maidstone, — anywhere, out under the 
open sky and into the free air ! Then Dickens was at 
his best, and talked. Swinging his blackthorn stick, his 
lithe figure sprang forward over the ground, and it took a 
practised pair of legs to keep alongside of his voice. In 
these expeditions I heard from his own hps delightful 
reminiscences of his early days in the region we were 
then traversing, and charming narratives of incidents 
connected with the writing of his books. 

Dickens’s association with Gad’s Hill, the city of 
Eochester, the road to Canterbury, and the old cathedral 
town itself, dates back to his earliest years. In David 
Copperfield,” the most autobiographic of aU his books, we 
find him, a Httle boy, (so small, that the landlady is called 
to peer over the counter and catch a glimpse of the tiny 
lad who possesses such '' a spirit,”) trudging over the old 
Kent Eoad to Dover. '^I see myself,” he writes, ''as 
evening closes in, coming over the bridge at Eochester, 
footsore and tired, and eating bread that I had bought foi 
supper. One or two httle houses, with the notice, ' Lodg- 
ings for Travellers,’ hanging out, had tempted me ; but I 
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even, more afraid of the vicious looks of the trampers I 
had met or overtaken. I sought no shelter, therefore, hut 
the sky; and toiling into Chatham, — which in that 
night’s aspect is a mere dream of chalk, and drawbridges, 
and mastless ships in a muddy river, roofed like hloali’s 
arks, — crept, at last, upon a sort of grass-grown battery 
overhanging a lane, where a sentry was walking to and 
fro. Here I lay down near a cannon ; and, happy in the 
society of the sentry’s footsteps, though he knew no more 
of my being above him than the boys at Salem House 
had known of my lying by the wall, slept soundly until 
morning.” Thus early he noticed the trampers ” which 
infest the old Dover Eoad, and observed them in their 
numberless gypsy-like variety ; thus early he looked 
lovingly on Gad’s HiR Place, and wished it might be his 
own, if he ever grew up to be a man. His earhest mem- 
ories were filled with pictures of the endless hop-grounds 
and orchards, and the little child '"thought it all extremely 
beautiful ! ” 

Through the long years of his short Rfe he was always 
consistent in his love for Kent and the old surroundings. 
Wlien the after days came and wliRe travelling abroad, 
how vividly the childish love returned! As he passed 
rapidly over the road on his way to Prance he once wrote : 
" Midway between Gravesend and Rochester the widening 
river was bearing the ships, white-sailed or black-smoked, 
out to sea, when I noticed by the wayside a very queer 
small boy. 

" ' Halloa 1 ’ said I to the very queer small boy, ' where 
do you live ? ’ 

" ' At Chatham,’ says he. 

" ' What do you do there ? ’ said L 

" ' I go to school,’ says he. 

" I took him up in a moment, and we went on. Pres- 


we are coming to, where Talstaff went out to rob those 
travellers, and ran away/ 

“ " You know something about Falstaff, eh ? ' said 1. 

" All about liiin/ said the very queer small boy. " I 
am old (I am nine) and I read all sorts of books. But do 
let us stop at the top of the hill, and look at the house 
there, if you please ! ' 

^ You admii'e that house,’ said I. 

"" ^ Bless you, sir,’ said the very queer small boy, ‘ when 
I was not more than half as old as nine, it used to be a 
treat for me to be brought to look at it. And now, I am 
nine, I come by myself to look at it. And ever since I 
•can recollect, my father, seeing me so fond of it, has often 
said to me, If you were to be very persevering and were 
to work hard, you might some day come to live in it.” 
Though that’s impossible!’ said the very queer small 
boy, drawing a low breath, and now staring at the house 
out of window with aU his might. I was rather annoyed 
to be told this by the very queer small boy ; for that 
house happens to be my house, and I have reason to 
believe that what he said was true.” 

What stay-at-home is there who does not know the 
Bull Inn at Eochester, from which Mr. Tupman and Mr. 
Jingle attended the ball,' Mr. Jingle wearing Mr. Winkle’s 
coat ? or who has not seen in fancy the " gypsy-tramp,” 
the '"show-tramp,” the "cheap jack,” the "tramp-chil- 
dren,” and the "" Irish hoppers ” all passing over " the Kent- 
ish Eoad, bordered ” in their favorite resting-place " on 
either side by a wood, and having on one hand, between 
the road-dust and the trees, a skirting patch of grass? 
Wild-flowers grow in abundance on this spot, and it lies 
high and airy, with the distant river stealing steadily 
away to the ocean, like a man’s life.” 

Sitting in the beautiful chSlet during his later years and 


never could find a liarsli word for the tramps, and many 
and many a one has gone over the road rejoicing hecause 
of some kindness received from his hands. Every precau- 
tion was taken to protect a house exposed as his was bo 
these wild rovers, several dogs being kept in the stable- 
yard, and the large outer gates locked. But he seldom 
made an excursion in any direction without finding some 
opportunity to benefit them. One of these many kind- 
nesses came to the public ear during the last summer of 
his life. He was dressing in his own bedroom in the 
morning, when he saw two Savoyards and two bears come 
up to the Falstaff Inn opposite. While he was watching 
the odd company, two English bullies joined the httle 
party and insisted upon taking the muzzles off the bears 
in order to have a dance with them. ''At once,’' said 
Dickens, " I saw there would be trouble, and I watched 
the scene with the greatest anxiety. In a moment I saw 
how things were going, and without delay I found myself 
at the gate. I called the gardener by the Avay, hut he 
managed to hold himself at safe distance behind the 
fence. I put the Savoyards instantly in a secure position, 
asked the bulhes what they were at, forced them to 
muzzle the hears again, under threat of sending for the 
police, and ended the whole affair in so short a time that 
I was not missed from the house. Unfortunately, while 
I was covered with dust and blood, for the hears had 
already attacked one of the men when I arrived, I heard 
a carriage roU by. I thought nothing of it at the time, 
but the report in the foreign journals which startled and 
shocked my friends so much came probably from the 
occupants of that vehicle. Unhappily, in my desire to 
save the men, I entirely forgot the dogs, and ordered the 
bears to be carried into the stable-yard until the scuffle 
ehordd be over, when a tremendous tumult arose between 



separate them without injury, and the whole was so soon 
over that it was hard to make the family believe, when I 
came in to breakfast, that anything of the kind had gone 
forward/' It was the newspaper report, causing anxiety 
to some absent friends, which led, on inquiry, to this re- 
hearsal of the incident. 

Who does not know Cobham Park ? Has Dickens not 
invited us there in the old days to meet Mr. Pickwick, 
who pronounced it " delightful 1 — thoroughly delightful,” 
while "the skin of his expressive countenance was rap- 
idly peehng off with exposure to the sun ” ? Has he 
not invited the world to enjoy the loveliness of its soli- 
tudes with him, and peopled its haunts for us again and 
again ? 

Our first real visit to Cobham Park was on a summer 
morning when Dickens walked out with us from his own 
gate, and, strolling quietly along the road, turned at length 
into what seemed a rural wooded pathway. At first we did 
not associate the spot in its spring freshness with that 
morning after Christmas when he had supped with the 
“ Seven Poor Travellers,” and lain awake all night with 
thinking of them ; and after parting in the morning with 
a kindly shake of the hand all round, started to walk 
through Cohham woods on his way towards London. 
Then on his lonely road, " the mists began to rise in the 
most beautiful manner and the sun to shine; and as I 
went on,” he writes, "through the bracing air, seeing the 
hoar frost sparlde everywhere, I felt as if all nature 
shared in the joy of the great Birthday. . Going through 
the woods, the softness of my tread upon the mossy 
ground and among the brown leaves enhanced the Christ- 
mas sacredness by which I felt surrounded. As the 
whitened stems environed me, I thought how the Founder 
of the time had never raised his benignant hand, save to 


Diess ana neai, except m tJie case oi one xinconscious 
tree.” 

ITow we found ourselves on the same ground, sur- 
rounded by the full beauty of the summer-time. The 
hand of Art conspiring with Nature had planted rhodo- 
dendrons, as if in their native soil beneath the forest- 
trees. They were in one universal flame of blossoms, as 

far as the eye could see. Lord and Lady D , the 

kindest and most hospitable of neighbors, were absent ; 
there was not a living figure beside ourselves to break the 
solitude, and we wandered on and on with the wild birds 
for companions as in our native wildernesses. By and 
by we came near Cobham Hall, with its fine lawns and 
far-sweeping landscape, and workmen and gardeners and 
a general air of summer luxury. But to-day we were to 
go past the haU and lunch on a green slope under the 
trees, (was it just the spot where Mr. Pickwick tried the 
cold punch and found it satisfactory ? I never liked to 
ask !) and after maldng the old woods ring with the clat- 
ter and clink of our noontide meal, mingled with floods 
of laugliter, were to come to the village, and to the very 
inn from which the disconsolate Mr. Tupman wrote to 
Mr. Pickwick, after his adventure with Miss Wardle. 
There is the old sign, and here we are at the Leather Bot- 
tle, Cobham, Kent. " There ’s no doubt whatever about 
that.” Dickens’s modesty would not allow him to go in, 
so we made the most of an outside study of the quaint old 
place as we strolled by; also of the .cottages whose in- 
mates were evidently no strangers to our party, but were 
cared for by them as English cottagers are so often looked 
after by the kindly ladies in their neighborhood. And 
there was the old churchyard, where the dead had been 
quietly buried 'in the sure and certain hope ’ which Christ- 
mas-time inspired.” There too were the children, whom, 
seeing at their play, he could not but be loving, remem- 



swinging on a gate reminded ns vividly of Collins, tlie 
painter. Here was his composition to the life. Every 
lover of rural scenery must recall the little fellow on the 
top of a five-barred gate in the picture Collins painted, 
known widely by the fine engraving made of it at the 
time. And there too were the blossoming gardens, which 
now shone in their new garments of resurrection. The 
stOlness of midsummer noon crept over everything as we 
lingered in the sun and shadow of the old village. Slowdy 
circling the hall, we came upon an avenue of lime-trees 
leading np to a stately doorway in the distance. The 
path was overgrown, birds and squirrels were hopping 
unconcernedly over the ground, and the gates and chains 
were rusty with disuse. “ This avenue,” said Dickens, as 
we leaned upon the wall and looked into its cool sliadows, 
“ is never crossed except to hear the dead body of the lord 
of the hall to its last resting-place ; a remnant of super- 
stition, and one which Lord and Lady D would be 

glad to do away with, but the villagers would never hear 
of such a thing, and would consider it certain death to 
any person who should go or come through this entrance. 
It would be a highly unpopular movement for the present 
occupants to attempt to uproot this absurd idea, and they 
have given up all thoughts of it for the time.” 

It was on a subsequent visit to Cobham village that we 
explored the College,” an old foundation of the reign of 
Edward III. for the aged poor of both sexes. Each 
occupant of the various small apartments vras sitting at 
his or her door, which opened on a grassy enclosure with 
arches like an abandoned cloister of some old cathedral. 
Such a motley society, brought together under such un- 
natural circumstances, would of course interest Dickens. 
He seemed to take a profound pleasure in wandering 
about the place, which was evidently filled with the 


fcissouiabiuns ui luruier viaiis lu iiis own mina. JtLe was 
usually possessed by a childlike eagerness to go to any 
spot wbicli he had made up his mind it was best to visit, 
and quick to come away, but he lingered long about this 
leafy old haunt on that Sunday afternoon. 

Of Cobham HaU itself much might be written without 
conveying an adequate idea of its peculiar interest to 
this generation. The terraces, and lawns, and cedar-trees, 
and deer-park, the names of Edward III. and Ehzabeth, 
the famous old Cobhams and their long line of distin- 
guished descendants, their invaluable pictures and historic 
chapel, have all been the common property of the past 
and of the present. But the air of comfort and hospitality 
diffused about the place by the present owners belongs 
exclusively to our time, and a little Swiss chalet removed 
from Gad’s Hill, standing not far from the great house, 
will always connect the name of Charles Dickens with 
the place he loved so well. The chS^let has been trans- 
ferred thither as a tribute from the Dickens family to the 
kindness of their friends and former neighbors. We 
could not fail, during our visit, to think of the connection 
his name would always have with Cobham Hall, though 
he was then still by our side, and the little ch&let yet re- 
mained embowered in its own green trees overlooking the 
sail-dotted Medway as it flowed towards the Thames. 

The old city of Rochester, to which we have already 
referred as being particularly weU known to all Mr. Pick- 
wicks admirers, is within walking distance from Gad’s 
HlLI Place, and was the object of daily visits from its 
occupants. The ancient castle, one of the best ruins in 
England, as Dickens loved to say, because less has been 
done to it, rises with rugged walls precipitously from the 
river. It is wholly unrestored ; just enough care has been 
bestowed to prevent its utter destruction, but otherwise it 
stands as it has stood and crumbled from year to year 



tower, and looked down on tke wonderful scene spread 
out in tke glory of a summer sunset. Below, a clear 
trickling stream flowed and tinkled as it has done since 
the rope was first lowered in the year 800 to bring the 
bucket up over the worn stones which still remain to 
attest the fact. How happy Dickens was in the beauty 
of that scene ! What delight he took in rebuilding the 
old place, with every legend of which he proved himself 
familiar, and repeopling it out of the storehouse of his 
fancy. "‘Here was the kitchen, and there the dining- 
hall! How frightfully dark they must have been in 
those days, with such small slits for windows, and the 
fireplaces without chimneys ! There were the galleries ; 
this is one of the four towers ; the others, you will under- 
stand, corresponded with this; and now, if you're not 
dizzy, we will come out on the battlements for the view 1” 
Up we went, of course, following our cheery leader until 
we stood among the topmost wall-flowers, which were 
waving yellow and sweet in the sunset air. East and 
west, north and south, our eyes traversed the beautiful 
garden land of Kent, the land beloved of poets through 
the centuries. Below lay the city of Eochester on one 
hand, and in the heart of it an old inn where a carrier 
was even then getting out, or putting in, horses and 
wagon for the night. A procession, with banners and 
music, was moving slowly by the tavern, and the quaint 
costumes in which the men were dressed suggested days 
long past, when far other scenes were going forward in 
this locality. It was almost like a pageant marching out 
of antiquity for our delectation. Our master of cere- 
monies revelled that day in repeopling the queer old 
streets down into which we were looking from our charm- 
ing elevation. His dehghtful fancy seemed especiaUy 
alert on that occasion, and we lived over again with him 



many a cliapter in the history of Eochester, fuU of interest 
to those of ns who had come from a land where aU is 
new and comparatively barren of romance. 

Below, on the other side, was the river Medway, from 
whose depths the castle once rose steeply. Now the debris 
and perhaps also a slight swerving of the river from its 
old course have left a rough margin, over which it would 
not be dif&cult to make an ascent. Eochester Bridge, 
too, is here, and the windy hills ” in the distance ; and 
again, on the other hand, Chatham, and beyond, the 
Thames, with the sunset tingeing the many-colored sails. 
We were not easily persuaded to descend from our pic- 
turesque vantage-ground; but the master’s hand led us 
gently on from point to point, until we found ourselves, be- 
fore we were aware, on the grassy slope outside the castle 
wall. Besides, there was the cathedral to be visited, and 
the tomb of Eichard Watts, “ with the effigy of worthy 
Master Eichard starting out of it Eke a ship’s figure- 
bead.” 

After seeing the cathedral, we went along the silent 
High Street, past queer Elizabethan houses with endless 
gables and fences and lattice-windows, until we came to 
Watts’s Charity, the house of entertainment for six poor 
travellers. The estabEshment is so famiEar to all lovers of 
Dickens through his description of it in the article enti- 
tled " Seven Poor TraveEers ” among his Uncommercial” 
papers, that Ettle is left to be said on that subject ; except 
perhaps that no autobiographic sketch ever gave a more 
faithful picture, a closer portrait, than is there conveyed. 

Dickens’s fancy for Eochester, and his numberless asso- 
ciations with it, have left traces of that city in almost 
everything he wrote. From the time when Mr. Snodgrass 
first discovered the castle ruin from Eochester Bridge, to 
the last chapter of Edwin Drood, we observe hints of the 
city’s quaintness or silence; the unending pavements, 


wMch go on and on till the wisest head would he puzzled 
to know where Eochester ends and where Chatham be- 
gins , the disposition of Eather Time to have his own un- 
impeded way therein, and of the gray cathedral towers 
which loom up in the background of many a sketch and 
tale. Eochester, too, is on the way to Canterbury, Dick- 
ens's best loved cathedral, the home of Agnes Wickfield, 
the sunny spot in the life and memory of David Copper- 
field. David was particularly small, as we are told, when 
he first saw Canterbury, but he was already familiar with 
Eoderick Eandom, Peregrine Pickle, Humphrey Clinker, 
Tom Jones, The Vicar of Wakefield, Don Quixote, Gil 
Bias, and Eobinson Crusoe, who came out, as he says, a 
glorious host, to keep him company. ITaturally, the calm 
old place, the green nooks, the beauty of the cathedral, 
possessed a better chance with him than with many oth- 
ers, and surely no one could have loved them more. In 
the later years of his life the crowning-point of the sum- 
mer holidays was a pilgrimage to Canterbury.” 

The sun shone merrily through the day when he chose 
to carry us thither. Early in the morning the whole 
house was astir ; large hampers were packed, ladies and ' 
gentlemen were clad in gay midsummer attire, and, soon 
after breakfast, huge carriages with four horses, and pos- 
tilions with red coats and top-boots, after the fashion 
of the olden time, were drawn up before the door. Pres- 
ently we were moving lightly over the road, the hop- 
vines dancing on the poles on either side, the orchards 
looking invitingly cool, the oast-houses fanning with their 
wide arms, the river glowing from time to time through 
the landscape. We made such a clatter passing through 
Eochester, that aU the main street turned out to see the 
carriages, and, being obliged to stop the horses a moment, 
a shopkeeper, desirous of discovering Dickens among the 
party, hit upon the wrong man, and confused an humble 



individual among the company by calhng a crowd, point- 
ing him out as Dickens, and making him the mark of 
eager eyes. This incident seemed veiy odd to us in a 
place he knew so well. On we clattered, leaving the 
echoing street behind us, on and on for many a mile, until 
noon, when, finding a green wood and clear stream by 
the roadside, we encamped under the shadow of the trees 
in a rethed spot for lunch. Again we went on, through 
quaint towns and lonely roads, until we came to Canter- 
bury, in the yellow afternoon. The bells for service were 
ringing as we drove under the stone archway into the 
soundless streets. The whole town seemed to be enjoy- 
ing a simultaneous nap, from which it was aroused by our 
horses’ hoofs. Out the people ran, at this signal, into the 
highway, and we were glad to descend at some distance 
from the centre of the city, thus leaving the excitement 
behind us. We had been exposed to the hot rays of the 
sun aU day, and the change into the shadow of the cathe- 
dral was refreshing. Service was going forward as we en- 
tered; we sat down, therefore, and joined our voices with 
those of the choristers. Dickens, with tireless observation, 
noted how sleepy and inane were the faces of many of the 
singers, to whom this beautiful service was but a sicken- 
ing monotony of repetition. The words, too, were gab- 
bled over in a manner anything but impressive. He was 
such a downright enemy to form, as substituted for re- 
ligion, that any dash of untruth or unreality was abhor- 
rent to him. Wlaen the last sounds died away in the 
cathedral we came out again into the cloisters, and saun- 
tered about until the shadows fell over the beautiful en- 
closure. We were hospitably entreated, and listened to 
many an historical tale of tomb and stone and grassy 
nook ; hut under all we were listening to the heart of our 
companion, who had so often wandered thither in his soli- 
tude, and was now rereading the stories these urns had 
prepared for him. 



inuring one oi ms winrer visits, ne says ^in. v^ujjjjer- 
field'J: — 

“ Coming into Canterliury, I loitered througli tlie old 
streets with a sober pleasure that calmed my spirits and 
eased my heart. There were the old signs, the old names 
over the shops, the old people serving in them. It ap- 
peared so long since I had been a school-boy there, that 
I wondered the place was so httle changed, until I re- 
flected how little I was changed myself. Strange to say, 
that quiet influence which was inseparable in my mind 
from Agnes seemed to pervade even the city where she 
dwelt. The venerable cathedral towers, and the old jack- 
daws and rooks, whose airy voices made them more retired 
than perfect silence would have done ; the battered gate- 
ways, once stuck full with statues, long thrown down and 
crumbled away, like the reverential pilgrims who had 
gazed upon them ; the still nooks, where the ivied growth 
of centuries crept over gabled ends and ruined waUs ; the 
ancient houses ; the pastoral landscape of field, orchard, 
and garden ; — everywhere, in everything, I felt the same 
serene air, the same calm, thoughtful, softening spirit.” 

Walking away and leaving Canterbury behind us for- 
ever, we came again into the voiceless streets, past a 
very old house bulging out over the road, .... quite 
spotless in its cleanliness, the old-fashioned brass knocker 
on the low, arched door ornamented with carved garlands 
of fruit and flowers, twinkhng like a star,” the very house, 
perhaps, '^with angles and corners and carvings and 
mouldings,” where David Copperfield was sent to school. 
We were turned off with a laughing reply, when we ven- 
tmed to accuse this particular house of being the one, hnd 
were told there were several that would do”; which 
was quite true, for nothing could be more quaint, more 
satisfactory to aU, from the lovers of Chaucer to the lov- 
ers of Dickens, than this same city of Canterbury. The 


sun nad set as we rattled noisily out oi tne ancient 
place that afternoon, and along the high road, which was 
quite novel in its evening aspect. There was no lingering 
now ; on and on we went, the postilions flying up and 
down on the backs of their huge horses, their red coats 
glancing in the occasional gleams of wayside lamps, fire- 
flies making the orchards shine, the sunset lighting up 
vast clouds that lay across the western sky, and the 
whole scene filled with evening stillness. When we 
stopped to change horses, the quiet was almost oppres- 
sive. Soon after nine we espied the welcome lantern of 
Gad’s Hill Place and the open gates. And so ended 
Dickens’s last pilgrimage to Canterbury. 

There was another interesting spot near Gad’s Hill 
which was one of Dickens’s haunts, and this was the 
"Druid-stone,” as it is called, at Maidstone. This is 
within walking distance of his house, along the breezy 
hillside road, which we remember blossomy and wavy 
in^the summer season, with open spaces ia the hedges 
where one may look over wide hilly slopes, and at times 
come upon strange cuts down into the chalk which per- 
vades this district. We turned into a lane from the 
dusty road, and, following our leader over a barred gate, 
came into wide grassy fields full of summer’s bloom and 
glory. A short walk farther brought us to the Druid- 
stone, which Dickens thought to he, from the fi.tness of 
its position, simply a vantage-ground chosen by priests, — 
whether Druid or Christian of course it would he impos- 
sible to say, — from which to address a multitude. The 
rock served as a kind of background and sounding-board, 
while the heautiiul sloping of the sward upward from the 
speaker made it an excellent position for out-of-door dis- 
courses. On this day it was only a blooming solitude, 
where the birds had done all the talking, until we arrived 
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from the associations which make the place dear, 
e of the weii'dest neighborhoods to Gad’s Hill, and 
f those most closely associated with Dickens, is the 
e of Cooling. A cloudy day proved well enough for 
Qg; indeed, was undoubtedly chosen by the adroit 
T of hospitalities as being a fitthig sky to show the 
landscape of ‘'Great Expectations.” The pony- 
ge went thither to accompany the walking party and 
the baskets ; the whole way, as we remember, leading 
nong narrow lanes, where heavy carriages were sel- 
lem. We are told in the novel, “ On every rail and 
wet lay clammy, and the marsh mist was so thick 
he wooden linger on the post directing people to our 
e — a direction which they never accepted, for they 
came there — was invisible to me until I was close 
' it.” The lanes certainly wore that aspect of never 
accepted as a way of travel; but tins was a de- 
al recommendation to our walk, for summer kept 
vn way there, and grass and wild-flowers were abun- 
It was already noon, and low clouds and mists 
lying about the earth and sky as we approached a 
1 httle village on the edge of the wide marshes de- 
d in the opening of the novel. This was Coohng, 
assing by the few cottages, the decayed rectory, and 
ling buildings, we came at length to the churchyard, 
k but a short time to make us feel at home there, 
he marshes on one hand, the low wall over which 
iw the convict climb before he dared to run away ; 
five httle stone lozenges, each about a foot and a 
ong, .... sacred to the memory of five little broth- 
. . to which I had been indebted for a belief that 
ill had been born on their backs, with their hands 
ir trousers pockets, and had never taken them out 
-S state of existence ” ; — all these points, combined 


wibu we geueiui ure'ciriuess oi me lanuscape, me lar- 
stretcliing marshes, and the distant sea-line, soon revealed 
to ns that this was Pip’s country, and we might moment- 
ly expect to see the convict’s head, or to hear the clank 
of his chain, over that low wall. 

We were in the churchyard now, having left the pony 
within eye-shot, and taken the baskets along with us, and 
were standing on one of those very lozenges, somewhat 
grass-grown by this time, and deciphering the inscriptions. 
On tiptoe we could get a wide view of the marsh, with 
the wind sweeping in a lonely limitless way through the 
tall grasses. Presently hearing Dickens’s cheery call, we 
turned to see what he was doing. He had chosen a 
good flat gravestone in one corner (the corner farthest from 
the marsh and Pip’s little brothers and the expected con- 
vict), had spread a wide napldn thereupon after the 
fashion of a domestic dinner-table, and was rapidly trans- 
ferring the contents of the hampers to that point. The 
horrible whimsicality of trying to eat and make merry 
under these deplorable circumstances, the tragic-comic 
character of the scene, appeared to take him by surprise. 
He at once threw himself into it (as he says in '' Copper- 
field” he was wont to do with anything to which he 
had laid his hand) with fantastic eagerness. Having 
spread the table after the most approved style, he sud- 
denly disappeared behind the wall for a moment, trans- 
formed himself by the aid of a towel and napkin into a 
first-class head-waiter, reappeared, laid a row of plates 
along the top of the wall, as at a bar-room dr eating-house, 
again retreated to the other side with some provisions, 
and, making the gehtlemen of the party stand up to the 
wall, went through the whole play with most entire grav- 
ity. When we had wound up with a good laugh, and were 
again seated together on the grass around the table, we 
espied two wretched figures, not the convicts this time,, 
10* o 
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apart from the associations which make the place dear. 

One of the weii'dest neighborhoods to Gad’s Hill, and 
one of those most closely associated with Dickens, is the 
village of Cooling. A cloudy day proved well enough for 
Cooling; indeed, was undoubtedly chosen by the adroit 
master of hospitalities as being a fitting sky to show the 
dark landscape of ''Great Expectations.” The pony^ 
carriage went thither to accompany the walking party and 
carry the baskets ; the whole way, as we remember, leading 
on among narrow lanes, where heavy carriages were sel- 
dom seen. We are told in the novel, " On every rail and 
gate, wet lay clammy, and the marsh mist was so thick 
that the wooden finger on the post directing people to our 
village — a direction which they never accepted, for they 
never came there — was invisible to me until I was close 
under it.” The lanes certainly wore that aspect of never 
being accepted as a way of travel; hut this was a de- 
lightful recommendation to our walk, for summer kept 
her own way there, and grass and wild-flowers were abun- 
dant. It was already noon, and low clouds and mists 
were lying about the earth and sky as we apj)roached a 
forlorn little village on the edge of the wide marshes de- 
scribed in the opening of the novel. Tliis was Cooling, 
and passing hy the few cottages, the decayed rectory, and 
straggling buildings, we came at length to the churchyard. 
It took but a short time to make us feel at home there, 
with the marshes on one hand, the low wall over which 
Pip saw the convict climb before he dared to run away ; 
"the five little stone lozenges, each about a foot and a 
half long, .... sacred to the memory of five little broth- 
ers, .... to which I had been indebted for a belief that 
they all had been born on their backs, with their hands 
in their trousers pockets, and had never taken them out 
in this state of existence ” ; — all these points, combined 
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Wi\ w(‘ro in llu^ olnur.liynnl now, havin*^' loll 1,1 1 (‘, pony 
wil-liin iy(‘“Hliot, anil taki'H tho ImihIvo.Ih along with um, and 
wcrti Htaniling on ono ol’ tlioso vovy lo/,i‘.ng(!H, aomowliali 
grasH-grown hy this tiino, and ihuiipluiring tlu* inHoriptiona. 
On tiptiu', wo oould got a wido. viow of tlu*, niavah, with 
tlio wind Hvvooping in a loiu'ly liinitU^.sH way tlirougli ilu‘ 
tall gruHHi^H. rri'Hontly hi'aring UioktaiHH olauny call, W(^ 
tnrnod to Ht‘o what lio. wan doing, llo had o.ho.siai a 
goial (lat gravi'Htono. in om*. oornor (tho oornor rartlu'st JVom 
tho nuimh ami Pip'a lilllo hrothom and thooxpocUHl con- 
viot), had Hpi’oml a wido napkin thoroupon after the 
laHhion of a donu'stio, ilinnmMahlo, and wan mjadly trana- 
forring tln^ o.onlonlH of tho lmin{Hn’H to that point Tho 
horrihlo wliimHioalily of trying to oat and nm\w merry 
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clianiotur of thi‘. Hoono, apposirod to take him hy surpriHo. 
lie at ono-u threw hinmoir inlo it (aa hi*, nayn in “ C'oppm*- 
(iold*’ ho was wont to do with unytliing to whioh ho 
hud laid Inn hand) with faniuHlie. inigeriiosH. Having 
Hproad tho tahlo after tho numt approved stylo, lie and- 
denly disappeared heliiud tho wall for a moment, tmna- 
formed himself hy tho aid of a towel and naiJkiu into a 
iirHt-ehiHH head-waiUw, roappcmnHl, laid a row of plates 
ahmg thi^ top of tho wall, as at a bar-room or aating-houae, 
again retreaUul to the other side with aoma proviaiona, 
and, making tho gcmtlemen of the party stand up to tlie 
wall, wmit through the whole play with moat entire grav- 
ity. When we Imtl wound up with a good laugh, and were 
again seaU3d together on the gnisH around the tahlo, we 
espied two wrehdu*d ligim*% nut tho eouvieta this time, 
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aitnoTigii we mignt nave easuy persuaaea ouxseives 
but only tramps gazing at us over the wall from the marsh 
side as they approached, and finally sitting down just out- 
side the churchyard gate. They looked wretchedly hun- 
gry and miserable, and Dickens said at once, starting up, 
Come, let us offer them a glass of wine and something 
good for lunch.” He was about to carry them himself, 
when what he considered a happy thought seemed to 
strike him. You shall carry it to them,” he cried, turn- 
ing to one of the ladies ; '' it wiU. he less like a charity 
and more hke a kindness if one of you should speak to 
the poor souls!” This was so much in character for 
him, who stopped always to choose the most delicate way 
of doing a kind deed, that the memory of this little inci- 
dent remains, while much, alas 1 of his wit and wisdom 
have vanished beyond the power of reproducing. We 
feasted on the satisfaction the tramps took in their lunch, 
long after our own was concluded ; and, seeing them well 
off on their road again, took up our own way to Gad’s 
HiU Place. How comfortable it looked on our return ; 
how beautifully the afternoon gleams of sunshine shone 
upon the hoHy-trees by the porch ; how we turned away 
from the door and went into the playground, where we 
bowled on the green turf, until the tall maid in her spot- 
less cap was seen bringing the five-o’clock tea thither- 
ward how the dews and the setting sun warned us at 
last we must prepare for dinner ; and how Dickens played 
longer and harder than any one of the company, scorn- 
ing the idea of going in to tea at that hour, and beating 
his ball instead, quite the youngest of the company up to 
the last moment ! — aU this returns with vivid distinctness 
as I write these inadequate words. 

Many days and weeks passed over after those J une 
days were ended before we were to see Dickens again. 
Our meeting then was at the station in London, on oui 



way to Gad’s Hill once more. He was always early at a 
railway station, he said, if only to save himself the un- 
necessary and wasteful excitement hurry commonly pro- 
duces ; and so he came to meet us with a cheery manner, 
as if care were shut up in some desk or closet he had left 
behind, and he were ready to make the day a gay one, 
whatever the sun might say to it. A small roll of manu- 
script in his hand led him soon to confess that a new story 
was already begun ; but this communication was made in 
the utmost confidence, as if to account for any otherwise 
unexplainable absences, physically or mentally, from our 
society, which might occur. But there were no gaps dur- 
ing that autumn afternoon of return to Gad’s Hill. He 
told us how summer had brought him no vacation this 
year, and only two days of recreation. One of those, he 
said, was spent with his family at Eosherville Gardens,” 
'' the place,” as a huge advertisement informed us, " to 
spend a happy day.” His curiosity with regard to all en- 
tertainments for the people, he said to us, carried him 
thither, and he seemed to have been amused and rewarded 
by his visit. The previous Sunday had found him in 
London ; he was anxious to reach Gad’s Hill before the 
afternoon, but in order to accomplish this he must walk 
nine miles to a way station, which he did. Coming to 
the little village, he inquired where the station was, and, 
being shown in the wrong direction, walked calmly down 
a narrow road which did not lead there at all. On I 
went,” he said, ''in the perfect sunshine, over yellow 
leaves, withoxit even a wandering breeze to break the silence, 
when suddenly I came upon three or four antique wooden 
houses standing under trees on the borders of a lovely 
stream, and, a little farther, upon an ancient doorway to a 
grand hall, perhaps the home of some bishop of the olden 
time. The road came to an end there, and I was obliged to 
retrace my steps ; but anything more entirely peaceful and 


Deaui/Uui 111 iLs aspecij on inau anxiimnai aay Lxian unis re- 
treat, forgotten by the world, I almost never saw/’ He was 
eager, too, to describe for our entertainment one of the 
yearly cricket-matches among the villagers at Gad’s Hill 
which had just come off. Some of the toasts at the >sup- 
per afterward were as old as the time of Queen Anne, 
For instance, — 

‘‘More pigs, 

Fewer parsons ” ; 

delivered with aU. seriousness ; a later one was, '' May the 
walls of old England never he covered with French 
pohsh 1 ” 

Once more we recall a mornmg at Gads Hill, a soft 
white haze over everything, and the yellow sun hurning 
throngh. The birds were singing, and beauty and calm 
pervaded the whole scene. We strayed through Cobham 
Park and saw the lovely vistas through the autumnal 
haze; once more we reclined in the cool chS,let in the 
afternoon, and watched the vessels going and coming upon 
the ever-moving river. Suddenly aU has vanished ; and 
now, neither spring nor autumn, nor flowers nor birds, nor 
dawn nor sunset, nor the ever-moving river, can he the 
same to any of us again. We have all drifted down upon 
the river of Time, and one has already sailed out into the 
illiinitahle ocean. 


On a pleasant Sunday morning in October, 1869, as I 
sat looking out on the beautiful landscape from iny 
chamber window at Gad’s Hill, a servant tapped at my 
door and gave me a summons from Dickens, written in 
his drollest manner on a sheet of paper, bidding me 
descend iato his study on business of great importance. 
That day I heard from the author’s lips the first chapters 



wvw Mil'll s(‘nr(‘(*ly dry IVniii Mio pc.n. Th(‘ Hloiy is 
‘iiidiiiishcd, uiid lit*. Nvlin ri'iul tluil* tiulumn morniiiijj with 
such vij^or of vni(*(‘. and dranialh* powiT in in his griiva 
This privali' n‘adin‘ 4 ‘ Innk plum in Mu*, litMn room wlinrn 
Mil*. nnvnlisl. fni* iniiiiy ycnrH liatl Ixuai acc-UMionu';! to 

wrili*., and in lla^ InniHi' wlan'i* on a pli'asant tauMiiii;:^^ in 
till', followiiaj: dniH* 1 m‘ diad. Tla^ spol.. is one, of Mu‘ lovo- 
host in Kon(., and must always lu^ naiu'niliorod as tlio 
lust ri^sidonco of Mlimiivs |)iukou?i. Ih* iisisl to doclan^ 
liis linn ludiid’ that Shukospoaro was spoidnlly loud ot 
Kind-, ami tlial. tlm poot (‘hosts (lad's Hill and Ihic.ht'sUsr 
for tins Hctnuu’y of his plays from iiiMnudo pta’sonal kunwl- 
tul;j;(‘ of tlu’ir Incalilios. lie said Ih‘ had no numnor of 
donht hut that om^ of Shakcspisinss haunls was tins old 
inn at liocla'sior, and that this (’onvi(H.ion (‘anin forcildy 
upon him ono iii^^hl- as ha was walking that way, and dis- 
aovtu’tul ('harlos’s Wain ovor tin* ahimiuy just as Shako- 
Mpoaro has dt'scrilHsl it, in words put into tin* inoutli of 
tiio ('arrim* in Kin?^ Hnnry IV. Tht*ro is no prt'ltior 
place, than (lud’s Hill in all Kiij^hind for Mu* (sirlicst 
and latest llow(*rs, and l^iekens ehost'. it, when he had 
arrivt'd at the fuliM'ss {»f his fana* and prosperity, us i ho 
honu*, in winch ho most wisiied in spi*nd the riunaindor 
of his days. Wla*n a hoy, he would often piws tlio houao 
with his father and rrerjutuiily said to him/* If over I 
have a dwt‘lling of iny own, CladH Hill Hlaoo k the house 
I nuMUi to huy.'* In that Inmutiful nitomt ho had for 
many years lusai ntnumliimod to weloome his frionds, and 
lind r(*laxulion from the orowdinl life of I/aidon. On tho 
Tawn playing at howls, in the Hwii^ summordaniso oliurm- 
in^ly Hliaded hy grei’ti leaver, he always seemed the lu*Ht 
part of summ(»r, lH*autiful m the aeaaan m in tho delight- 
ful ri’gioii where lie lived. 

Tliore lie oould In* nnwt tlammgldy enjoyed, for he 


liis own table, surrounded by his family, and a few guests, 
old acquaintances from town, — among them sometimes 
Forster, Carlyle, Eeade, CoUins, Layard, Maclise, Stone, Ma- 
cready, Talfourd, — he was always the choicest and live- 
liest companion. He was not what is called in society a 
professed talker, but he was something far better and rarer. 

In his own inimitable manner he would freqriently 
relate to me, if prompted, stories of his youthful days, 
when he was toiling on the London Morning Chronicle, 
passing sleepless hours as a reporter on the road in a 
post-chaise, driving day and night from point to point to 
take down the speeches of Shiel or O’Connell. He liked 
to describe the post-boys, who were accustomed to hurry 
him over the road that he might reach London in advance 
of his rival reporters, while, by the aid of a lantern, he 
was writing out for xixe press, as he flew over the ground, 
the words he haa taken down in short-hand. Those were 
his days of severe training, when in rain and sleet and 
cold bedashed along, scarcely able to keep the blinding 
mud out of his tired eyes ; and he imputed much of his 
ability for steady hard work to his practice as a reporter, 
kept at his grinding business, and determined if possible 
to earn seven guineas a week. A large sheet was started 
at this period of his life, in which all the important 
speeches of Parliament were to he reported verhatim for 
future reference. Dickens was engaged on this gigantic 
journal Mr. Stanley (afterwards Lord Derby) had spoken 
at great length on the condition of Ireland. It was a 
long and eloquent speech, occupying many hours in 
the delivery. Eight reporters were sent in to do the 
w-ork. Each one was required to report three quarters of 
an hour, then to retire, write out his portion, and to he 
Bucceeded by the next. Young Dickens was detailed to 
lead off with the first park It also fell to his lot, when 


speech. On Saturday the whole was given to the press, 
and Dickens ran down to the country for a Sunday’s rest. 
Sunday morning had scarcely dawned, when his father, 
who was a man of immense energy, made his appearance 
in his son’s sleeping-room. Mr. Stanley was so dissatis- 
fied with what he found in print, except the "beginning 
and ending of his speech (just what Dickens had re- 
ported) that he sent immediately to the office and obtained 
the sheets of those parts of the report. He there found 
the name of the reporter, which, according to custom, 
was written on the margin. Then he requested that the 
young man bearing the name of Dickens should be im- 
mediately sent for. Dickens’s father, all aglow with the 
prospect of probable promotion in the office, went im- 
mediately to his son’s stopping-place in the country and 
brought him back to London. In telling the story, 
Dickens said: ''1 remember perfectly to this day the 
aspect of the room I was shown into, and the two per- 
sons in it, Mr. Stanley and his father. 'Both gentlemen 
were extremely courteous to me, hut I noted their evident 
surprise at the aj)pearance of so yonng a man. While 
we spoke together, I had taken a seat extended to me in 
the middle of the room. Mr. Stanley told me he wished 
to go over the whole speech and have it written out by 
me, and if I were ready he would begin now. Where 
would I like to sit ? I told him I was very well where I 
was, and we could begin immediately. He tried to induce 
me to sit at a desk, but at that time in the House of 
Commons there was nothing but one’s knees to write 
upon, and I had formed the habit of doing my work in 
that way. Without further pause he began and went rap- 
idly on, hour after hour, to the end, often becoming very 
much excited and frequently bringing down his hand 
with great violence upon the desk near which he stood,” 
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letter of young Dickens, wliick lie sent off to his employer 
in ifovember, 1835, while he was on a reporting expedi- 
tion for the Morning Chronicle. At that early stage of 
his career he seems to have had that unfailing accuracy 
of statement so marked in after years when he became 
famous. The letter was given to me several years ago by 
one of Dickens’s brotlier reporters. Thus it runs : — 

George and Pelican, Newbury, Sunday Morning. 

Dear Fraser: In conjunction with The Herald we have arranged 
for a Horse Express from Marlborough to London on Tuesday- 
night, to go the whole distance at the rate of thirteen miles an hour, 
for six guineas : half has been paid, but, to insure despatch, the re- 
mainder is withheld until the boy arrives at the office, when he will 
produce a paper with a copy of the agreement on one side, and an 
order for three guineas (signed by myself) on the other. Will you 
take care that it is duly honored ? A Boy from The Herald will bo 
in waiting at our office for their copy ; and Lyons begs me to remind 
you most strongly that it is an indispensable part of our agreement 
that he should not he detained one instant 

We go to Bristol to-day, and if we are equally fortunate in laying 
the chaise-horses, I hope the packet wdll reach town by seveii. As 
all the papers have arranged to leave Bristol the moment Bussell is 
down, we have determined on adopting the same plan, — one of us 
•will go to Marlborough in the chaise with one Herald man, and the 
other remain at Bristol with the second Herald man to conclude the 
account for the next day. The Times has ordered a chaise and four 
the whole distance, so there is every probability of our beating them 
hollow. From all we hear, we think the Herald, relying on the 
packet reaching town early, intends publishing the report in their 
first Edition. This is however, of course, mere speculation on our 
parts, as we have no direct means of ascertaining their intention. 

I think 1 have now given you all needful information. I have 
only in conclusion to impress upon you the necessity of having all 
the compositors ready, at a very early hour, for if Bussell be down 
by half past eight, we hope to have his speech in town at six. 

Believe me (for self and Beard) very truly yours, 

Charles Dickens- 

Nov., 1886. 

Thomas Fraser, Esq., Morning Chronicle Office. 
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wlioHcs iudiLslry waH moro coiiHiant,, aiul whoso punctual- 
ity was more niarlauh Uuui tlios('. of Gliarlos Dickons, 
lit*, uf.vur sliii’kotl lahor, iut*.uial ov Imtlily. lie rarely do- 
climal, if tlio object wore a gotnl one, taking the chair at 
a public, mouthig, or ac.tu'piing a c.haritablo trust. Many 
widows and orphans of dtH;cuscd literary niou have for 
years l)Oou btaicfitiid by his wise tnusUuiship or couustd, 
and \h\ spout a gnuit portion of his tiuio ]»oraaually look- 
ing after ibo property of the ])oor whoso interests woro 
luuh^r his eontrol. Ho was, ua has bi'.on intinuited, one 
of tht^ most industriouH of men, and marvellous siorios 
an5 told (not by himself) of what he has aceoniplisluul in 
a givtm timt*. in liu*niry aiul social mattera. Ilia studios 
all from nature, aiul life, autl hia habits of obaovva- 
tioii wtUH^ untiring. U* he {‘.ontem platted writing ‘‘Hard 
Tinu's,*’ htt arningi*d with the master of Aatley’s circiia to 
Mpentl many hours he.hincl tlio aeenefl with the riders and 
among tlie houses; and if the composition of the “Tale 
of Two (hticH " wtnH^ (occupying hia thoughts, he could 
banish himai'lf In Kmiuu^ for twt) yewa to prepare*, for that 
gnnit work, Hogarlli pi^ncilhal on his thumb-nail a atrik- 
ing fact^ in a mtwd that he wislied to ])r(‘Herve; Dickens 
with his trauHciUHlcmt naunory chronicled in his luind 
whaUaa^r of intenmt nu‘t his (*y(\ or reached hia ear, any 
time or atiywhen^. Sjamking of memory one day, he said 
the nuanory of cduhlren was prodigious ; it was a mistake 
to faru*y childrtni ever ftjigcjt anything. When he waa 
delini‘ating the c‘hamc?k!r of Mrs. Pipohin, ha had in hia 
mintl an ohl lodgitjgdumsti keopar man English watoring- 
place whtn^e he was living with his father and mother 
wlum he was but two years old. After the book waa 
written he mmt it to his sister, who wrote back at onco: 
“ Ckiuil heavens 1 what does this mean ? you have painted 
our IcKlging-housi^ keei>sr, and you were but two ymm old 


cliaml)ers of Ms train, all ready for use -wtieii occasion 
reqtiired No subject of human interest was ever indiffer- 
ent to him, and never a day went by that did not afford 
him some suggestion to be utilized in the future. 

His favorite mode of exercise was walking ; and when 
in America, scarcely a day passed, no matter what the 
weather, that he did not accomplish Ms eight or ten miles. 
It was on these expeditions that he liked to recount to 
the companion of his rambles stories and incidents of his 
early life; and when he was in the mood, his fun and 
humor knew no bounds. He would then frequently dis- 
cuss the numerous characters in his delightful books, and 
would act out, on the road, dramatic situations, where 
NicMeby or Copperfield or SwiveUer would play distin- 
guished parts. I remember he said, on one of these occa- 
sions, that during the composition of his first stories he 
could never entirely dismiss the characters about whom he 
happened to he writing ; that while the Old Curiosity 
Shop” was in process of composition Little Nell followed 
him about everywhere ; that wMle he was writing Oliver 
Twist ” Eagin the J ew would never let him rest, even in 
bis most retired moments ; that at midnight and in the 
morning, on the sea and on the land. Tiny Tim and 
Aittle Boh CratcMt were ever tugging at his coat-sleeve, 
as if impatient for him to get hack to his desk and con- 
tinue the story of their lives. But he said after he had 
published several hooks, and saw what serious demands 
his characters were accustomed to make for the constant 
attention of his already overtasked brain, he resolved that 
the phantom individuals should no longer intrude on his 
hours of recreation and rest, hut that when he closed the 
deor of his study he would shut them aU in, and only meet 
them again when he came back to resume his task. That 
fame of wffl with wMch he was so pre-eminently en-^ 


till lie chose to renew their acquaintance. He said, also, 
that when the children of his brain had once been 
launched, free and clear of him, into the world, they 
would sometimes turn up in the most unexpected manner 
to look their father in the face. 

Sometimes he would pull my arm while we were walk- 
ing together and whisper, '"Let us avoid Mr. Pumble- 
chook, who is crossing the street to meet us ” ; or, Mr. 
Micawber is coming ; let us turn down this alley to get 
out of his way.’' He always seemed to enjoy the fan of 
his comic people, and had unceasing mirth over Mr. Pick- 
wick's misadventures. In answer one day to a question, 
prompted by psychological curiosity, if he ever dreamed 
of any of his characters, his reply was, "Never; and I 
am convinced that no writer (judging from my own ex- 
perience, which cannot be altogether singular, hut must 
be a type of the experience of others) has ever dreamed 
of the creatures of his own imagination. It would," he 
went on to say, " be like a man's dreaming of meeting 
himself, which is clearly an impossibility. Things ex- 
terior to one's self must always he the basis of dreams." 
The growing up of characters in his mind never lost for 
him a sense of the marvellous. "" What an unfathomable 
mystery there is in it all ! ” he said one day. Taking up 
a wineglass, he continued; "" Suppose I choose to call this, 
a character, fancy it a man, endue it with certain qualities ; 
and soon the fine filmy webs of thought, almost impalpa- 
ble, coming from every direction, we know not whence, 
spin and weave about it, until it assumes form and 
beauty, and becomes instinct with life." 

In society Dickens rarely referred to the traits and 
characteristics of people he had known; but during a 
long walk in the country he delighted to recall and 
describe the peculiarities, eccentric and otherwise, of dead 


reproauctions, maae so impressive by nis marvellous 
memory and imagination. As lie walked rapidly along 
the road, he appeared to enjoy the keen zest of his com- 
panion in the numerous impersonations with which he 
was indulging him. 

He always had much to say of animals as well as of 
men, and there were certain dogs and horses he had met 
and known intimately which it was specially interesting 
to him to remember and picture. There was a particular 
dog in Washington which he was never tired of delineat- 
ing. The first night Dickens read in the Capital this dog 
attracted his attention. '' He came into the hall by him- 
self,” said he, ''got a good place before the reading began, 
and paid strict attention throughout. He came the second 
night, and was ignominiously shown out by one of the 
check-takers. On the third night he appeared again with 
another dog, which he had evidently promised to pass in 
free ; but you see,” continued Dickens, " upon the imposi- 
tion being unmasked, the other dog apologized by a howl 
and withdrew. His intentions, no doubt, were of the 
best, but he afterwards rose to explain outside, with such 
inconvenient eloquence to the reader and his audience, 
that they were obliged to put him down stairs.” 

He was such a firm believer in the mental faculties of 
animals, that it would have gone hard with a companion 
with whom he was talking, if a doubt were thrown, how- 
ever inadvertently, on the mental intelligence of any four- 
footed friend that chanced to be at the time the subject 
of conversation. All animals which he took under his 
especial patronage seemed to have a marked affection fox 
him. Quite a colony of dogs has always been a feature 
at Gad’s Hilh 
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tion, now, alas ! so imperfectly recalled, frequently ran on 
the habits of birds, the raven, of course, interesting him 
particidarly. He always liked to have a raven hopj)ing 
about his grounds, and whoever has read the new Preface 
to “ Barnaby Eudge must remember several of his old 
friends in that line. He had quite a fund of canary-bird 
anecdotes, and the pert ways of birds that picked up 
worms for a living afforded him infinite amusement. He 
would give a, capital imitation of the way a robin-red- 
breast cocks his head on one side preliminary to a dash 
forward in the direction of a wriggling victim. There is 
a small grave at Gad’s HEl to which Dickens would 
occasionally take a friend, and it was quite a privilege to 
stand with him beside the burial-place of little Dick, the 
family’s favorite canary. 

What a treat it was to go with him to the London 
Zoological Gardens, a place he greatly delighted in at all 
times ! He knew the zoological address of every animal, 
bird, and fish of any distinction ; and he could, without 
the slightest hesitation, on entering the grounds, proceed 
straightway to the celebrities of claw or foot or fin. The 
delight he took in the hippopotanaus family was most ex- 
hilarating. He entered familiarly into conversation with 
the huge, unwieldy creatures, and they seemed to under- 
stand him. Indeed, he spoke to all the unphilological in- 
habitants with a directness and tact which went home to 
them at once. He chaffed with the monkeys, coaxed the 
tigers, and bamboozled the snakes, with a dexterity unap- 
proachable. All the keepers knew him, he was such a 
loyal visitor, and I noticed they came up to him in a 
friendly way, with the feehng that they had a sympathetic 
listener always in Charles Dickens. 

There were certain books of which Dickens liked to 
talk during his walks. Among his especial favorites were 


the writings of Cobbett, DoQumcey, tho l/'.cturos on Moral 
Philosophy by Sycluoy Smith, and (’arlyh^’s Krtoich ittwo- 
lutiou. Of this latter Dicktuus said it wan tlu^ book of all 
others which ha read perpetually and of whieh never 
tired, — the book whicli always appeartal m^m^ imaginative 
ill proportion to tho fresh inuigiuuliou he brouglit to it, a 
book for inexhaustibleneas to be plaetnl Indbriuna^ry other 
book. When writing the Tale of Two ('ities/* he asked 
Clarlyle if he might see one of the wt»vkH Uj whieh he re- 
ferred in Ida history; whereupon (larlyle up and 

sent down to (lad's Kill all his rufenuieu volunum, and 
Dickens road them faithfully. But tlie nuae he read the 
more he was astonished to llnd Iujw the faets had piwstHi 
through the alembic of ('arlyle's brain and laul etune tmt 
and fitted theiuselvos, eacdi m a part of one great wliule^ 
making a compact result, iiuleHtruetible and unrivalhal; 
and ho always foutul himself turning away from ibelMwjks 
of rofonmee, and rc-rcauling with iticrtawed wondtw this 
marvellous new growth. Thcn^ wert^ oerltun Injoks {iar» 
ticularly hateful to him, and of which nevtw spoke ex- 
cept in terms of moBt ludic,rtnm millery. Mr. Barlow, in 
** Sauclford and Merton,** he said was the favorite enemy 
of his boyhood and his flrat axperiimoe of a kim. He had 
an almost supematuml hatred for Barlow, ** beamuHo \m 
was so yeiy imlnwtwe^ and always hinting douhta with 
regard to the veracity of * Sindhiul the SaiUw,* and Inal no 
belief wlmtevor in *Tha Wonderful Ijimp* or*TIio Kii- 
chanted Horse.’** Dickens rattling Ids mental vmm over 
the head of Mr. Barlow mm as much Iwtter than any 
play os can be well imagined. He gloried in many of 
Hoad’s poems, eapacially in that biting Ode to Han Wilson, 
and he would gesticulate with a fhm fervor Uie Uuw, 

. th« whri opp Hmwn’i 

Obwqukui to ilaful mim of 

But pat thi askid, pow 

Iiv pftdik ol bfmkm** 



discovery of the key to -wMcli, and the odd characteristics 
of its writer, were a never-failing source of interest and 
amnsement to him. The vision of Pepys hanging round 
the door of the theatre, hoping for an invitation to go in, 
not being able to keep away in spite of a promise he had 
made to himseK that he would spend no more money 
foohshly, delighted him. Speaking one day of Gray, the 
author of the Elegy, he said : " hTo poet ever came walking 
down to posterity with so small a book under his arm ” 
He preferred Smollett to Fielding, putting “Peregrine 
Pickle ” above “Tom Jones/’ Of the best novels by his 
contemporaries he always spoke with warm commendation, 
and “ Grifi&th Gaunt ” he thought a production of very 
high merit. He was “ hospitable to the thought ” of all 
writers who were really in earnest, but at the first exhibi- 
tion of floundering or inexactness he became an unbeliever. 
People with dislocated understandings he had no toler- 
ance for. 

He was passionately fond of the theatre, loved the 
lights and music and flowers, and the happy faces of the 
audience , he was accustomed to say that Ms love of the 
theatre never failed, and, no matter how dull the play, he 
was always careful while he sat in the box to make no 
sound which could hurt the feelings of the actors, or shpw 
any lack of attention. His genuine enthusiasm for Mr. 
Fechter’s acting was most interesting. He loved to de- 
scribe seemg him first, quite by accident, in Paris, having 
strolled into a httle theatre there one night. “He was 
making love to a woman,” Dickens said, “ and he so ele- 
vated her as well as Mmself by the sentiment in which 
he enveloped her, that they trod in a purer ether, and in 
another sphere, quite hffced out of the present. "By 
heavens ! ’ I said to myself, ^ a man who can do this can 
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instantly elevated by tbe power of love. The manner, 
also/' he continued, in which he presses the hem of the 
dress of Lucy in the Bride of Lammermoor is something 
wonderful The man has genius in him which is unmis- 
takable.” 

Life behind the scenes was always a fascinating study 
to Dickens. “ One of the oddest sights a green-room 
can present,” he said one day, “ is when they are collect- 
ing children for a pantomime. For this purpose the 
prompter calls together all the women in the ballet, and 
begins giving out their names in order, while they press 
about him eager for the chance of increasing their poor 
pay by th e extra pittance their children wiQ receive. " Mrs. 
Johnson, how many ? ' " Two, sir.' " What ages ? ' " Seven 
and ten.' ^ Mrs. B., how many ? ’ and so on, until the re- 
quired number is made up. The people who go upon the 
stage, however poor their pay or hard their lot, love it too 
well ever to adopt another vocation of their free-will. A 
mother will frequently he in the wardrobe, children in the 
pantomime, elder sisters in the haUet, etc.” 

Dickens's habits as a speaker differed from those of 
most orators. He gave no thought to the composition of 
the speech he was to make tDl the day before he was to 
deliver it. Ho matter whether the effort was to he a long 
or a short one, he never wrote down a word of what he 
was going to say ; hut when the proper time arrived for 
him to consider Ms subject, he took a walk into the 
country and the thing was done. When he returned he 
was aH ready for his task. 

He liked to talk about the audiences that came , to hear 
him read, and he gave the palm to Ms Parisian one, say- 
ing it was the quickest to catch Ms meaning. Although 
he said there were many always present in his room in 


Trencli eye is so quick to detect expression tkat it never 
failed instantly to understand wliat he meant by a look or 
an act. . Thus, for instance,” he said, " when I was im- 
personating Steerforth in David Gopperfield,” and gave 
that peculiar grip of the hand to Emily’s lover, the French 
audience burst into cheers and rounds of applause.” He 
said with reference to the preparation of Ms readings, 
that it was three months’ hard labor to get up one of his 
own stories for public recitation, and he thought he had 
greatly improved Ms presentation of the Christmas 
Carol ” while in this country. He considered the storm 
scene in '' David Copperfield ” one of the most effective 
of his readings. The character of Jack Hopkins in ''Bob 
Saw}^er’s Party” he took great delight in representing, 
and as Jack was a prime favorite of mine, he brought him 
forward whenever the occasion prompted. He always 
spoke of Hopkins as my particular friend, and he was 
constantly quoting him, taking on the peculiar voice and 
turn of the head which he gave Jack in the public 
readiag. 

It gave Mm a natural pleasure when he heard quota- 
tions from his own books introduced without effort into 
conversation. He did not always remember, when his 
own words were quoted, that he was himself the author 
of them, and appeared astounded at the memory of others 
in tMs regard. He said Mr. Secretary Stanton had a 
most extraordinary knowledge of his books and a power 
of taking the text up at any point, wMch he supposed to 
belong to only one person, and that person not himself. 

It was said of Garrick that he was the cheeTfullest man 
of his age. TMs can be as truly said of Charles Dickens. 
In Ms presence there was perpetual sunshine, and gloom 
was banished as having no sort of relationship with him. 
Ho man suffered more keenly or sympathized more fully 
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than he did with want and misery ; hut his motto was, 
Don’t stand and cry ; press forward and help remove 
the diffiLCulty/’ The speed with which he was accustomed 
to make the deed follow his yet speedier sympathy was 
seen pleasantly on the day of his visit to the School-ship 
in Boston Harhor. He said, previously to going on hoard 
that ship, nothing would tempt him to make a speech, for 
he should always he obliged to do it on similar occasions, 
if he broke through his rule so early in his reading tour. 
But Judge EusseU had no sooner finished his simple talk, 
to which the boys listened, as they always do, with eager 
faces, than Dickens rose as if he could not help it, and 
with a few words so magnetized them that they wore 
their hearts in their eyes as if they meant to keep the 
words forever. An enthusiastic critic once said of John 
Euskin, "that he could discover the Apocalypse in a 
daisy.” As noble a discovery may be claimed for Dick- 
ens. He found aU the fair humanities blooming in the 
lowhest hovel He never put on the good Samaritan: 
that character was native to him. Once while in this 
cotmtry, on a bitter, freezing afternoon, — night coming 
down in a drifting snow-storm, — he was returning with 
me from a long walk in the country. The wind and 
baffling sleet were so furious that the street in which we 
happened to he fighting our way was quite deserted ; it 
was almost impossible- to see across it, the air was so thick 
with the tempest ; aU conversation between us had ceased, 
for it was only possible to breast the storm by devoting 
our whole energies to keeping on our feet ; we seemed to 
be walkiag in a different atmosphere from any we had 
ever before encountered. All at once I missed Dickens 
from my side. What had become of him ? Had he gone 
down in the drift, utterly exhausted, and was the snow 
burying him out of sight ? Very soon the sound of his 
cheery voice was heard on the other side of the way 



vvix/U great aimcuityj over tne puea-up snow, i struggieu 
across the street, and there found him lifting up, almost 
by main force, a blind old man who had got bewildered 
by the storm, and had fallen down unnoticed, quite unable 
to proceed. Dickens, a long distance away from him, 
with that tender, sensitive, and penetrating vision, ever 
on the alert for suffering in any form, had rushed at once 
to the rescue, comprehending at a glance the situation of 
the sightless man. To help him to his feet and aid him. 
homeward in the most natural and simple way afforded 
Dickens such a pleasure as only the benevolent by in- 
tuition can understand. 

Throughout his life Dickens was continually receiving 
tributes from those he had benefited, either by his books 
or by his friendship. There is an odd and very pretty 
story (vouched for here as true) connected with the in- 
fluence he so widely exerted. In the winter of 1869, 
soon after he came up to London to reside for a few 
months, he received a letter from a man telling him that 
he had begun life in the most humble way possible, and 
that he considered he owed his subsequent great success 
and such education as he had given himself entirely to 
the encouragement and cheering influence he had derived 
from Dickens’s books, of which he had been a constant 
reader from his childhood. He had been made a partner 
in bis master’s business, and when the head of the house 
died, the other day, it was found he had left the whole of 
his large property to this man. As soon as he came 
into possession of this fortune, his mind turned to 
Dickens, whom he looked upon as his benefactor and 
teacher, and his first desire was to tender him some testi- 
monial of gratitude and veneration. He then begged 
Dickens to accept a large sum of money. Dickens 
declined to receive the money, but his unknown friend 
sent him instead two silver table ornaments of great 


intrinsic value bearing tnis inscription: xu ^^iiaries 
Dickens, from one wlio iias keen cheered and stimulated 
hj Ms witings, and held the author amongst his first 
Eememhrances when he became prosperous/^ One of 
these silver ornaments was supported by three figures, 
representing three seasons. In the original design there 
were, of course, four, but the donor was so averse to 
associating the idea of Winter in any sense with Dickens 
that he caused the workman to alter the design and leave 
only the cheerful seasons. No event in the great author’s 
career was ever more gratifying and pleasant to him. 

TTis friendly notes were exquisitely turned, and are 
among his most charming compositions. They abound in 
felicities only like himself. In 1860 he wrote to me while 
I was sojourning in Italy : I should like to have a walk 
through Eome with you this bright morning (for it really 
is bright in London), and convey you over some favorite 
ground of mine. I used to go up the street of Tombs, 
past the tomb of Cecilia Metella, away out upon the wild 
campagna, and by the old Appian Eoad (easily tracked out 
among the ruins and primroses), to Albano. There, at a 
very dirty inn, I used to have a very dirty lunch, gener- 
ally with the family’s dirty linen lying in a corner, and 
inveigle some very dirty Yetturino in sheep-skin to take 
me back to Eome.” 

In a little note in answer to one I had written consult- 
ing Mm about the purchase of some old furniture in Lon- 
don he wrote : There is a chair (without a bottom) at a 
shop near the office, which I think would suit you. It 
cannot stand of itself, but will almost seat somebody, if 
you put it in a corner, and prop one leg up with two 
wedges and cut another leg off The proprietor asks £20, 
but says he admires hterature and would take £18. He 
is of repubhcan principles and I think would take £17 
19 s. 6d from a cousin; shall I secure tMs prize ? It is 


very ugiy ana wormy^ ana it is reiatea, out witnout prooi, 
that on one occasion Washington declined to sit down 
in it/’ ^ 

Here are the last two missives I ever received from his 
dear, kind hand : — 

5 Hyde Park Place, London, W., Friday, January 14, 1870. 

My dear Fields: We live here (opposite the Marble A.rch) in a 
charming house until the 1st of June, and then return to Gad’s. 
The Conservatory is completed, and is a briUiant success j — but an 
expensive one I 

I read this afternoon at three, — a beastly proceeding which I 
particularly hate, — and again this day week at three. These morn- 
ing readings particularly disturb me at my book-work ; neverthe- 
less I hope, please God, to lose no way on their account. An 
evening reading once a week is nothing. By the by, I recom- 
menced last Tuesday evening with the greatest brilliancy. 

I should be quite ashamed of not having written to you and my 
dear Mrs. Fields before now, if I did n’t know that you will both 
understand how occupied I am, and how naturally, when I put my 
papers away for the day, I get up and fly. I have a large room here, 
with three fine windows, overlooking the Park, — unsurpassable foi 
airiness and cheerfulness. 

You saw the announcement of the death of poor dear Harness. 
The circumstances are curious. He wrote to his old friend the 
Dean of Battle saying he would come to visit him on that day (the 
day of his death). The Dean wrote back : “ Come next day, in- 
stead, as we are obliged to go out to dinner, and you will be alone.” 
Harness told his sister a little impatiently that he 'must go on the 
first-named day, — that he had made up his mind to go, and must. 
He had been getting himself ready for dinner, and came to a part 
of the staircase whence two doors opened, — one, upon another 
level passage ; one, upon a flight of stone steps. He opened th& 
wrong door, fell down the steps, injured himself very severely, and 
died in a few hours. 

y ou will know — I don’t — what Fechter’s success is in America 
at the time of this present writing. In his farewell performances at 
the Princess’s he acted very finely. I thought the three first acts 
of his Hamlet very much better than I had ever thought them be- 
fore, — and I always thought very highly of them. We gave him a 
foaming stirrup cup at Gad’s Hill. 


of the new book (Edwin Drood) a clincher, — I mean that word 
(as his own expression) for Olincher. There is a curious interest 
steadily working up to ISTo. 5, which requires a greatfdeal of art 
and self-denial. I think also, apart from character and picturesque- 
ness, that the young people are placed in a very novel situation. 
So I hope — at Nos. 5 and 6 the story will turn upon an interest 
suspended until the end. 

I can’t beheve it, and don’t, and won’t, but they say Harry’s twenty- 
first birthday is next Sunday. I have entered him at the Temple 
just now ; and if he don’t get a fellowship at Trinity Hall when 
his time comes, I shall be disappointed, if in the present disappointed 
state of existence. 

I hope you may have met with the httle touch of Eadicalism I 
gave them at Birmingham in the words of Buckle ? With pride I 
observe that it makes the regular political traders, of aU sorts, per- 
fectly mad. Sieh was my intentions, as a grateful acknowledg- 
ment of having been misrepresented. 

I think Mrs. ’s prose very admirable, but I don’t believe it ! 

No, I do not. My conviction is that those Islanders get frightfully 
bored by the Islands, and wish they had never set eyes upon them I 

Charley Collins has done a charming cover for the monthly part 
of the new book. At the very earnest representations of Millais 
(and after having seen a great number of his drawings) I am going 
to engage with a new man; retaining, of course, 0. O.’s cover 
aforesaid. K has made some more capital portraits, and is al- 

ways improving. 

My dear Mrs. Fields, if He ” (made proud by chairs and bloated 
by pictures) does not give you my dear love, let us conspire against 
him when you find him out, and exclude him from all future confi- 
dences. Until then 

Ever affectionately yours and his, 

0. D. 

6 Hti>e Pauk Plaob, Loudon, W., Monday, April 18, 1870. 

Mt dear EmLDS : I have been hard at work all day until post 
time, and have only leisure to acknowledge the receipt, the day be- 
fore yesterday, of your note containing such good news of Fechter* 
and to assure you of my undiminished regard and affection. 

We have been doing wonders with No. 1 of Edwin Drood. It 
kflW very fa/r outstripped every one of its predecessors. 

Ever your affectionate friend, 


Charles Dtokenb. 



ways counted on taking his guests there to enjoy the 
magnificent show. He delighted to turn out for the de- 
lectation of his Transatlantic cousins a couple of postilions 
in the old red jackets of the old red royal Dover road^ 
making the ride as much as possible like a holiday drive 
in England fifty years ago. 

When in the mood for humorous characterization^ 
Dickens's hilarity was most amazing. To hear him tell a 
ghost story with a very florid imitation of a very pallid 
ghost, or hear him sing an old-time stage song, such as he 
used to enjoy in his youth at a cheap London theatre, to 
see him imitate a lion in a menagerie-cage, or the clown 
in a pantomime when he flops and folds himself up like a 
jack-knife, or to join with him in some mirthful game of 
his own composing, was to become acquainted with one of 
the most delightful and original companions in the world. 

On one occasion, during a walk with me, he chose to 
run into the wildest of vagaries about conversation. The 
ludicrous vein he indulged in during that two hours' 
stretch can never be forgotten. Among other things, he 
said he had often thought how restricted one's conversation 
must become when one was visiting a man who was to be 
hanged in half an hour. He went on in a most surprising 
manner to imagine all sorts of difficulties in the way of 
becoming interesting to the poor fellow. Suppose," said 
he, '' it should be a rainy morning while you are making 
the call, you could not possibly indulge in the remark, 
'We shall have fine weather to-morrow, sir,' for what 
would that be to him ? Fox my part, I think," said he, 

“ I should confine my observations to the days of Julius 
Caesar or King Alfred." 



said about him iu certain newspapers, he observed : '' I 
notice that about once in every seven years I become the 
victim of a paragraph disease. It breaks out in England, 
travels to India by the overland route, gets to America per 
Cunard line, strikes the base of the Eocky Mountains, and, 
rebounding back to Europe, mostly perishes on the steppes 
of Eussia from inanition and extreme cold/’ When he 
felt he was not under observation, and that tomfoolery 
would not be frowned upon or gazed at with astonishmen 
he gave himself up without reserve to healthy amusement 
and strengthening mirth. It was his mission to make 
people happy. Words of good cheer were native to his 
lips, and he was always doing what he could to lighten 
the lot of all who came into his beautiful presence. His 
talk was simple, natural, and direct, never dropping into 
circumlocution nor elocution. Now that he is gone, who- 
ever has known him intimately for any considerable period 
of time will linger over bis tender regard for, and his en- 
gaging manner with, children ; his cheery Good Day ” to 
poor people he happened to be passing in the road ; his 
trustful and earnest Please God,” when he was promis- 
ing himseK any special pleasure, like rejoining an old 
friend or returning again to scenes he loved. At such 
times his voice had an irresistible pathos in it, and his 
smile diffused a sensation like music. When he came in- 
to the presence of squaUd or degraded persons, such as 
one sometimes encounters in almshouses or prisons, he had 
such soothing words to scatter here and there, that those 
who had been "most hurt by the archers ” listened gladly, 
and loved him without knowing who it was that found it 
in his heart to speak so kindly to them. 

Oftentimes during long walks in the streets and by-ways 
of London, or through the pleasant Kentish lanes, or 
among the localities he has rendered forever famous in hia 


uuuiia, ± iitive rtjufctiitju me sweet words in wmcn oxiajte- 
speare lias embalmed one of the characters in Love's 
Labor's Lost: — 

‘ ‘ A merrier man, 

Within the limit of becoming mirtli, 

I never spent an hour’s talk -withal : 

His eye begets occasion for his wit ; 

For every object that tlie one doth catch 
The other turns to a mirth-moving jest, 

Which his fair tongue, conceit’s expositor, ’ 

Delivers in such apt and gracious words 
That aged ears play truant at his tales, 

And younger hearings are quite ravished ; 

So sweet and voluble is his discourse.” 

Twenty years ago Daniel Webster said that Dickens 
had already done more to ameliorate the condition of the 
English poor than all the statesmen Great Britain had 
sent into Parliament. During the * unceasing demands 
upon his time and thought^ he found opportunities of 
visiting personally those haunts of suffering in London 
which needed the keen eye and sympathetic heart to 
bring them before the public for relief. Whoever has ac- 
companied him, as I have, on his midnight walks into the 
cheap lodging-houses provided for London’s lowest poor, 
cannot have failed to learn lessons never to be forgotten. 
Newgate and Smithfield were lifted out of their ahomina- 
tions by his eloquent pen, and many a hospital is to-day 
all the better charity for having been visited and watched 
by Charles Dickens. To use his own words, through his 
whole life he did what he could “ to lighten the lot of 
those rejected ones whom the world has too long forgotten 
and too often misused.” 

These inadequate, and, of necessity, hastily written, 
records must stand for what they are worth as personal 
recollections of the great author who has made so many 
millions happy by his inestimable genius and sympathy. 
His life will no doubt be written out in full by some 
11 * 


comiJGtent liand iii Kngluiul ; but hiiwt»v«^r nuiiu^nma tha 
volumes of his hiography, tho hull’ ctiu luuiily Im told of 
the good deeds ho liiis ii(>,c!ompli.shi'il for lu« Idllow-incn. 

And who could over toll, if thuno voUuuoh wont vvritton, 
of the subtle qualiticm of iuHight and HymiMithy which 
Tendered him capable of fvioudHhip aUivit hhwI, nion. ~ 
■which enabled him to rcuustati! its ideal, and Jinidti hia 
presence a porpol\ial joy, and Hoj>amlitin from him ati 
ineffaceable sorrow ? 



WORDSWORTH, 


“ His mind is, as it were, coeval with the primaTy forms of things ; his 
imagination holds immediately from nature, and *owes no allegiance'* but 
^ to the elements* .... He sees all things in himself f — HAZLITT. 



V. 


WORDSWOltTlT. 

T KAT portrait lookitijif down ho oalnily from tlio wall 
iH an orijfiiud picture of tlicpoot Wordnwovth, ilrawn 
in crayon a few yoai'H bci'oro lio died. Ho wont up to 
London on purpoHo to sib for it, at tlio rocpioat of Moxon, 
liis puldislior, and Ids friends in England always consid- 
ered it a ]iorfoet likonesH of tlus jioot. After tlio head was 
engraved, the artist’s family disposed of the drawing, and 
through the watchful kinduoss of luy dear old friend, 
Mary Uussell Mitford, the portmit came across the Atlan- 
tic to this house. Miss Mitford said America ought to 
have on view such a iierfoct roprosentation of the great 
poet, and she used all her successful inlluonco in my he- 
half. Ho there the picture hangs for anybody’s inspection 
at any liour of tlio day. 

I once made a pilgrimage to the small market-town of 
Hawkshead, in the valley of Estliwaito, where Words- 
worth wont to school in his ninth year. The tlioughtful 
hoy was lodged in tlio house of Dame Anne Tyson in 
17 HK ; and I had the good fortune to moot a lady in the 
villiigo street who couduotod mo at once to tlie room 
which the lad occupied while he was a soholM under the 
llov. William Taylor, whom he loved and venerated so 
much. I went into tiro chamber whioh he afterwards 
described in The Prelude, where he 

** Had lain awaka on mimmer nlgkta to watok 
Tho nioori In splondor oouchml among tho laavas 
Of a tall osli, Hmt near our oottagu stood j 



and I viiaitotl many nl Um imauuiiu wiiu-n iriuuium 
points out us iluj ruvorito liaunts u! hin fhililhiHnl. 

Itwastruo Laktwu)\nilry wi-utln’r whmi 1 km»rkc‘(l at 
Wordsworth’s cotUi^ni tlonr, llu‘<'a yi'uvH Uiinrr In* tlitul, 
and fovirul niymdr nluikiu^f huudn with tin* at tho 
threshold, llis (hui^liU*r Doni Imd hfrn dt^id tuity u thw 
mouths, and the sorrow that Inul st* rta-miily iulhnt ujinn 
the house was still dominant tlu'n*. I thmr^ht iIht*' was 
soinothing iirophot-liko in tlu* (oih^h nj hi.n \Mir«\iw\vrll 
as in his whole apiKuimnce, luut thm‘t^ wiw n nuhli^ tnub 
qnillity about him that ahncJHt hwchI iun\ at finnl* 
silenca As the day wiw coltl and wot, we 

should sit down togetluu^ in tluMUily Vinmi ui tin* houw 
where there wtis a lire, ami he knl the way t«* ss'hui 
a common sitting or dining nKim, It wn^ ii j»liun iijuirt 
ment, the nifUirs visibhi, and no iiltenipt at ilerurulion 
noticeahlo. Mra Wonlawtirth ant knitinig iil tlie fin^nide, 
and she rosti with a sweet (‘XiueHsinn ««f roiule-yv luui 
welcome as we enttuxal the apart metil. I had jtiHi h*fl 
Paris, which vms in a Htate of roniinoii«un Wiuihwtirth 
was eager in hia inquiries ulKuit the sfuti? of things f»n the 
other side of the Channel As tnir tidk run in lh«* 
tion of French rovolufcinns, he smui iMrutne *dtH|neiii und 
vehement, as one can easily imagim\ on .^tn U u ihenie. 
There was a deep atul solemn meaning in nil lie hud to 
say about France, which I mcmll now with iidiletl inh^renl 
The subject deeply moved him, nf emirmi, umt Im mii 
looking into the flrt^, discom^^ing in ii h»w^ immut«me, 
sometimes quite forgetrul that ht^ wiui imt iilnmi und i^o- 
liloquizing. I notic.ed that Mrs. Wimliw«*rfh li?ifened 
as if she were hearing him sjamk for Urn first in her 
life, and the work ou whiiih n\m ‘wm imgiigcfl lay idltt in 
her lap, while she watched intently iwnry nnivmimni nf 
her husband’s face. I also mm idwarlwd in tlm num und 
in his speech. I thought of the long yrmw Im Iml livifd 


Hi GOinmuiiioii wilu nature in mau loneiy uai lovuiy re- 
gion. The story of his life was familiar to me, and I sat 
as if under the influence of a spell. Soon he turned and 
plied me with questions about the prominent men in 
Paris whom I had recently seen and heard in the Chamber 
of Deputies. “ How did Guizot bear himself ? What 
part was De Tocqueville taking in the fray ? Had I 
.noticed George Lafayette especially ? America did not 
seem to concern him much, and I waited for him to in- 
troduce the subject, if he chose to do so. He seemed 
pleased that a youth from a far-away country should find 
his way to Eydal cottage to worship at the shrine of an 
old poet. 

By and by we fell into talk about those who had been 
his friends and neighbors among the hills in former years. 

And so,” he said, you read Charles Lamb in America ?” 
'' Yes,” I replied, and love him too.” Do you hear that, 
Mary ? ” he eagerly inquired, turning round to Mrs. 
Wordsworth. Yes, William, and no wonder, for he was 
one to be loved everywhere,” she quickly answered. Then 
we spoke of Hazlitt, whom he ranked very high as a 
prose-writer; and when I quoted a fine passage from 
Hazlitt’s essay on Jeremy Taylor, he seemed pleased at 
my remembrance of it. 

He asked about Inman, the American artist, who had 
painted his portrait, having been sent on a special mission 
to Eydal by Professor Henry Eeed 'of Philadelphia, to 
procure the likeness. The painter's daughter, who ac- 
companied her father, made a marked impression on 
Wordsworth, and both he and his wife joined in the 
question, "Are all the girls in America as pretty as she ? ” 
I thought it an honor Mary Inman might well be proud 
of to be so complimented by the old bard. In speaking 
of Henry Eeed, his manner was affectionate and tender. 

How and then I stole a glance at the gentle lady, the 


Thin, thtui, wiih Uiu Mary vvhutii in IHIPJ \m hml Ijnnti^hfc 
homo in bo his loving oomimniiMj thmngli nmxiy yomu 
1 (ioultl nut holp rtuut‘mlH‘ring (on. m wo all nut l\wm 
togoihor, that wliou chiUlron ilit'y Innl jirarlinod nmding 
andHpolling uiulor tho miino uhl tlumo ni Ponritln" anti 
that tlioy had always 1 hh»u l(»vt‘rs. sat tlu^ woman, 

now gray4iainjd and bunt, to whmn tho jHHi liml ad- 
drtiHBud Uumo luulying " Sho svm a ]thantoin of 

delight/’ “ Let other hmk of uugids idiig/‘ Yvn, thou art 
fair/’ and ** 0, dearer far than lilti and light an^ tirar/* I 
recalled, too, the ** Linen writtmi ufit^r *ridrty«»ix Viaun 
of Wedded Life/’ ctmimeinomtittg her whuHe 


** Mam luttt UiKHi diil nt«in iiiUi 
Ami tlw iiltl iky ww wrls^wmi'' iw ili»’ 

Am »iul m Iriiutituft ia ^Mith 

Altin^ kmutiful, wa k’luK n thing itnirs^ 


When alio raiawl liur U> liia, whirh I luttii-ini ahu did 
ftreciuently, tluiy HiuniuMl <ivcriUiwuig with U'tuli'muHa. 

Wliou I row) to go, for I foil Uial I imiMl not intnidu 
longer on one for whom I hml aurli rov»'nnii‘i>, Worda- 
worth said, “ I tinmt allow you my lilirurv, wul wimn trih- 
utea tlittt have lateu aoiit to tius from llio frioiulH *ir my 
verse,” His sou .lohn now enmo in, nml wo idl jirtH-imded 
to a large room in ftxmfc of the lioumi, oimUiiniug liis IkmiIch. 
Seeing that I had an interest in sneh things, ho HiHumsl 
to take a real pleasure in showing me the prosontelion 
copies of works by distinguishtHl iiulhom, Wi* roml te- 
getlier, from many a wull-woni old voliuni). imU's in the 
handwriting of (loloriilgo and t’harles land). I tlumght 
he did not praise easily tluma whose munes are indiswitu- 
hly oonneoted with his own in tlm UisNiry of Hteratum. 
It WM Is^iguid praise, at Usiat, and I olwurvinl lai hesi- 
tated for mild tOTma whicli ho amid apply to namea 
alaiost as great as hia own. I bolievo a du|»iimte of a*e 


room ; at any rate a picture of himself was there, and he 
seemed to regard it with veneration as we stood before it. 
As we moved about the apartment, Mrs. Wordsworth qui- 
etly followed us, and listened as eagerly as I did to every- 
thing her husband had to say. Her spare little figure 
flitted about noiselessly, pausing as we paused, and always 
walking slowly behind us as we went from object to ob- 
ject in the room. John Wordsworth, too, seemed deeply 
interested to watch and listen to his father. And now,’' 
said Wordsworth, ‘'I must show you one of my latest 
presents.” Leading us up to a corner of the room, we all 
stood before a beautiful statuette which a young sculptor 
had just sent to him, illustrating a passage in “The Ex- 
cursion.” Turning to me, Wordsworth asked, “ Do you 
know the meaning of this figure ? ” I saw at a glance 
that it was 

A curious child, who dwelt upon a tract 

Of inland ground, applying to his ear 

The convolutions of a smooth-lipped shell," 

and I quoted th e lines. My recollection of the words pleased 
the old man ; and as we stood there in front of the figure 
lie began to recite tbe whole passage from “ The Excur- 
sion,” and it sounded very grand from the poet's own 
lips. He repeated some fifty lines, and I could not help 
thinking afterwards, when I came to hear Tennyson read 
liis own poetry, that the younger Laureate had caught 
something of the strange, mysterious tone of the elder 
bard. It was a sort of chant, deep and earnest, which 
conveyed the impression that the reciter had the highest 
opinion of the poetry. 

Although it was raining still, Wordsworth proposed to 
show me Lady Fleming's grounds, and some other spots 
of interest near his cottage. Our walk was a wet one ; 
but as he did not seem incommoded by it, I was only too 
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we went on, he added now and then a sonnet to the scen- 
ery, telling me precisely the circumstances under which 
it had been composed. It is many years since my mem- 
orable walk with the author of '' The Excursion,’' but 
can caU up his figure and the very tones of his voice so 
vividly that I enjoy my interview over again any time I 
choose. He was then nearly eighty, but he seemed hale 
and quite as able to walk up and down the hills as ever. 
He always led back the conversation that day to his own 
writings, and it seemed the most natural thing in the 
world for him to do so. AU his most celebrated poems 
seemed to live in his memory, and it was easy to start 
him off by quoting the first line of any of his pieces. 
Speaking of the vastness of London, he quoted the whole 
of his sonnet describing the great city, as seen in the 
morning from Westminster Bridge. When I parted with 
him at the foot of Eydal Hill, he gave me messages to 
Eogers and other friends of his whom I was to see in 
London. As we were shaking hands I said, How glad 
your many readers in America would be to see you on our 
side of the water ! ” '' Ah,” he replied, I shall never see 
your country, — that is impossible now ; but” (laying his 
hand on his son’s shoulder) John shall go, please God, 
some day.” I watched the aged man as he went slowly 
up the hdl, and saw him disappear through the little gate 
that led to his cottage door. The ode on Intimations of 
Immortality ” kept sounding in my brain as I came down 
the road, long after he had left me. 

Sioce I sat, a httle child, in a woman’s school,” Words- 
worth’s poems had been familiar to me. Here is my 
first school-book, with a name written on the cover by 
dear old ^'Marm Sloper,” setting forth that the owner 
thereof is ''aged 5.” As I went musing along in West- 
morelaiid that rainy morning, so many years ago, little 


the air as I trudged through the wet grass. My small 
ghostly companions seemed to carry in their little hands 
quaint-looking dog’s-eared books, some of them covered 
with cloth of various colors. None of these phantom 
children looked to be over six years old, and all v/ere 
bareheaded, and some of the girls wore old-fashioned 
pinafores. They were the schoolmates of my childhood, 
and many of them must have come out of their graves 

to run by my side that morning in Eydal. I had not 

thought of them for years. Little Emily E read 

from her book with a chirping lisp : — 

“ 0, what ’s the matter ? what ’s the matter? 

What is ’t that ails young Harry Gill ? ’* 

Mary B began : — 

“ Oft I had heard of Lucy Grey ** ; 

Nancy G piped up : — 

‘How many are you, then,’ said I, 

‘ If there are two in heaven ? ’ 

The little maiden did reply, 

‘ 0 master 1 we are seven.’ ” 

Among the group I seemed to recognize poor pale little 

Charley F , who they told me years ago was laid in 

St. John’s Churchyard after they took him out of the 
pond, near the mill-stream, that terrible Saturday after- 
noon. He too read from his well-worn, green-baize-covered 
book, — 

“ The dew was falling fast, the stars began to blink.” 

Other white-headed little urchins trotted along very near 
me all the way, and kept saying over and over their 
'' spirit ditties of no tone ” till I reached the village inn, 
and sat down as if in a dream of long-past years. 

Two years ago I stood by Wordsworth’s grave in the 


chai)lol i)f {lowora aiitl phuunl i( tui tin* hmulHiuiu*. AfUir- 
wanls Wii went iiitu the i»lcl eliuri'li uml aut thiwii in thn 
poet’s pew. ‘‘Theyurc^ nil dt’acl himI |4*»ne nnw/' 
the gray- heat led Huxtori; ” hut I run riuaeiuhtn' when Ihu 
Boats UHud to be lilleil by llu* hunily Iruin Hydul AIt»unt 
Now they are all oulnidu theri! in yon 


lean no/, Fortune, wha/ you me deny : 

You cannot rob me of free Nature's /y'aee ; 

You cannot sAut the ^olndims of the sky, 

Throuy;h which Aurora shotvs her brij^^htenwgfacef 

You cannot bar my constant feet to /nsee 

The woods and lawns, by living streams at eve : 

Let health my nerves and finer fibres brace, 

And / their toys to the grat children Ucme : 

Ofifiancy, reason, virtue, naught can me berearteT 

THOMSON. 
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MfSS MITKOUD. 

T hat portrait, hanging iH«ir Wordsworth’s is noxt to 
scoitig Mary Itussoll Mittord luirsclf as I first saw 
hor, twiuity-tlu’co ytiars ago, in liar gorauium-plaiitc'd cot- 
togo at Thrwi-Milo ('ross. Hho sat to Johu Lucsas for tlio 
pictura in lior scroiio old ago, and tho likonoss is faidblcss. 
Slid had propoHod to horaolf to loavo tho poii/rait, as it 
was hor own property, to mo in hor will ; but as I hap- 
ponod to bo in Kngland during tho latter part of hor life, 
sho altoro.d hor dotonnination, and gave it to mo from hor 
own bauds. 

Sydney Smitli said of a certain quarrelsome person, 
that his very fano w(« a broach of tho peace. Tho face 
of that portrait ojiposito to us is a very difforont one from 
Sydney’s fighter. Evoiything that belongs to tlio beauty 
of old ago one will find recorded in that charming coun- 
tenance. Horono (dieorfulnoss most abounds, and that is a 
quality os rare os it is oomraondablo. It will be observed 
that tho dross of Mias Mitford in the pioture before us 
is quaint and soraowlmt antiquated even for the time 
when it was painted, but a pleasant face is never out 
of fashion. 

An observer of how old age is neglected in America 
said to mo the other day, " It seems an impertinence to ho 
alivo after sixty on this side of the glohe " ; and 1 have 
often thought how much we lose by not cultivating fmo 
old-faslnoned ladies and gontlemen. Our aged relatives 
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iivo; aucl whon I Hi*t? (hi' *Mlitrk jhlvpi* wliitu hiiir lying 
cm a aorioufi aiul wnullinr^wnrii !nri% like* nitumlight cm a 
stout old towcuV’ I liavc^ a Htnmg tuinli’iiry in lift my hat, 
whotlit^r 1 know tlio imiwm or tmt. 

‘*No ipring lun' nuiniiit^r U*««ly lifilli nm'h 
Aa 1 Imvt' mni iu iiu awOnund fjsp 

It was a fortunatu hour for urn whim kiud duairtcHl John 
Kcuiyoii said, as I was Iraviag !uh htmjiitahlo diHir in Urn- 
don ono Bumiiuw luiduight in IH {7| ** Vuu imiHt know my 
friend, Miss Mitford. Him livon dirorfly cm i\m Vnm of 
your routes to Oxford, and you miiHt rail w ith my rant 
cuid makt^ her atujuahdaimo/' 1 had kirly \mvn Udking 
witli Wcmlnwortli and CJiriNtoplmr N'orlh nud «»ld Hammd 
liogors, but iny hunger at tlint time to Miami Ui fiic*n 
with tho distinguiHlu'd pomoim in KiigliMli Ulmiitnn^ wiuc 
not BatisfuHl, Ho it wiw during my fimi ** iourifh'iiHim '* 
in England that I tuimu to know Mim Mitfonl. The day 
eelectod Ibr iny eall at her eoitiige ihmr haj»|HUiod to im ii 
perfect one on wliidi to Imgin nn nojuiuitinfiro with the 
lady of “Our Village/' Hhti waa then living tit Ttmie-* 
Milo OroBs, having removed ilitmi fnmi Ikulniiit Iloune iti 
1820. Tho cottage where I fotmd ht^r wm nituiited on 
the high road between IlimiitgMtiike iiiid lleiiditig; iiml the 
villagci street cm which alie wm them living t*oiitiiiined the 
puWicdiouBO and several small almps near by. Them was 
abo close at Inuul tlie village |Mmil full of dm*kii lun! 
geese, and I notiml aeveml yemng regtitm nii their way to 
school were occupied in worrying tlwir fimihertMl friemk 
The windows of the cottage were filled with flowers, and 
cowslips and viobta were phintlfully stmtU^ridi abmt tJie 
UtUe garden Mm Mitford liked to lmv« tine «.%, il 


stantly under foot. I remember tbe room into wMcIi I 
was shown was sanded, and a quaint old clock behind the 
door was marking off the hour in small but very loud 
pieces. The cheerful old lady called to me from the head 
of the stairs to come up into her sitting-room. I sat down 
by the open window to converse with her, and it was 
pleasant to see how the village children, as they went by, 
stopped to bow and curtsey. One curly-headed urchin 
made bold to take off his well-worn cap, and wait to be 
recognized as little Johnny'' "'hTo great scholar," said 
the kind-hearted old lady to me, but a sad rogue among 
our flock of geese. Only yesterday the young marauder 
was detected by my maid with a plump gosling stuffed 
half-way into his pocket 1" While she was thns discours- 
ing of Johnny’s peccadilloes, the little fellow looked up 
with a knowing expression, and very soon caught in his 
cap a gingerbread dog, which the old lady threw to him 
from the window. I wish he loved his book as well as 
he relishes sweetcake,” sighed she, as the hoy kicked up 
his heels and disappeared down the lane. 

Her conversation that afternoon, full of anecdote, ran on 
in a perpetual flow of good-humor, and I was shocked, on 
looking at my watch, to find I had stayed so long, and had 
barely time to reach the railway-station in season to arrive 
at Oxford that night. We parted with the mutual deter- 
mination and understanding to keep our friendship warm 
by correspondence, and I promised never to come to Eng- 
land again without finding my way to Three-Mile Cross. 

During the conversation that day. Miss Mitford had 
many inquiries to make concerning her American friends. 
Miss Catherine Sedgwick, Daniel Webster, and Dr. Chan- 
ning. Her voice had a peculiar ringing sweetness in it, 
rippling out sometimes like a beautiful chime of silver 
bells ; and when she told a comic story, hitting off some 
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tlio wul witli griMilr nw\ \VIh*ii li^tru- 

ing U) auyUiiug that Ihi-, i4iv hail u way «»f taun- 

iiig iuLo lha imiTiilivt^ with n»*ur jui*. thnir uu\ ihnir un\'* 
tliroo tiinen rnpiniliHl, whit^h it waa \i‘iv iihM isiut fu hinir. 

hVoni that huiuiiut tluy aur tririiii^hiji nuitiiiiii'ih aud 

(hiring (dtlua* viailH tu Kiiglund 1 >'^au hrt ir*'«|uriiily, driv* 

ing uUnit. thu (uiuiitry with hrr m hrr \nmy vlun^iv, ntn\ 
Bponiling many happy lanira iit thr im’sv rnf!H«:r wlurh hIm 
aftcrwarila ncaupiiHl at Swullnwlit-hl. Iha ta^allh hud 
broken d(jwu ytuira btdnri% IVmiii Inn rmiHiaut iiiimdimro 
on her invalid part'nlH, aiul jdii' wu.h nv \ w miam uf' a wnlt 
day. Whan law tatlmr dimh in IH it!, Nhauudnlly in «lrht 
(for lio had Btiuandariul two rorltinr?^ iiol o\«irity Ini own, 
and waa ahvayn onu of Uu» monit impr«njiloiii of mnn \m-^ 
longing to that tdiiHU of iinpiinniniintH indi^ w hu Hinau 
to havo hnnu horn iumdvinitj, nho huhI, I’hrryhudy hUhII 
ho paid, if I hoU tlio gcnvn olf i»y Uirk nr plnliu* luy littb 
ponaion." And putting Iior Hhmildt’r in tlio 
■whool, aim novnr llaggad ibr iin m gmo wuy to 

cloBpondonny. 

She was always rhooriuh tttul hot liitk hi didiyhihd to 
reraembor, Fkiui girlluKid iihn liiid kinnvn iiitd hud 
intiinato with most of Urn imimiinmt wriii^m nf h^r litmy 
and her ohaorvatious luul mminiHrmiroM wm'o mi iihrr-wil 
and pertinont that I havo Hcimudy known hrr miiml. 

Carlylo tolls ub ** ncdJung mi hll« ii riiiin fritin nil his 
moan iinpriHonnunds» worn it Init for niiiiiimiiu.ii/i trnu wd* 
miration*' ; and Miss Mitford iidiiuml in Mirh lui 
she must havo Ikhui liftod in thi?^ way lu^arly all lirr UlVtinm, 
Indoad sho urmljf sho orn?d at all. on ilii« aidt\iiiHl tivr^r- 
praised and ovor-adminut tivorythinn iiiid ovrrylaHly wdiom 
she regarded. Whan aha Mja'iko c»f Ikmingi^r nr iHinnui nr 
Ha^litt or Holmoi, she exhaustial ovory torin nf w"nri4lii{i 
and pane^a Louis NsikiIimhi %m mw of hrr tuimi 
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during the days of his downfall, she would have died of 
grief When she talked of Munden and Bannister and 
Eawcett and Emery, those delightful old actors for whom 
she had had such an exquisite relish, she said they had 
made comedy to her a living art full of laughter and 
tears. How often have I heard her describe John Kemble, 
Mrs. Siddons, Miss O’hTeil, and Edmund Kean, as they 
were wont to electrify the town in her girlhood 1 With 
what gusto she reproduced EUiston, who was one of her 
prime favorites, and tried to make me, through her repre- 
sentation of him, feel what a spirit there was in the man. 
Although she had been prostrated by the hard work and 
increasing anxieties of forty years of authorship, when I 
saw her she was as fresh and independent as a skylark. 
She was a good hater as well as a good praiser, and she 
left nothing worth saving in an obnoxious reputation. 

I well remember, one autumn evening, when half a 
dozen friends were sitting in her library after dinner, 
talking with her of Tom Taylor’s Life of Haydon, then 
lately published, how graphically she described to us the 
eccentric painter, whose genius she was among the fore^ 
most to recognize. The flavor of her discourse I cannot 
reproduce; hut I was too much interested in what she 
was saying to forget the main incidents she drew for our 
edification, during those pleasant hours now far away 
in the past. 

'"I am a terrible forgetter of dates,” she used to say, 
when any one asked her of the time when ; hut for the 
manner how she was never at a loss. Poor Haydon ! ” 
she began. " He was an old friend of mine, and I am in- 
debted to Sir William Elford, one of my dear father’s 
correspondents during my girlhood, for a suggestion which 
sent me to look at a picture then on exhibition in Lon- 
don, and thus was brought about my knowledge of th<a 
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to me, and I became his child-correspondent. Few things 
contribute more to that indirect after-education, which is 
worth all the formal lessons of the school-room a thou- 
sand times told, than such good-humored condescension 
from a clever man of the world to a girl almost young 
enough to be his granddaughter. I owe much to that 
correspondence, and, amongst other debts, the acquain- 
tance of Haydon. Sir William's own letters were most 
charming, — full of old-fashioned courtesy, of quaint 
humor, and of pleasant and genial criticism on literature 
and on art. Am amateur-painter himself, painting in- 
terested him particularly, and he often spoke much and 
warmly of the young man from Plymouth, whose picture 
of the ' Judgment of Solomon ’ was then on exhibition in 
London. " You must see it,' said he, ' even if you come 
to town on purpose.' " — The reader of Haydon's Life will 
remember that Sir William Elford, in conjunction with a 
Plymouth hanker named Tingecombe, ultimately pur- 
chased the picture. The poor artist was overwhelmed 
with astonishment and joy when he walked into the ex- 
hibition-room and read the label, '' Sold," which had been 
attached to his picture that morning before he arrived. 

' '' My first impulse," he says in his Autobiography, " was 
gratitude to Grod." 

“It so happened," continued Miss Mitford, “that I 
merely passed through London that season, and, being 
detained by some of the thousand and one nothings which 
are so apt to detain women in the great city, I arrived at 
the exhibition, in company with a still younger friend, so 
near the period of closing, that more punctual visitors 
were moving out, and the doorkeeper actually turned us 
and our money hack I persisted, however, assuring him 
that I only wished to look at one picture, and promising 
not to detain him long. Whether my entreaties would 
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crown did ; so we stood admiringly before tbe " Judgment 
of Solomon/ I am no great judge of painting; but that 
picture impressed me then, as it does now, as excellent in 
composition, in color, and in that great quality of telling 
a story which appeals at once to every mind. Our de- 
light was sincerely felt, and most enthusiastically ex- 
pressed, as we kept gazing at the picture, and seemed, 
unaccountably to us at first, to give much pleasure to the 
only gentleman who had remained in the room, — a young 
and very distinguished-looking person, who had watched 
with evident amusement our negotiation with the door- 
keeper. Beyond indicating the best position to look at 
the picture, he had no conversation with us ; but I soon 
surmised that we were seeing the painter, as well as his 
painting; and when, two or three years afterwards, a 
friend took me by appointment to view the ' Entry into 
Jerusalem,' Haydon’s next great picture, then near its 
completion, I found I had not been mistaken. 

" Haydon was, at that period, a remarkable person to 
look at and listen to. Perhaps your American word 
’bright expresses better than any other his appearance and 
manner. His figure, short, shght, elastic, and vigorous, 
looked stiU more light and youthful from the little sailor’s- 
jacket and snowy trousers which formed his painting 
costume. His complexion was clear and healthful. His 
forehead, broad and high, out of all proportion to the 
lower part of his face, gave an unmistakable character of 
intellect to the finely placed head. Indeed, he liked tu 
observe that the gods of the Greek sculptors owed much 
of their eleva^^on to being similarly out of 'drawing! 
The lower features were terse, succinct, and powerful, ■ — 
from the bold, decided jaw, to the large, firm, ugly, good- 
humored mouth. His very spectacles aided the general 
expression; they had a look of the man. But how shall 
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rapid, energetic manner, of his quick turns of thought, as 
he flew on from topic to topic, dashing his brush here and 
there upon the canvas? Slow and quiet persons were a 
good deal startled by this suddenness and mobility. He 
left such people far behind, mentally and bodily. But his 
ta lk was so rich and varied, so earnest and glowing, his 
anecdotes so racy, his perception of character so shrewd, 
and the whole tone so spontaneous and natural, that the 
want of repose was rather recalled afterwards than felt at 
the time. The alloy to this charm was a slight coarseness 
of voice and accent, which contrasted somewhat strangely 
with his constant courtesy and high breeding. Perhaps 
this was characteristic. A defect of some sort pervades 
his pictures. Their great want is equality and congruity, 

• — that perfect union of qualities which we call taste. 
His apartment, especially at that period when he lived in 
his painting-room, was in itself a study of the most 
picturesque kind. Besides the great picture itself, for 
which there seemed hardly space between tlie walls, it 
was crowded with casts, lay figures, arms, tripods, vases, 
draperies, and costumes of all ages, weapons of all nations, 
books in all tongues. These cumbered the floor ; whilst 
around hung smaller pictures, sketches, and drawings, 
replete with originality and force. With chalk he could 
do what he chose. I remember he once drew for me a 
head of hair with nine of his sweeping, vigorous strokes 1 
Among the studies I remarked that day in his apartment 
was one of a mother who had just lost her only child, — 
a most masterly rendering of an unspeakable grief. A 
sonnet, which I could not help writing on this sketch, 
gave rise to our long correspondence, and to a friendship 
which never flagged. Everybody feels that his life, as 
told by Mr. Taylor, with its terrible catastrophe, is a stern 
lesson to young artists, an awful warning that cannot be 


set aside. Let us not forget that amongst his many faults 
are qualities which hold out a bright example. His de- 
votion to liis noble art, his conscientious pursuit of every 
study connected with it, his unwearied industry, his love 
of beauty and of excellence, his warm family affection, 
his patriotism, his courage, and his piety, will not easily 
be surpassed. Thinking of them, let us speak tenderly 
of the ardent spirit whose violence would have been 
softened by better fortune, and who, if more successful, 
would haA^-e been more gentle and more humble ” 

And so with her vigilant and appreciative eye she saw, 
and thus in her own charming way she talked of, the 
man whose name, says Taylor, as a popularizer of art, 
stands witliout a rival among his brethren. 

She loathed mere dandies, and there were no epithets 
too hot for her contempts in that direction. Old beaux 
she heartily despised, and, spealdng of one whom she had 
known, I remember she quoted with a fine scorn this ap- 
propriate passage from Dickens : "Ancient, dandified men, 
those crippled inmlides from the campaign of vanity, 
where the only powder was hair-powder, and the only 
bullets fancy balls.” 

There was no half-way with her, and she never could 

have said with M S , when a certain visitor left 

the room one day after a call, "If we did not lorn our dear 
friend Mr. so much, should n’t we hate him tremen- 

dously ! ” Her neighbor, John Euskin, she thought as elo- 
quent a prose- writer as Jeremy Taylor, and I have heard 
her go on in her fine way, giving preferences to certain 
modern poems far above the works of the great masters 
of song. Pascal says that "the heart has reasons that 
reason does not know ” ; and Miss Mitford was a charm- 
ing exemplification of tins wise saying. 

Her dogs and her geraniums were her great glories. She 
Used to write me long letters ahont Fanchon, a dog whose 


1^. I had also known Flush, the ancestor of Fanchon, 
intimately, and had been accustomed to hear wonderful 
things of that dog ; but Fanchon had graces and genius 
tmiqua Miss Mitford would have joined with Hamerton 
in his gratitude for canine companionship, when he says, 
I humbly thank Divine Providence for having invented 
dogs, and I regard that man with wondering pity who can 
lead a dogless life/’ 

Her fondness for rural hfe, one may well imagine, was 
almost unparalleled. I have often been with her among 
the wooded lanes of her pretty country, listening for the 
nightingales, and on such occasions she would discourse so 
eloquently of the sights and sounds about us, that her talk 
seemed to me far above singing.” She had fallen in love 
with nature when a little child, and had studied the land- 
scape till she knew familiarly every flower and leaf which 
grows on EngHsh soil. She delighted in rural vagabonds 
of every sort, especially in gypsies ; and as they flourished 
in her part of the country, she knew all their ways,. and 
had charming stories to teU of their pranks and thievings. 
She called them “ the commoners of nature ” ; and once I 
rememher she pointed out to me on the road a villanous- 
looking youth on whom she smiled as we passed, as if he 
had been Virtue itself in footpad disguise. She knew ah 
the literature of rural life, and her memory was stored with 
delightful eulogies of forests and meadows. When she 
repeated or read aloud the poetry she loved, her accents 
were 

“ Like flowers’ voices, if they could tut speak.” 

She yrndm-stood how to enjpy rural occupations and rural 



Lamb, who preferred the town. Walter Savage Landor 
addressed these lines to her a few months before she died, 
and they seem to me very perfect and lovely in their ap- 
plication : — 

“ The hay is carried ; and the hoars 
Snatch, as they pass, the linden flow’rs ; 

And children leaj) to pluck a spray 
Bent earthward, and then run away. 

Park-keeper! catch me those grave thieves 
About whose frocks the fragrant leaves. 

Sticking and fluttering here and there, 

Ko false nor faltering witness hear. 

** I never view such scenes as these 
In grassy meadow girt with trees. 

But comes a thought of her who now 
Sits with serenely patient brow 
Amid deep sufferings : none hath told 
More pleasant tales to young and old. 

Pondest was she of Bather Thames, 

But rambled to Hellenic streams ; 

Nor even there could any tell 
Tlie country's purer charms so well 
As Mary Mitford. 

Terse ! go forth 

And breathe o’er gentle breasts her worth. 

Needless the task .... but should she see 
One hearty wish from you and me, 

A moment’s pain it may assuage, — 

A rose-leaf on the couch of Age.” 

And Harriet Martineau pays ber respects to my friend 
in this wise: '^Miss Mitford’s descriptions of scenery, 
brutes, and human beings have such singular merit, that 
she may be regarded as the founder of a new style ; and 
if the freshness wore off with time, there was much more 
than a compensation in the fine spirit of resignation and 
cheerfulness which breathed through everything she wrote, 
and endeared her as a suffering friend to thousands who 
formerly regarded her only as a most entertaining stranger.’’ 

What lovely drives about England I have enjoyed with 
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arrange with her trusty Sam for a day now and then in 
the open air. He would have everything in readiness at 
the appointed hoiiTj and he at liis post with that careful^ 
kind-hearted little maid, the ^^hemmer of flounces” all 
prepared to give the old lady a fair start on her day’s ex- 
pedition. Both those excellent servants delighted to make 
their mistress happy, and slie greatly rejoiced in their de- 
votion and care. Perhaps we had made our plans to visit 
Upton Court, a charming old house where Pope’s Arabella 
Fermor had passed many years of lier married life. On 
the way thither we would talk over “ The Pape of the 
Lock” and the heroine, Belinda, who was no other than 
Arabella herself. Arriving on the lawn in front of the 
decaying mansion, we would stop in the shade of a gigan- 
tic oak, and gossip about the times of Queen Elizabeth, 
for it Avas then the old house was built, no doubt. 

Once I remember Miss Mitford carried me on a pilgrim- 
age to a grand old village church with a tower half covered 
with ivy. We came to it through laurel hedges, and passed 
on the way a magnificent cedar of Lebanon. It was a 
superb pile, rich in painted glass windows and carved oak 
ornaments. Here Miss Mitford ordered the man to stop, 
and, turning to me with great enthusiasm, said, “ This is 
Shiplake Church, where Alfred Tennyson was married 1 ” 
Then we rode on a little farther, and she called my atten- 
tion to some of the finest wych-elms I had ever seen. 

Another day we drove along the vaUey of the Loddon, 
and she pointed out the Duke of Wellington’s seat of 
Strathfieldsaye. As our pony trotted leisurely over the 
aharming road, she told many amusing stories of the 
Duke’s economical habits, and she rated him soundly for 
Ms money-saving propensities. The furniture in the house 
abe said was a disgrace to the great man, and she described 
ft certain old carpet that had done service so many years 


original colors were. 

But the mansion most dear to her in that neighborhood 
was the residence of her kind friends the Eussells of Swal- 
lowfield Park. It is indeed a hearitifnl old place, full of 
historical and literary associations, for there Lord Claren- 
don wrote his story of the Great Eehellion. Miss Mitford 
never ceased to he thankM that her declining years were 
passing in the society of such neighbors as the Eussells. 
If she were unusually ill, they were the first to know of it 
^nd come at once to her aid. Little attentions, so grateful 
to old age, they were always on the alert to offer ; and she 
frequently told me that their affectionate kindness had 
helped her over the dark places of life more than once, 
where without their succor she must have dropped by 
the way. 

As a letter- writer. Miss Mitford lias rarely been sur- 
passed. Her Life, as told by herself in Letters to her 
Friends,'’ is admirably done in every particular. Few 
letters in the English language are superior to hers, and I 
think they wiE come to be regarded as among the choicest 
specimens of epistolary literature. Wlren her friend, the 
Eev. William Harness, was about to collect from Miss 
Mitford's correspondents, for pubheation, the letters she 
had written to them, he applied to me among others. I 
was obliged to withhold the correspondence for a reason 
that existed then ; but I am no longer restrained from 
printing it now. Miss Mitford's first letter to me was 
written in 1847, and her last one came only a few weeks 
before she died, in 1855. I am inclined to think that her 
correspondence, so full of point in allusions, so full of 
anecdote and recollections, wiE be considered among her 
finest writings. Her criticisms, not always the wisest, were 
always piquant and readable. She had such a charming 
humor, and her style was so delightful, that her friendly 
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iiig some of them here collected one will see that she 
overrated my little services as she did those of many of 
her personal friends. I shall have hard work to place the 
dates properly, for the good lady rarely took the trouble to ' 
put either month or year at the head of her paper. 

She began her correspondence with me before I left 
England after making her acquaintance, and, true to the 
instincts of her kind heart, the object of her first letter 
was to press upon my notice the poems of a young friend 
of hers, and she was constantly saying good words for un- 
fledged authors who were struggling forward to gain recog- 
nition. No one ever lent such a helping hand as she did 
to the young writers of her country. 

The recognition which America, very early in the career 
of Miss Mitford, awarded her, she never forgot, and she 
used to say, It takes ten years to make a literary repu- 
tation in England, but America is wiser and bolder, and 
dares say at once, ^ This is fine.' " 

Sweetness of temper and brightness of mind, her never- 
failing characteristics, accompanied her to the last ; and 
she passed on in her usual cheerful and affectionate mood, 
her sympathies uncontracted by age, narrow fortune, 
and pain. 

A plain substantial cross marks the spot in the old 
churchyard at Swallowfield, where, according to her own 
wish, Mary Mitford lies sleeping. It is proposed to erect 
a memorial in the old parish church to her memory, and 
her admirers in England have determined, if a sufficient 
sum can be raised, to build what shall be known as '' The 
Mitford Aisle," to afford ‘accommodation for the poor peo- 
ple who are not able to pay for seats. Several of Miss 
Mitford’s -American friends will join in this beautiful ob- 
ject, and a tablet will be put up in the old church com- 
memorating the fact that England and America united in 
the tribute. 


LETTERS, 1848-1849. 

Three-Mile Cross, December 4, 1848. 

Dear Mr. Fields : My silence has been caused by severe illness. 
For more than a twelvemonth my health has been so impaired as to 
leave me a very poor creature, almost incapable of any exertion 
at all times, and frequently suffering severe pain besides. So 
that I have to entreat the friends who are good enough to care for 
me never to be displeased if a long time elapses between my letters. 
My correspondents being so numerous, and I myself so utterly 
alone, without any one even to fold or seal a letter, that the very 
physical part of the task sometimes becomes more fatiguing than I 
can bear. I am not, generally speaking, confined to my room, or 
even to the house ; but the loss of power is so great that after the 
short drive or shorter walk which my very skilful medical adviser 
orders, I am too often compelled to retire immediately to bed, and I 
have not once been well enough to go out of an evening during the 
year 1848. Before its expiration I shall have completed my sixty- 
first year ; but it is not age that has so prostrated me, but the hard 
work and increasing anxiety of thirty years of authorship, during 
which my poor labors were all that my dear father and mother 
had to look to, besides which for the greater part of that time I was 
constantly called upon to attend to the sick-bed, first of one aged 
parent and then of another. Few women could stand this, and I 
have only to he intensely thankful that the power of exertion did 
not fail until the necessity of such exertion was removed. Now 
my poor life is (beyond mere friendly feeling) of value to no one. 
I have, too, many alleviations, — in the general kindness of the 
neigliborhood, the particular goodness of many admirable friends, 
the aflbctionate attention of a most attached and intelligent old 
servant, and above all in my continued interest in books and delight 
in reading. I love poetry and people as well at sixty as I did at six- 
teen, and can never be sufficiently grateful to Q-od for having per- 
mitted me to retain the two joy-giving faculties of admiration and 
sympathy, by which we are enabled to escape from the conscious- 
ness of our own infirmities into the great works of all ages and the 
joys and sorrows of our immediate friends. Among the books 
which I have been reading with the greatest interest is the Life 
of Dr. Channing,. and I can hardly tell you the glow of gratification 
with which I found my own name mentioned, as one of the writers 
in whose works that great man had taken pleasure The approba" 


dividual suffrage that could have given - me more delight Besides 
this selfish pleasure and the intense interest with which I followed 
that admirable thinker through the whole course of his pure and 
blameless life, I have derived another and a different satisfaction 
from that work, — I mean from its reception in England. I know 
nothing that shows a greater improvement in liberality in the least 
liberal part of the English public, a greater sweeping away of preju- 
dice whether national or sectarian, than the manner in which even 
the High Church and Tory party have spoken of Dr. Channing. 
They really seem to cast aside their usual intolerance in his case, 
and to look upon a Unitarian with feelings of Christian fellowship. 
God grant that this spirit may continue I Is American literature 
rich in native biography ? Just have the goodness to mention to 
me any lives of Americans, whether illustrious or not, that are 
graphic, minute, and outspoken. I delight in French memoirs and 
English lives, especially such as are either autobiography or made 
out by diaries and letters : and America, a young country with 
manners as picturesque and unhackneyed as the scenery, ought to 
be full of such works. We have had two volumes lately that will 
interest your countrymen: Mr. Milnes’s Life of John Keats, that 
wonderful youth whose early death was, I think, the greatest loss 
that English poetry ever experienced. Some of the letters are 
very striking as developments ot character, and the richness of 
diction in the poetical fragments is exquisite. Mrs. Browning is 
stiU at Florence with her husband. She sees more Americans than 
English. 

Books here are sadly depreciated. Mr. Dyce’s admirable edition 
of Beaumont and Fletcher, brought out two years ago at ^£6 12 s. 
is now offered at £2 17 s. 

Adieu, clear Mr. Fields ; forgive my seeming neglect, and believe 
me always most faithfully yours, 

M. B. Mitford. 

(Nc date, 1849.) 

Dear Mr. Fields : I cannot tell you how vexed I am at this mis- 
take about letters, which must have made you think me careless of 
your correspondence and ungrateful for your kindness. The same 
thing has happened to me before, I may say often, with American 
letters, — with Professor Norton, Mrs. Sigourney, • the Sedgwicks, 
^ in shorty I always feel an insecurity in writing to America 
which I never experience in corresponding with friends on the Con- 


letters, or some fault in the post-office, I cannot tell, but I have 
twenty times experienced the vexation, and it casts a certain dis- 
couragement over one’s communications. However, I hope that 
this letter will reach you, and that you will be assured that the fault 
does not lie at my door. 

During the last year or two my health has been declining much, 
and I am just now thinking of taking a journey to Paris. My 
friend, Henry Chorley of the Athenasum, the first musical critic of 
Europe, is going thither next month to assist at the production of 
Meyerbeer's Prophete at the French Opera, and another friend will 
accompany me and my little maid to take care of ns ; so that I 
have just hopes that the excursion, erenow much facilitated by rail- 
ways, may do me good. I have always been a great admirer of the 
great Emperor, and to see the heir of Napoleon at the Elysec seems 
to me a real piece of poetical justice. I know many of his friends 
in England, who all speak of him most highly ; one of them says, 
“He is the very impersonation of calm and simi^le honesty.” I 
hope the nation will be true to him, but, as Mirabeau says, “ there 
are no such words as ‘jamais’ or ‘toujours’ with the French 
public.” 

10th of June, 1849. 

I have been waiting to answer your most kind and interesting 
letter, dear Mr. Fields, until I could announce to you a publication 
that Mr. Colburn has been meditating and pressing me for, but 
which, chiefly I believe from my own fault in not going to town, 
and not liking to give him or Mr. Shoberl the trouble of coming 
here, is now probably adjourned to the autumn. The fact is that I 
ha/e been and still am very poorly. We are stricken in our vani- 
ties, and the only things that I recollect having ever been immoder- 
ately proud of — my garden and my personal activity — have both 
now turned into causes of shame and pity ; the garden, declining from 
one bad gardener to worse, has become a ploughed field, — and I 
myself, from a severe attack of rheumatism, and since then a terrible 
fright in a pony-chaise, am now little better than a cripple. How- 
ever, if there be punishment here below, there are likewise consola- 
tions, — everybody is kind to me ; I retain the vivid love of reading, 
which is one of the highest pleasures of life ; and very interesting 
persons come to see me sometimes, from both sides of the water, 

witness, dear Mr. Fields, our present correspondence. One such 
person arrived yesterday in the shape of Doctor , who has been 
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working musical miracles in Scotland, (think of making singing 
teachers of children of four or five years of age 1) and is now on his 
way to Paris, where, having been during seven years one of the 
editors of the National, he will find most of his colleagues of the 
newspaper filling the highest posts in the government. What is 
the American opinion of that great experiment ; or, rather, what is 
yours ? I wish it success from the bottom of my heart, hut I am a 
little afraid, from their total want of political economy (we have not 
a schoohgirl so ignorant of the commonest principles of demand 
and supply as the whole of the countrymen of Turgot from the 
executive government downwards), and from a certain warlike 
tendency which seems to me to pierce through all their declarations 
of peace- We hear the flourish of trumpets through all the fine 
phrases of the orators, and indeed it is difficult to imagine what 
they win do with their soi-disant ouvriers^ — workmen who have 
lost tke habit of labor, — unless they make soldiers of them. In 
the mean time some friends of mine are about to accompany your 
countryman Mr. Elihu Burritt as a deputation, and doubtless M. de 
Lamartine will give them as eloquent an answer as heart can desire, 
— no doubt he will keep peace if he can, — but the government 
have certainly not hitherto shown firmness or vigor enough to make 
one rely upon them, if the question becomes pressing and personal. 
In Italy matters seem to be very promising. We have here one of 
the Silvio Pellico exiles, — Count Carpinetta, — whose story is quite 
a romance. He is just returned from Turin, where he was received 
with enthusiasm, might have been returned as Deputy for two 
places, and did recover some of his property, confiscated years ago 
by the Austrians. It does one’s heart good to see a piece of poetical 
’'justice transferred to real life. Apropos of public events, all Lon- 
don is talking of the prediction of an old theological writer of the 
name of Fleming, who in or about the year 1700 prophesied a 
revolution in Prance in 1794 (only one year wrong), and the fall 
of papacy in 1848 at all events. 

Ever yours, M. R. M. 

(No date, 1840.) 

Dear Mr. Fields : I must have seemed very ungrateful in being 
so long silent. But your magnificent present of books, beautifiil in 
every sense of the word, has come dropping in volume by volume, 
and only arrived complete (Mr. Longfellow’s striking book being the 
last) about a fortnight ago, and then it found me keeping my room, 
as I am still doing, with a tremendous attack of neuralgia on the left 


side or the race, i am getting better now by dint or biisters ana 
tonic medicine; but I can answer for that disease well deserving 
its bad eminence of “painful.” It is however, blessed be God! 
more manageable than it used to be; and my medical friend, a man 
of singular skill, jiromises me a cure. 

I have seen things of Longfellow’s as fine as anything in Camp- 
bell or Coleridge or Tennyson or Hood. After all, our great lyrical 
poets are great only for half a volume. Look at Gra}^ and Collins, 
at your own edition of the man whom one song immortalized, at 
Gerald Griffin, whom you perhaps do not know, and at Words- 
worth, who, greatest of the great for about a hundred pages, is 
drowned in the flood of his own wordiness in his longer works. 
To be sure, there are giants who are rich to overflowing through a 
whole shelf of books, — Shakespeare, the mutual ancestor of English- 
men and Americans, above all, — and I think the much that they did, 
and did well, will be the great hold on posterity of Scott and of 
Byron. Have you happened to see Bulwer’s King Arthur? It 
astonished me very much. I had a full persuasion that, with great 
merit in a certain way, he would never be a poet. Indeed, he is 
beginning 'poetry just at the age when Scott, Southey, and a host 
of others, left it off. But he is a strange person, full of the power- 
ful quality called will^ and has produced a work which, although it is 
not at all in the fashionable vein and has made little noise, has yet 
extraordinary merit. When I say that it is more like Ariosto than 
any other English poem that I know, 1 certainly give it no mean 
praise. 

Everybody is impatient for Mr. George Tickpor’s work. The 
subject seems to me full of interest. Lord Holland made a charm- 
ing book of Lope de Yega years ago, and Mr. Ticknor, with equal 
qualifications and a much wider field, will hardly fail of delighting 
England and America, Will you remember me to him most grate- 
fully and respectfully ? He is a man whom no one can forget. As 
to Mr. Prescott, I know no author now, except perhaps Mr. Ma- 
caulay, whose works eommand so much attention and give so much 
delight. I am ashamed to send you so little news, but I live in the 
country and see few people. The day I caught my terrible Tic I 
spent with the great capitalist, Mr. Goldsmidt, and Mr. Cob den and 
his pretty wife. lie is a very different person from what one ex- 
pects, — graceful, tasteful, playful, simple, and refined, and looking ab- 
solutely young. I suspect that much of his power springs from his 
genial character. I heard last week from Mrs. Browning; she and 
her husband are at the Baths of Lucca. Mr. Kenyon’s graceful 



book is out, and I must not forget to tell you that Our Village 
has been printed by Mr. Bohn in two volumes, which include the 
whole five. It is beautifully got up and very cheap, that is to say, 
for 3 s. 6 d a volume. Bid Mr. Whittier send his work.^?, or do I owe 
them wholly to your kindness ? If he sent them, I will write by 
the first opportunity. Say everything for me to your young friend, 

and beheve me ever, dear Mr. F most faithfully and gratefully 

yours, M. E. M. 

1850. 

(No dateO 

I have to thank you very earnestly, dear Mr. Fields, for two very 
interesting books. The ‘‘ Leaves from Margaret Smith’s Journal ” are, 
I suppose, a sort of Lady Willoughby’s Diary, so well executed that 
they read like one of the imitations of Defoe, — his Memoirs of a 
Cavalier,” for instance, which always seemed to me quite as true as 
if they had been actually written seventy years before. Thank you 
over and over again for these admirable books and for your great 
kindness and attention. What a perfectly American name Peabody 
is! And how strange it is that there should be in the United States 
so many persons of English descent whose names have entirely dis- 
appeared from the land of their fathers. Did you get my last un- 
worthy letter ? I hope you did. It would at all events show that 
there was on my part no intentional neglect, that I certainly had 
written in reply to the last letter that I received, although doubtless 
a letter had been lost on one side or the other. I five so entirely in 
the quiet country that I have little to tell you that can be interest- 
ing. Two things’ indeed, not generally known, I may mention : that 
Stanfield Hall, the scene of the horrible murder of which you have 
doubtless read, was the actual birthplace of Amy Eobsart, — of 
whose tragic end, by the way, there is at last an authentic account, 
both in the new edition of Pepys and the first volume of the “ Eo- 
manee of the Peerage ” ; and that a friend of mine saw the other day 
in the window of a London bookseller a copy of Ilume, ticketed 
“An Excellent Introduction to Macaulay.” The great man was 
much amused at this practical compliment, as well he might be. I 
have been reading the autobiographies of Lamartine and Chateau- 
briand, as well as Eaphael, which, although not avowed, is of course 
and most certainly a continuation of “Les Confiances.” What 
strange beings these Frenchmen are I Here is M. de Lamartine at 
sixty, poet^ orator, historian, and statesman, writing the stories 
of two ladies — one of tliem married — who died for love of him 
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put tlie details not merely into a book, but into a feuilletoii 1 

The Brownings are living quite quietly at Florence, seeing, I sus- 
pect, more Americans than English. Mrs. Trollope has lost her only 
remaining daughter ; arrived in England only time enough to see 
her die. 

Adieu, dear Mr. Fields ; say everything for me to Mr. and Mrs. 
Ticknor, and Mr. and Mrs. ISTorton. How much I should like to see 
you I 

Ever faithfully yours, M. B. M. 

(February, 1850.) 

You will have thought me either dead or dying, my dear Mr. 
Fields, for ungrateful I hope you could not think me to such a friend 
as yourself, but in truth I have been in too much trouble and 
anxiety to write. This is the story : I live alone, and my servants 
become, as they are in France, and ought, I think, always to be, 
really and truly part of my family. A most sensible young woman, 
my own maid, who waits upon me and walks out with me, (we have 
another to do the drudgery of our cottage,} has a little fatherless boy 
who is the pet of the house. I wonder whether you saw him dur- 
ing the glimpse we had of you 1 He is a fair-haired child of six 
years old, singularly quick in intellect, and as bright in mind and 
heart and temper as a fountain in the sun. He is at school in 
Beading, and, the small-pox raging there like a pestilence, they sent 
him home to us to be out of the way. The very next week my 
man-servant was seized with it, after vaccination of course. Our 
medical friend advised me to send him away, but that was, in my 
view of things, out of the question ; so we did the best we could, — 
my own maid, who is a perfect Sister of Charity in all cases of ill- 
ness, sitting up with him for seven nights following, for one or two 
were requisite during the delirium, and we could not get a nurse for 
love or money, and when he became better, then, as we had dreaded, 
our poor little boy was struck down. However, it has pleased Q*od 
to spare him, and, after a long struggle, he is safe from the disorder 
and almost restored to his former health. But we are still under a 
sort of quarantine, for, although people pretend to believe in vacci- 
nation, they avoid the house as if the plague were in it, and stop 
their carriages at the end of the village and send inquiries and 
cards, and in my mind they are right. To say nothing of Beading, 
diere have been above thirty severe ca'^es, after vaccination, in our 
immediate neighborhood^ five of them laLal I had been inoculated 


and the only one who escaped was a young girl who had been vac*< 
ciliated three times, the last two years ago. Forgive this long story ; 
it was necessary to excuse my most unthankful silence, and may 
serve as an illustration of the way a disease, supposed to be all but 
exterminated, is making head again in England. 

Thank you a thousand and a thousand times for your most de- 
lightful books, Mr. Whipple’s Lectures are magnificent, and your 
own Boston Book could not, I think, be beaten by a London Book, 
certainly not approached by the collected works of any other 
British city, — Edinburgh, for example. 

Mr. Bennett is most grateful for your kindness, and Mrs. Brown- 
ing will be no less enchanted at the honor done her husband. It is 
most creditable to America that they tliink more of our thoughtful 
poets than the English do themselves. 

Two female friends of mine — Mrs. Acton Tindal, a young beauty 
as well as a woman of genius, and a Miss Julia Day, whom I have 
never seen, but whose verses show extraordinary purity of thought, 
feeling, and expression — have been putting forth books. Julia Day’s 
second series she has done me the honor to inscribe to me, not- 
withstanding which I venture to say how very much I admire it, 
and so I think would you. Henry Chorley is going to be a happy 
man. All his life long he has been dying to have a play acted, and 
now he has one coming out at the Surrey Theatre, over Blackfriars 
Bridge. ’ He lives much among fine people, and likes the notion of 
a Baubourg audience. Perhaps he is right. I am not at all afraid 
of the play, which is very beautiful, — a blank-verse comedy full of 
truth and feeling. I don’t know if you know Henry Chorley, He 
is the friend of Bobert Browning, and the especial favorite of John 
Henyon, and has always been a sort of adopted nephew of mine. 
Poor Mrs. Hemans loved Mm well ; so did a very different person, 
Bady Blessington, — so that altogether you may fancy him a very 
likeable person; but he is much more, — generous, unselfish, loyal, 
and as true as steel, worth all his writings a thousand times over. If 
my house be in such condition as to allow of my getting to London 
to see Old Love and Hew Fortune,” I shall consult with Mr. 
Xfucas about the time of sitting to him for a portrait, as I have prom- 
ised to do ; for, although there be several extant, not one is pas- 
sably like, John Lucas is a man of so much taste that he will make 
a real old woman’s picture of it, just with my every-day look and 

\VhJjL you make my most grateful thanks to Mr. Whipple, and 
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great pleasure, and say all that is kindest and most respectful for 
me to Mr. and Mrs. Greorge Ticknor. I shall indeed expect great 
delight from his book. 

Ever, dear Mi’. Fields, most gratefully yours, 

M. R. M. 

We have had a Mr. Richmond here, lecturing and so forth. Do 
you know him? I can fancy what Mr. Webster would be on the 
Hungarian question. To hear Mr. Cobden talk of it was like the 
sound of a trumpet. 

Theee-Mile Gross, November 25, 1850. 

I have been waiting day after day, dear Mr. Fields, to send you two 
books, — one new, the other old, — one by my friend, Mr. Bennett ; 
the other a volume [her Dramatic Poems] long out of print in Eng- 
land, and never, I think, known in America. I had great difficulty in 
procuring the shabby copy which I send you, but I think you will 
like it because it is mine, and comes to you from friend to friend, 
and because there is more of myself, that is, of my own inner feel- 
ings and fancies, than one ever ventures to put into prose. Mr. 
Bennett’s volume, which is from himself as well as from me, I am 
sure you will like ; most thoroughly would like each other if evei 
you met. He has the poet’s heart and the poet’s mind, large, truth- 
ful, generous, and full of true refinement, delightful as a compan- 
ion* and invaluable as a man. 

After eight years’ absolute cessation of composition, Henry Chor- 
ley, of the Athenteum, coaxed me last summer into writing for a 
Lady’s Journal, which he was editing for Messrs. Bradbury and 
Evans, certain Readings of Poetry, old and new, which will, I sup- 
pose, form two or three separate volumes when collected, buried as 
they now are amongst all the trash and crochet-work and millinery. 
They will he quite as good as MS., and, indeed, every paper will 
be enlarged and above as many again added. One pleasure will be 
the doing what justice I can to certain American poets, — Mr. Whit- 
tier, for instance, whose “Massachusetts to Virginia” is amongst 
the finest things ever written. I gave one copy to a most intelli- 
gent Quaker lady, and have another in the house at this moment 
for Mrs. Walter, widow and mother of the two John Walters, 
father and son, so well known as proprietors of the Times. I shall 
cause my book to be immediately forwarded to you, but I don’t 
think it will be ready for a twelvemonth. There is a good deal in 
it of my own prose^ and it takes a wider range than usual of poetry. 


books. Of course, dear friend, this is strictly between you and me, 
because it would greatly damage the work to have the few frag- 
ments that have appeared as yet brought forward without revision 
and completion in their present detached and crude form. 

This England of ours is all alight and aflame with Protestant im 
dignation against popery ; the Church of England being likely to 
rekindle the fires of 1780 , by way of vindicating the right of pri- 
vate judgment. I, who hold perfect freedom of thought and of con- 
science the most precious of all possessions, have of course my owq 
hatred to these things. Cardinal Wiseman has taken advantage of 
the attack to put forth one of the most brilliant appeals that has 
appeared in my time ; of course you will see it in America. 

Professor Longfellow has won a station in England such as no 
American poet ever held before, and assuredly he deserves it. Ex- 
cept Beranger and Tennyson, I do not know any living man who has 
written things so beautiful. I think I like his ISTui’emburg best of all. 
Mr. Ticknor’s great work, too, has won golden opinions, especially 
from those whose applause is fame ; and I foresee that day by day 
our literature will become more mingled with rich, bright novelties 
from America, not reflections of European brightness, but gems all 
colored with your own skies and woods and waters. Lord Carlisle, 
the most accomplished of our ministers and the most amiable of our 
nobles, is giving this very week to the Leeds Mechanics’ Institute a 
lecture on his travels in the United States, and another on the 
poetry of Pope. 

May I ask you to transmit the accompanying letter to Mrs. H ? 

She has sent to me for titles and dates, and fifty things in which I 
can give her little help; but what I do know about my works I 
have sent her. Only, as, except that I believe her to live in Phila- 
delphia, I really am as ignorant of her address as I am of the year 
which brought forth the first volume of “ Our Village,” I am com- 
pelled to go to you for help in forwarding my reply. 

Ever, my dear Mr. Fields, most gratefully and faithfully yours, 

M. R. Mitford. 

Is not Louis Napoleon the most graceful of our European chiefs'! 
I have always had a weakness for the Emperor, and am delighted te 
hnd the heir of his name turning out so well. 


^February 10, 1851- 

I cannot tell you, my dear Mr. Pi elds, ho-w much I thank you for 
your most kind letter and parcel, which, after sending three or four 

emissaries all over London to seek, (Mr. having ignored the 

matter to my first messenger,) was at last sent to me hy the G-reat 

Western Eailway, — I suspect by tlio aforesaid Mr. , because, 

although the name of the London bookseller was dashed out, a long- 

tailed letter was left just where the p ” would come in , and 

as neither Bohn’s nor Whittaker’s name boasts such a grace, I sus- 
pect that, in spite of his assurance, the packet was in the Strand, and 
neither in Ave Maria Lane nor in Henrietta Street, to both houses 
I sent. Thank you a thousand times for all your kindness. The 
orations are very striking. But I was delighted with Dr. Holmes’s 
poems for their individuality. How charming a person he must be! 
And how truly the portrait represents the mind, the lofty brow full of 
thought, and the wrinkle of humor in the eye I (Between ourselves, 
I always have a little doubt of genius where there is no humor,* 
certainly in the very highest poetry the two go together, — Scott, 
Shakespeare, Pletcher, Burns.) Another charming thing in Dr. 
Holmes is, that every succeeding poem is better than the last. Is 
he a widower, or a bachelor, or a married man ? At all events, 
he is a true poet, and I like him all the better for being a physician, — 
tlie one truly noble profession. There are noble men in all profes- 
sions, but in medicine only are the great mass, almost the whole, 
generous, liberal, self-denying, living to advance science and to help 
mankind. If I had been a man I should certainly have followed 
that profession. I rejoice to hear of another Romance by the 
author of “ The Scarlet Letter.” That is a real work of genius. Have 
you seen “ Alton Locke ” ? Ho novel has made so much noise for a 
long time ; but it is, like “ The Saint’s Tragedy,” inconclusive. Be- 
tween ourselves, I suspect that the latter part was written witli the 
fear of the Bishop before his eyes (the author, Mr. Kingsley, is a 
clergyman of the Church of England), which makes the one volume 
almost a contradiction of the others. Mrs. Browning is still at 
Florence, where she sees scarcely any English, a few Italians, and 
many Amer;caiis. 

Ever most gratefully yours, 

M. R. M. 

(No date.) 

Dear Mr. Fields : T sent 3'’ou a packet last week, but I have just 
received your two cnarming books, and I cannot suffer a post to 


■what might have been expected from the greatest of Quaker writers, 
the worthy compeer of Longfellow, and will give me other extracts 
to go with “ Lrom Massachusetts to Virginia ” and “ Cassandra 
Southwick ” in my own book, where one of my pleasures will be 
trying to do justice to American poetry, and Dr. Holmes’s fine 
‘‘Astnea.” We have nothing like that nowadays in England. 
Nobody writes now in the glorious resonant metre of Dryden, and 
very few ever did write as Dr. Holmes does. I see there is another 
volume of his poetry, but the name was new to me. How much I 
owe to you, my dear Mr. Fields ! That great romance, “ The Scar- 
let Letter,” and these fine poets, — for true poetry, not at all imitative, 
is rare in England, common as elegant imitative verso may bo, — 
and that charming edition of Robert Browning. Shall you republish 
his wife’s new edition ? I cannot tell you how much I thank you. 
I read an extract from the Times, containing a report of Lord Car- 
lisle’s lecture on. America, chiefly because lie and Dr. Holmes say 
the same thing touching the slavish regard to opinion which pre- 
vails in America. Lord Carlisle is by many degrees the most ac- 
coraphshed of our nobles. Another accomplished and cultivated 
nobleman, a friend of my own, we have just lost, — Lord Nugent, — ' 
liberal, too, against the views of his family. 

You must make my earnest and very sincere congratulations to 
your friend. In publishing Cray, he shows the refinement of taste 
to be expected in your companion. I went over all his haunts two 
years ago, and have commemorated them in the book you will see 
by and by, — the book that is to be, — and there I have put on 
record the bride-cake, and the finding by you on my table your 
own edition of Motherwell. You are not angry, are you ? If your 
father aud mother in law ever come again to England, I shall re- 
joice to see them, and shall be sure to do so, if they will drop me a 
line. Cod bless you, dear Mr. Fields. 

Ever faitiifully and gratefully yours, M. R. M. 

Threb-Milb Gross, July 20, 1861. 

You will have thought me most imgratefui, dear Mr. Fields, in 
being so long your debtor for a most kind and charming letter; but 
first I waited for the “ House of the Seven Cables,” and then when 
it arrived, on\y a week ago, I waited to read it a second time. At 
sixty-four life gets too short to allow us to read every boolc once 
and again ; but it is not so with Mr. Hawthorne’s. The first time 
one sketches them (to borrow Dr. Holmes’s excellent word), and 


over the beautj with a calmer enjoyment. Yery beautiful this 
hook is [ I thank you for it again and again. The legendary part 
is all the better for being vague and dim and shadowy, all pervading, 
yet never tangible ; and the living people have a ebarm about them 
which is as lilelike and real as the legendary folks are ghostly and 
remote. Phoebe, for instance, is a creation which, not to speak it 
profanely, is almost Shakespearian. I know no modern heroine to. 
compare with her, except it be Eugene Sue’s Rigolette, who shines 
forth amidst the iniquities of “ Les My stores de Paris ” like some 
rich, bright, fresh cottage rose thrown by evil cliance upon a dung- 
hill. Tell me, please, about Mr. Hawthorne, as you were so good as 
to do about that chai-ming person, Dr. Holmes. Is he young ? I 
think he is, and I hope so for the sake of books to come. And is 
he of any profession? Does he depend altogether upon literature, 
as too many writers do here ? At all events, he is one of the 
glories of your most glorious part of great America. Tell mo, too, 
what is become of Mr. Cooper, that other great novelist? I think 
I heard from you, or from some other TraiisSatl antic friend, that he 
was less genial and less beloved than sc many other of your notabilities 
have been. Indeed, one sees that in many of his recent works ; but 
I have been reading many of his earlier books again, with ever-in- 
creased admiration, especially I should say The Pioneers ” ; and on© 
cannot help hoping that the mind that has given so much j)loasure 
to so many readers will adjust itself so as to admit of its own 
happiness, — for very clearly the discomfort was his own fault, and 
he is too clever a person for one not to wish him well. 

I think that the most distinguished of our own young writers are, 
the one a dear friend of mine, John Puskin ; the other, one who 
will shortly be so near a neighbor that we must know each other. 
It is quite wonderful that we don’t now, for we are only twelve 
miles apart, and have scores of friends in common. This last is the 
Rev. Charles Kingsley, author of Alton Locke ” and “ Teast and 
‘‘The Saint’s Tragedy.” All these books are full of world-wide 
truths, and yet, taken as a whole, they are unsatisfactory and incon- 
'dusive, knocking down without building up. Perhaps that is the 
fault of the social system that he lays bare, perhaj)? of tlie organi- 
zation of the man, perhaps a little of both. You will have heard 
probably that he, with other benevolent persons, established a sort 
of socialist community (Christian socialism) for journeymen tailors, 
he himself being their chaplain. The evil was very great, for of 
twenty-one thousand of that class in London, fifteen thousand were 


subscription lasted, all went well; but I fear this week that the 
money luis come to an end, and so very likely will the experiment. 
Have YOU republished Alton Locke’* in America? It has one 
character, an old Scotchman, equal to anything in Scott. The 
writer is still quite a young man, but out of health. I have heard. 

(but this is between ourselves) that ’s brain is suffering, — the 

terrible malady by wliich so many of our great mental laborers 
(Scott and Southey, above all) have fallen. Dr. Buckland is now 

dying of it. I am afraid may be so lost to the world and liis 

friends, not merely because his health is going, but because certain 
peculiarities have come to my knowledge which look’ like it. A 
brother clergyman saw him the other day, upon a common near 
his own house, spouting, singing, and reciting verse at the top of his 
voice at one o’clock in the morning. Upon inquiring what was 
the matter, the poet said that he never went to bed till two or 
three o’clock, and frequently went out in that way to exercise 
his lungs. My informant, an orderly person of a very different 
stamp, set him down for mad at once; but he is much beloved 
among his parishioners, and if the escapade above mentioned do 
not indicate disease of the brain, I can only say it would be good for 
the country if we had more madmen of the same sort. As to John 
Ruskin, I would not answer for quiet people not taking him for 
crazy too. He is an enthusiast in art, often right, often wrong, — 
“iu the right very stark, in the wrong very sturdy,” — bigoted, 
perverse, provoking, as ever man was; but good and kind and 
charming beyond the common lot of mortals. There are some 
pages of his prose that seem to me more eloquent than anything 
out of Jeremy Taylor, and I should think a selection of bis works 
would answer to reprint. Their sale here is something wonderful, 
considering their dearness, iu this age of cheap literature, and the 
want of attraction in the subject, although the illustrations of the 
“ Stones of Venice,” executed by himself from his own drawings, are 
almost as exquisite as the writings. By the way, he does not say 
what I heard the other day from another friend, just returned from 
the city of the sea, that Taglioni has purchased four of the finest 
palaces, and is restoring them with great taste, by way of invest- 
ment, intending to let them to Russian and English noblemen. 

was a very graceful dancer once, was Taglioni ; but still it 
lather depoetizes the place, wliich of all others was richest in asso* 
Nations. 

Mrs. Browning has got as near to England as Paris, and holds 


it until I know her decision. I have not seen the great Exhibition, 
and, unless she arrives, most probably shall not see it. My lame- 
ness, which has now lasted five months, is the reason I give to my- 
self for not going, chairs being only admitted for an hour or two on 
Saturday mornings. But I suspect that my curiosity has hardly 
reached the fever-heat needful to encounter the crowd and the 
fatigue. It is amusing to find how people are cooling down about 
it. We always were a nation of idolaters, and always had the 
trick of avenging ourselves upon our poor idols for the sin of our 
own idolatry. Many an overrated, and then underrated, poet 
can bear witness to this. I remember when my friend Mi\ Milnes 
was called the poet, although Scott and Byron were in their glory, 
and Wordsworth had written all of his works that will live. We 
make gods of wood and stone, and then we knock them to pieces ; 
and so figuratively, if not literally, shall we do by the Exhibition. 
Next month I am going to move to a cottage at Swallowfield, — 
so called, I suppose, because those migratory birds meet by millions 
every autumn in the park there, now belonging to some friends of 
mine, and still famous as the place where Lord Clarendon wrote his 
history. That place is still almost a palace; mine an humble but 
very prettily placed cottage. 0, how proud and glad I should be, if 
ever I could receive Mr. and Mrs. Fields within its walls for more 
than a poor hour ! I shall have tired you with this long letter, but 
you have made me reckon you among my friends, — ay, one of the 
best and kindest, — and must take the consequence. 

Ever yours, M. R M. 

SWALLOWPIELD, Saturday Night. 

I write you two notes at once, my dear friend, whilst the recol- 
lection of your conversation is still in my head and the feeling of 
your kindness warm on my heart. To write, to thank you for a 
visit which has given me so much pleasure, is an impulse not to be 
resisted. Pray tell Mr. and Mrs. Bennoch how delighted I am to 
make their acquaintance and how earnestly I hope we may meet 
often. They are- charming people. 

Another motive that I had for writing at once is to tell you that the 
more I think of the title of the fortlicorning book, the less I like it ; 
and I care more for it, now that you are concerned in the matter, 
than I did before. “ Personal Eeminiscences ” sounds like a bad 
title for an autobiography. Now this is nothing of the sort. It is 
literally a book made up of favorite scraps of poetry and prose ; the 


interwoven to please Henry Chorley and give something of novelty, 
and as it were individuality, to a mere selection, to take ojBf the dry- 
ness and triteness of extracts, and give the pen something to say 
in the work as well as the scissors. Still, it is a book founded on 
other books, and since it pleased Mr. Bentley to object to “Eead- 
iiigs of Poetry,” because he said nobody in England bought poetry, 
why “ Recollections of Books,” as suggested by Mr. Bennett, ap- 
proved by me, and as I believed (till this very day) adopted by 
Mr. Bentley, seemed to meet exactly the truth of the case, and to 
be quite concession enough to the exigencies of the trade. By the 
other title we exposed ourselves, in my mind, to all manner of dan- 
ger. I shall write this by this same post to Mr. Bennett, and get the 
announcement changed, if possible ; for it seems to me a trick of the 
worst sort. I shall write a list of the subjects, and I only wish that I 
had duplicates, and I would send you the articles, for I am most 
iincomfor table at the notion of your being taken in to purchase a 
book that may, through this misnomer, lose its rej^utation in Eng- 
land ; for of course it will be attacked as an unworthy attempt to 
make it pass for what it is not 

Now if you dislike it, or if Mr. Bentley keep that odious title, why, 
give it up at once. Don’t pray, pray lose money by me. It would 
grieve me far more than it would you. A good many of these are 
about books quite forgotten, as the “Pleader’s Gruicle” (an exquisite 
pleasantry), “Holcroft’s Memoirs,” and “Richardson’s Correspond- 
ence.” Much on Darley and the Irish Poets, unknown in England ; 
and I think myself that the book will contain, as in the last article, 
much exquisite poetry and curious prose, as in the forgotten murder 
(of Toole, the author’s uncle) in the State Trials. But it should be 
called by its right name, as everytliing should in this world. Grod 
bless you ! 

Ever faithfully yours, 

M. R. M. 

P. S. Pirst will come the Preface, then the story of the book 
(without Henry Cliorley’s name ; it is to be dedicated to him), no- 
ticing the coincidence of “ Our Village ” having first appeared in the 
Lady’s Magazine, and saying something like what I wrote to you 
last night. I think this will take off the danger of provokuig ap- 
prehension on one side and disappointment on the other ; because 
after all, although anecdote be not the style of the book, it doea 
*5ontain some. 

May I put in the story of Washington’s ghost? without your 



more desirous of making the book as good as I can, since I have 
reason to believe you will be interested in it. Pray, forgive me for 
having worried you last night and now again. I am a terribly 
nervous person, and hate and dread literary scra^i^es, or indeed dis- 
putes of any sort. Put I ought not to have worried ^mu. Just tell 
me if you think this sort of preface will take the sting from the 
title, for I dare say Mr. Bentley won't change it. 

Adieu, dear friend. All peace and comfort to you in your jour- 
ney ; amusement you are sure of, I write also to dear Mr. Bennett, 
whom I fear I have also worried. 

Ever most faithfully yours, 

M. E. M. 


1862. 

January 6. 

Mr. Beniioch has just had the very great kindness, dear Mr. 
Pields, to let me know of your safe arrival at Genoa, and of your 
enjoyment of your journey. Thank God for it 1 We heard so 
much about commotions in the South of France that I had become 
fidgety about you, tiie rather that it is the best who go, and tliat I 
for one cannot afford to lose you. 

Now let me thank you for all your munificence, — that beautiful 
Longfellow with the hundred illustrations, and that other book of 
Professor Longfellow’s, beautiful in another way, the ‘‘ Golden. Le- 
gend.” I hope I shall be only one among the multitude who think 
tliis the greatest and best thing he has done yet, so racy, so Ml of 
character, of what the French call local color, so, in its best and 
highest sense, original. Moreover, I like the happy ending. 
Then those charming volumes of De Quincey and Sprague and 
Grace Greenwood. (Is that her real name ?) And dear 'Mr. 
Hawthorne, and the two new poets, who, if also young poets, 
will be fresh glories for America. How can I thank you enough 
for all these enjoyments ? And you must come back to England, 
and add to my obligations by giving me as much as you can of 
your company in the merry month of May. I have fallen in wdth 
Mr. Kingsley, and a most charming person he is, certainly the least 
like an Englishman of letters, and the most like an accomplished, 
high-toned English gentleman, tliat I have ever met with. You 
must know Mr. Kingsley. He is very young too, really young, for 
it is characteristic of our “ young poets ” that they generally turn 
out middle-aged and very often elderly. My book is out at last, 


me, and Las left the volumes, no doubt, full of errata, — and you, I 
mean your house, have not got it. I am keeping a copy for you 
personally. People say that they like it. I think you will, because it 
will remind you of this pretty country, and of an old Englishwoman 
who loves you well. Mrs. Browning was delighted with your 
visit. She is a Bonapartiste ; so am I. I always adored the Em- 
peror, and I think his nephew is a great man, full of ability, energy, 
and courage, who put an end to an untenable situation and got quit 
of a set of nn represen ting representatives. The Times newspaper, 
right as it seems to me about Kossuth, is dangerously wrong about 
Louis Napoleon, since it is trying to stimulate the nation to a war 
for which Prance is more than prepared, is ready, and England is 
not. London might be taken with far less trouble and fewer men 
than it took to accomplish the cou]^ d'etat Ah! I suspect very 
different politics will enclose this wee bit no tie, if dear Mr. Bennoch 
contrives to fold it up in a letter of his own ; but to agree to differ 
is part of the privileges of friendship ; besides, I think you and I 
generally agree. 

Ever yours, M. R. M. 

P. S. All this time I have not said a word of “The Wonder 
Book.” Thanks again and again. Who was the Mr. Blackstone 
mentioned in “ The Scarlet Letter” as riding like a myth in New 
England History, and what his arms? A grandson of Judge 
Blackstone, a friend of mine, wishes to know. 

(Marcli, 1862 .) 

I can never enough thank yon, dearest Mr. Pields, for your kind 
recollection of me in such a place as the Eternal City. But you 
never forget any whom you make happy in your friendship, for 
drat is the word ; and therefore here in Europe or across the Atlan- 
tic, you will always remain .... Your anecdote of the is 

most characteristic. I am very much afraid that he is only a poet, 
and although I fear the last person in the world to deny that that 
is much, I think that to be a really great man needs something more. 
I am sure that yon would not have sympathized with Wordsworth. 
I do hope that you will see Beranger when in Paris. He is the one 
man in Prance (always excepting Louis Napoleon, to whom I con- 
fess tke interest that all women feel in strength and courage) whom 
I should earnestly desire to know well. In the first place, I think 
him by far the greatest of living poets, the one who unites most 
completely those two rare things, iuipulse and finish. In the next 
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erous feeling for fallen greatness. Ah, wliat a truth he told, when 
he said that Napoleon was the greatest poet of modern days I I 
should like to have the description of Beranger from your lips. 
Mrs. Browning .... has made acquaintance with Madame Sand, 
of whom, her account is most striking and interesting. But George 
Sand is George Sand, and Beranger is Beranger. 

Thank you, dear friend, for your kind interest in my hook. It 
has found far more favor than I expected, and I think, ever since 
the week after its publication, I have received a dozen of letters 
daily about it, from friends and strangers, — mostly strangers, — some 
of very high accomplishments, who will certainly be friends. This 
is encouragement to write again, and we will have a talk about it 
when you come. I should like your advice. One thing is certain, 
that this work has succeeded, and that the people who like it best 
are precisely those whom one wishes to like it best, the lovers of 
literature. Amongst other things, I have received countless volumes 
of poetry and prose, — one little volume of poetry written under the 
name of Mary Maynard, of the greatest beauty, with the vividness 
and picturesqueness of the new school, combined with infinite cor- 
rectness and clearness, that rarest of all merits nowadays. Her 
real name I don’t know, she has only thought it right to tell me 
that Mary Maynard was not the true appellation (this is between 
ourselves). Her own family know nothing of the publication, 
which seems to have been suggested by her and my friend, John 
Ruf^kin. Of course, she must have her probation, but I know of no 
young writer so likely to rival your new American school. I sent 
your gift-books of Hawthorne, yesterday, to the Walters of Bear- 
wood, who had never heard of them I Tell him that I have had the 
honor of poking him into the den of the Times, the only civilized 
place in England where they were barbarous enough not to be 
acquainted Avith “ The Scarlet Letter.” I wonder what they ’ll 
think of it. It will make them stare. They come to see me, 
for it is full two months since I have been in the pony-chaise. 
I was low, if you remember, Avhen you were here, but thought 
myself getting better, v?as getting better. About Christmas, very 
damp Aveather came on, or rather very wet weather, and the 
clamp seized my knee and ankles and brought back such an 
attack of rheumatism that I cannot stand upright, walk quite 
double, and am often obliged to be lifted from step to step up stairs. 
My medical adviser (a very clever man) says that I shall get much 
better when warm weather comes, but for Aveeks and weeks we 


of spring. A little flock of ewes and lambs, with a pretty boy com- 
monly holding a lamb in bis arms, who drives his flock to water at 
the pond opposite my window, is the only thing that gives token 
of the season. I am quite mortified at this on your account, for 
April, in general a month of great beauty here, will be as desolate 
as winter. ISTevertheless you must come and see me, you and Mr. 
and Mrs. Hennocli, and perhaps you can continue to stay a day or 
two, or to come more than once. I want to see as much of you as 
I can, and I must change much, if I be in any condition to go to 
Loudon, even upon the only condition on which I ever do go, that 
is, into lodgings, for I never stay anywhere ; and if I were to go, 
even to one dear and warm-hearted friend, I should affront the very 
many other friends whose invitations I have refused for so many 
years. I hope to get at Mr. Kingsley ; but I have seen little of him 
this winter. We are five miles asunder ; bis wife has been ill ; and 
my fear of an open carriage, or rather the medical injunction not to 
enter one, has been a most insuperable objection. We are, as we 
both said, summer neighbors. However, I will try that you should 
see him. He is well worth knowing. Thank you about Mr. Black- 
stone. He is worth knowing too, in a different way, a very learned 
and very clever man (you will find half Dr. Arnold’s letters ad- 
dressed to him), as full of crotchets as an egg is full of meat, fond of 
disputing and contradicting, a clergyman living in the house where 
Mrs. Trollope was raised^ and very kind after his own fashion. One 
thing that I should especially like would be that you should see 
your first nightingale amongst our woody lanes. To be sure, these 

winds can never last till then. Mr. is coming here on Sunday. 

He always brings rain or snow, and that will change the weather. 
You are a person who ought to bring sunshine, and I suppose you 
do more than metaphorically ; for I remember that both times I 
have had the happiness to see you — a summer day and a winter 
day — were glorious. Heaven bless you, dear friend ! May all the 
pleasure .... return upon your own head I Even my little world is 
charmed at the prospect of seeing you again. If you come to Read- 
ing by the Great Western you could return later and make a longer 
day, and yet be no longer from home. 

Ever faithfully yours, M. R. M. 

SwAUOWPiELD, April 27, 1862. 

How can I thank you half enough, dearest Mr. Eields, for all your 
goodness! To write to me the very day after reaching Paris, to 
think. of me so kindly I It is what I never can repay. I write now 


uuii i/u bruuuitj yuu lur aiiutiier leuter, out to remma you LUiiLrj as 
soon as possible after your return to England, I hope to see you 
and Mr. and Mrs. Bennoch here. Heaven grant the spring may 
come to meet you I At present I am writing in an east-wind, 
which has continued two months and gives no sign of cessation. 
Professor Airy says it will continue five weeks longer. Not a drop 
of rain has fallen in all that time. We have frosts every night, the 
hedges are as bare as at Christmas, flowers forget to blow, or if they 
put forth miserable, infrequent, reluctant blossoms, have no heart, 
and I have only once heard the nightingale in this place where 
they abound, and not yet seen a swallow in the spot which takes 
name from their gatherings. It follows, of course, that the rheuma- 
tism, covered by a glut of wet weather, just upon the coming in of 
the new year, is fifty times increased by the bitter season, — a season 
which has no parallel in my recollection. I can hardly sit down 
when standing, or rise from my chair without assistance, walk quite 
double, and am lifted up stairs step by step by my man-servant. I 
thought, two years ago, I could walk fifteen or sixteen miles a day 1 
0, I was too proud of my activity ! I am sure we are smitten in 
our vanities. However, you will bring the summer, which is, they 
say, to do me good ; and even if that should fail, it will do me some 
good to see you, that is quite certain. Thank you for telling me 
about the G-alignani, and about the kind American reception of my 
book ; some one sent me a New York paper (the Tribune, I think), 
full of kindness, and I do assure you that to be so heartily greeted 
by my kinsmen across the Atlantic is very precious to me. From 
the first American has there come nothing but good-will. How- 
ever, the general kindness here has taken me quite by surprise. 
The only fault found was with the title, which, as you know, was 
no doing of mine ; and the number of private letters, books, verses, 
(commendatory verses, as the old poets have it), and tributes of all 
sorts, and from all manner of persons, that I receive every day is 
something quite astonishing. 

Our great portrait- painter, John Lucas, certainly the first painter 
of female portraits now alive, has been down here to take a por- 
trait for engraving. He has been most successfuL It is looking 
better, I suppose, than I ever do look ; but not better than under 
certain circumstances — listening to a favorite friend, for example — 
I perhaps might look. The picture is to ‘go to-morrow into the 
engraver’s hands, and I hope the print will be completed before 
your departure ; also they are engraving, or are about to engrave, a 
miniature taken of me when I was a little girl between three and 
13 * 


and the old withered woman, — a sknll and cross-bones could hardly 
he a more significant memento mori I I have lost my near neighbor 
and most accomplished friend, Sir Henry Russell, and many other 
friends, for Death has been very busy this winter, and Mr. Ware is 
gone I He had sent me his “Zenobia,” “from the author,” and for 
that very reason, I suppose, some one had stolen it ; but I had re- 
placed both that and the letters from Rome, and sent them to Mr. 
KingvSley as models for his “ Hypatia.” He has them still. He had 
never heard of them till I named them to him. They seem to me 
very fine and classical, just like the best translations from some 
great Latin writer. And I have been most struck with Edgar Poe, 
who has been republished, prose and poetry, in a shilling volume 
called “ Readable Books.” What a deplorable history it was ! — I 
mean his own, — the most unredeemed vice that I have met with in 
the annals of genius. But he was a very remarkable writer, and must 
have a niche if I write again ; so must your two poets, Stoddard 
and Taylor. lam very sorry you missed Mrs. Trollope; she is a 
■most remarkable woman, and you would have liked her, I am sure, 
for her warm heart and her many accomplishments. I had a sure 
way to Beranger, one of my dear friends being a dear friend of his ; 
but on inquiring for him last week, that friend also is gone to 
heaven. Do pick up for me all you can about Louis Hapoleon, my 
one real abiding enthusiasm, — the enthusiasm of my whole life, — 
for it began with the Emperor and has passed quite undiminished 
to the present great, bold, and able ruler of Prance. Mrs. Brown- 
ing shares it, I think ; only she calls herself cool, which I don’t; and 
another still more remarkable co-religionist in the L. H. faith is old 
Lady Shirley (of Alderley), the writer of that most interesting 
letter to Gribbou, dated 1792, published by her father, Lord Shef- 
field, in his edition of the great historian’s posthumous works. 
She is eighty-two now, and as active and vigorous in body and 
mind, as sixty years ago. 

Make my most affectionate love to my friend in the Avenue des 
Champs Elysdes, and believe me ever, my dear Mr. Fields, most 
gratefully and affectionately yours, . M. R. M. 


(No date.) 

Ah, my dearest Mr.* Fields, how" inimitably good and kind you 
:are to mel Your account of Rachel is most delightful, the rather 
that it,Gonfiims a preconceived notion which two of my friends had 
^taken •pains to change. Henry Oho rley, not only by his own opin. 


son between her and Viardot. Now if Tiardot, even in that one 
famous part of Fides. excels Kachel, she must be much the finer 
actress, having the horrible drawback of the music to get over. 
My other friend told me a story of her, in the modern play of 
Virginie ; she declared that when in her father’s arms she pointed to 
the butcher’s knife, telling him what to do, and completely reversing 
that loveliest story ; but I hold to your version of her genius, even 
admitting that she did commit the Tirginie iniquity, which would 
be intensely characteristic of her calling, — ah actors and actresses 
having a desire to play the whole play themselves, speaking every 
speech, producing every effect in their own person. No doubt she 
is a great actress, and still more assuredly is Louis Napoleon a great 
man, a man of genius, which includes in my mind both sensibility 
and charm. There are little bits of his writing from Ham, one 
where he speaks of “le repos de ma prison/’ another long and most 
eloquent passage on exile, which ends (I forget the exact words) 
with a sentiment full of truth and sensibility. He is speaking of 
the treatment shown to an exile in a foreign land, of the mistiness 
and coldness of some, of the blaudness and smoothness of others, 
and he goes on to say, “ He must be a man of ten thousand who 
behaves to an exile just as he would behave to another person.” If 
I could trust you to perform a commission for me, and let me pay 
you the money you spent upon it, I would ask you to bring me a 
cheap but comprehensive life of him, with his works and speeches, 
and a portrait as like him as possible. I asked an English friend to 
do this for me, and fancy his sending me a book dated on the out- 
side 1847 III! Did I ever tell you a pretty story of him, when he 
was in England after Strasburg and before Boulogne, and which I 
know to be true ? He spent a twelvemonth at Leamington, hving 
in the quietest manner. One of the principal persons there is Mr. 
Hampden, a descendant of John Hampden, and the elder brother of 
the Bishop. Mr. Hampden, himself a very liberal and accomplished 
man, made a point of showing every attention in his power to the 
Prince, and they "soon became very intimate. There was in the 
town an old officer of the Emperor’s Polish Legion who, compelled 
to leave France after Waterloo, had taken refuge in England, and, 
having the national talent for languages, maintained himself by 
teaching French, Italian, and G-erman in different families. The old 
exile and the young one found each other out, and the language 
master was soon an habitual guest at the Prince’s table, and treated 
by him with the most affectionate atteaCion. At last Louis Napo« 
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before he went he called on Mr. Hampden to take leave. After 
warm thanks for all the pleasure he had experienced in his society, 
he said : “ I am about to prove to you my entire reliance upon your 
unfailing kindness by leaving you a legacy. I want to ask you to 
transfer to my poor old friend the goodness you have lavished upon 
me. His health is failing, his means are small. Will you call upon 
him sometimes? and wiU you see that those lodging-house people 
do not neglect him ? and will you, above all, do for him what h(r 
will not do for himself, draw upon me for what may be wanting for 
his needs or for his comforts?” Mr. Hampden promised. Th^ 
prophecy proved true ; the poor old man grew worse and worse, and 
finally died. Mr. Hampden, as he had promised, replaced the 
Prince in his kind attentions to his old friend, and finally defrayed 
the charges of his illness and of his funeral. “I would willingly 
have paid them myself,” said he, but I knew that that would have 
offended and grieved the Prince, so I honestly divided the expenses 
with him, and I found that full provision had been made at his 
banker’s to answer my dra-fts to a much larger amount.” ISTow I 
have full faith in such a nature. Let me add that he never forgot 
Mr. Hampden’s kindness, sending him his different brochures and 
the kindest messages, both from Ham and the Elys^e. If one did 
not admire Louis Napoleon, I should like to know upon whom one 
could, as a public man, fix one’s admiration ! Just look at our 
English statesmen 1 And see the state to which self-government 
brings everything ! Look at London with all its sanitary questions 
just in the same state as ten years ago ; look at all our acts of Par^ 
Jiament, one half of a session passed in amending the mismanage- 
ment of the other. Por my own part, I really believe that there is 
nothing like one mind, one wise and good ruler; and I verily believe 
that the President of Prance is that man. My only doubt being 
whether the people are wortliy of him, fickle as they are, like all 
great masses, — the Prench people, in particular. By the way, if a 
most vilely translated book, called the “ Prisoner of Ham,” be extant 
in French, I should like to possess it. The account of the escape 
looks true, and is most interesting. 

I have been exceedingly struck, since I last wrote to yon, by some 
extracts from' Edgar Poe’s writings ; I mean a book called “ The 
Eeadable Library,” composed of selections from his works, prose 
and verse. The famous ones are, I find, The Maelstrom and The 
Eaven ; without denying their high merits, I prefer that fine poem 
on The BeUs, quite as find* as Schiller’s, and those remarkable biti 
of stories on circumstantial evidence. 


X d-m lower, aear inena, man ever, and what is worse, m sup-, 
porting myself on my hand I have strained my right side and can 
hardly turn in bed. But if we cannot walk round Swallowfield, 
we can drive, and the very sight of you will do me good. If Mr. 
Bentley send me only one copy of that engraving, it shall be for 
you. You know I have a copy for you of the book. There are no 
words to tell the letters and books I receive about it, so I suppose 
it is popular. I have lost, as you know, my most accomplished and 
admirable neighbor. Sir Henry Russell, the worthy successor of the 
great Lord Clarendon. His eldest daughter is my favorite young 
friend, a most lovely creature, the ideal of a poet. I hope you will 
see Beranger. Heaven bless you ! 

Ever yours, * M. R. M. 

Saturday Night. 

Ah, my very dear friend, how can I ever thank you ? But I don’t 
want to thank you. There are some persons (very few, though) to 
whom it is a happiness to be indebted, and you are one of them. 
The books and the busts are arrived. Poor dear Louis Hapoleon with 
his head off — Heaven avert the omen I Of course that head cam 
be replaced, I mean stuck on again upon its proper shoulders. Be- 
ranger is a beautiful old man, just what one fancies him and loves 
to fancy him. I hope you saw him. To my mind, he is the very 
greatest poet now alive, perhaps the greatest man, the truest and 
best type of perfect independence. Thanks a thousand and a 
thousand times for those charming busts and for the books. Mrs. 
Browning had mentioned to me Mr. Read. If I live to write an- 
other book, I shall put him and Mr. Taylor and Mr. Stoddard to- 
gether, and try to do justice to Poe. I have a good right to love 
America and the Americans. My Mr. Lucas tells me to go, and 
says he has a mind to go. I want you to know John Lucas, not 
only the finest portrait-painter, but about the very finest mind that 
I know in the world. He might be ... . for talent and manner 
and heart; and, if you like, you shall, when I am dead, have the por- 
trait he has just taken of me. I make the reserve, instead of giv- 
ing it to you now, because it is possible that he might wish (I know 
fie does) to paint one for himself, and if I be dead before sitting to 
him again, the present one would serve him to copy. Mr. Bentley’ 
wanted to purchase it, and many have wanted it, but it shall be 
for you. 

Now, my very dear friend, I am afraid that Mr. has said or 

done something that would make you rather come here alone. Hia 
last letter to me, after a month's silence, was odd. There was no 


suppose the air of is not genial, and yet dear Mr. Bennocli 

breathes it often ! You must know that I never could have meant 
for one instant to impose him upon you as a companion. Only in 
the autumn there had been a talk of his joining your party. He 

knows Mr. Bennoch He has been very kind and attentive 

to me, and is. I verily believe, an excellent and true-hearted person ; 
and so I was willing that, if aU fell out well, he should have the 
pleasure of your society here, — the rather that I arn sometimes so 
poorly, and always so helpless now, that one who knows the place 
might be of use. But to think that for one moment I would make 
your time or your wishes bend to his is out of the question. Come 
at your own time, as soon and as often as you can. I should say 
this to any one going away three thousand miles off, much more to 
you, and forgive my having even hinted at his coming too. I only 
did it thinking it might fix you and suit you. In this view I 
wrote to him yesterday, to tell him that on Wednesday next there 
would be a cricket-match at Bramshill, one of the finest old man- 
sions in England, a Tudor Manor House, altered by Inigo Jones, 
and formerly the residence of Prince Henry, the elder son of James 
the First. In the grand old park belonging to that grand old place, 
there will be on that afternoon a cricket-match. I thought you 
would like to see our national game in a scene so perfectly well 
adapted to show it to advantage. Being in Mr. Kingsley’s parish, 
and he very intimate with the owner, it is most likely, too, that he 
will be there ; so that altogether it seemed to me something that 
you and dear Mr. and Mrs. Bennoch might like to see. My poor 
little pony could take you from hence , but not to fetch or carry 
you, and if the dear Bennochs come, it would be advisable to let 
the flymen know the place of destinatior^, because, Sir William 
Cope being a new-comer, I am not sure whether he (like his pre- 
decessor, whom I knew) allows horses and carriages to be put up 
there. I should like you to look on for half an hour at a cricket- 
match in Bramshill Park, and to be with you at a scene so English 
and so beautiful. We could dine here afterwards, the Great Wes- 
tern allowing till a quarter before nine in the evening. Contrive 
this if you can, and let me know by return of post, and forgive my 

mal addresse about Mr. . There certainly has something come 

across him, — not about you, but about me; one thing is, I think, 
his extreme politics. I always find these violent Eadicals very un- 
willing to allow in others the unlimited freedom of thought that 
they daimfor themselves. He can’t forgive my love for the Presi- 


dent. JN ow i must teil you a story X know to be true. A lady or 
rank was placed next the Prince a year or two ago. He was very 
gentle and courteous, but very silent, and she wanted to make him 
talk. At last she remembered that, having been in Switzerland 
twenty years before, she had received some kindness from the 
Queen Hortense, and had spent a day at Areneiiburg, She told 
him so, speaking with warm admiration of the Queen. “ Ah, ma- 
dam e, vous avez connu ma mdre ! " exclaimed Louis Hapoleon, turn- 
ing to her eagerly and talking of the place and the people as a 
school-boy talks of home. She spent some months in Paris, receiv- 
ing from the Prince every attention which his position enabled him 
to show ; and when she thanked him for such kindness, his answer 
was always : “ Ah, madame, vous avez connu ma mdre I ” Is it in 
woman’s heart not to love such a man ? And then look at the pur- 
chase of the Murillo the other day, and the thousand really great 
things that he is doing. Mr. is a goose. 

I send this letter to the post to-morrow, when I send other letters, 
— a vile, puritanical post-office arrangement not permitting us to 
send letters in the afternoon, unless we send straight to Eeadiug 
(six miles) on purpose, — so perhaps this may cross an answer from 

Mr. or from you about Bramshillj perhaps, on the other hand, 

I may have to write again. At all events, you will understand that 
this is written on Saturday night. Grod bless you, my very dear and 
kind friend. 

Ever faithfully yours, M. E. M. 

May 24, 1862. 

Ah, dearest Mr. Fields, how much, too good and kind you are to 
me always 1 .... I wish I were better, that I might go to town 
and see more of you ; but I am more lame than ever, and having, in 
my weight and my shortness and my extreme helplessness, caught 
at tables and chairs and dragged myself along that fashion, I have 
now so strained the upper part of the body that I cannot turn in 
bed, and am full of muscular pains which are worse than the rheu- 
matism and more disabling, so that I seem to cumber the earth. 
They say that summer, when it comes, will do me good. How 
much more sure that the sight of you will do me good, and I trust 
that, when your business will let you, you will give me that happi- 
ness. In the mean while will you take the trouble to send the en- 
closed and my answer, if it be fit and proper and properly addressed? 
I give you this office, because really the kmdness seems so large 
and unlimited, that, if the letter had not come enclosed in one from 
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yet I am well used to kindness, too. I thank over and over again 
your glorious poets for their kindness, and tell Mr. Hawthorne I 
shall prize a letter from him beyond all the worlds one has to give. 
I rejoice to hear of the new work, and can answer for its excel- 


lence. 

I trust that the English edition of Hr. Holmes will contain the 
“Astraea,” and the “ Morning Visit, and the “Cambridge Address.” 
I am not sure, in my secret soul, that 1 do not prefer him to any 
American poet. Besides his inimitable word-painting, the charity 
is so large and the scale so fine. How kind in you to like my book, 
—some people do like it. I am afraid to tell you what John Bus- 
kin says of it from V enice, and I get letters, from ten to twenty a 
day. You know how little I dreamt of this I Mrs. Trollope has 
sent me a most affectionate letter, bemoaning her ill-fortune in miss- 
ing you. I thank you for the G-alignani edition, and the presiden- 
tial kindness, and all your goodness of every sort. I have nothing 
to give you but as large a share of my poor affection as I think any 
human being has. You know a copy of the book from me has 
been waiting for you these three months. Adieu, my dear friend. 

Ever yours, 

M. E. M. 


(July 6, 1862.) Monday Night, or, rather, 2 o’clock Tuesday Morning. 

Having just finished Mr. Hawthorne’s book, dear Mr. Fields, 1 

shall get K to put it up and direct it so that it may be ready the 

first time Sam has occasion to go to Beading, at which time this 
letter will be put in the post ; so that when you read this, you may 
be assured that the precious volumes are arrived at the Paddington 
Station, whence I hope they may be immediately transmitted to 
you. If not, send for tliem. They will have your full direction, 
carriage paid. I say this, because the much vaunted Great Western 
is like all other railways, most uncertain and irregular, and we have 
lost a packet of plants this very week, sent to us, announced by let- 
ter and never arrived. Thank you heartily for the perusal of the 
book. I shall not name it in a letter which I mean to enclose to 
Mr. Hawthorne, not knowing that you mean to tell him, and having 
plenty of other things to say to him besides. To you, and only to 
you, I shall speak quite frankly what I think. It is full of beauty 
and of power, but I agree with — r- that it would not have made 
a'.reputation as the other two books did, and I have some doubts 
whether it. will not be a disappointment, but one that will soon be 


too slow, and tlie personages are to my mind ill chosen. Zenobia 
puts one in mind of Fanny Wright and Margaret Fuller and other 
nnsexed authorities, and Hollingsworth will, I fear, recall, to Eng- 
lish people at least, a most horrible man who went about preaching 
peace. I heard him lecture once, and shall never forget his pre- 
sumption, his ignorance, or his vulgarity. He is said to know many 
languages. I can answer for his not knowing his own, for ‘I never, 
even upon the platform, the native home of bad English, heard so 
much in so short a time. The mesmeric lecturer and the sickly girl 
are almost equally disagreeable. In short, the only likeable person 
in the book is honest Silas Foster, who alone gives one the notion 
of a man of flesh and blood. In my mind, dear Mr. Hawthorne 
mistakes exceedingly when he tbinlrs that fiction should be based 
upon, or rather seen through, some ideal medium. The greatest 
fictions of the world are the truest. Look at the “ Vicar of Wake- 
field,” look at the “ Simple Story,” look at Scott, look at Jane Aus- 
ten, greater because truer than all, look at the best works of your 
own Cooper. It is precisely the want of reality in his smaller 
stories which has delayed Mr. Hawthorne’s fame so long, and will 
prevent its extension if he do not resolutely throw himself into 
truth, which is as great a thing in my mind in art as in morals, the 
foundation of all excellence in both. The fine parts of this book, at 
least the finest, are the truest, — that magnificent search for the body, 
which is as perfect as the search for the exciseman in Guy Man- 
nering, and the burst of passion in Eliot’s pulpit. The plot, too, is 
very finely constructed, and doubtless I have been a too critical 
reader, because, from the moment you and I parted, I have been 
suffering from fever, and have never left the bed, in which I am now 
writing. Don’t fancy, dear friend, that you had anything to do 
with this. The complaint had fixed itself and would have run its 
course, even although your .... society has not roused and ex- 
cited the good spirits, which will, I think, fail only with my life. 
I think I am going to get better. Love to all. 

Ever most affectionately yours, M. R. M. 

Tuesday. (No date.) 

My dear Friend: Being fit for nothing but lying in bed and 
reading novels, I have just finished Mr. Field’s and Mr. Jones’s 
“Adrien,” and as you certainly will not have time to look at it, and 
may like to hear my opinion, I will tell it to you. Mr. Field, fi'om 
the Preface, is of New York. The thing that has diverted me most 


came and settled in America and made a competence there, is third 
or fourth cousin to an English lord. He falls in love with a fish- 
erman’s daughter (the story appears to be about fifty years back). 
This fisherman’s daughter is a most ethereal personage, speaking 
and reading Italian, and possessing in the fishing-cottage a piano- 
forte and a collection of books ; nevertheless, she one day hears her 
husband say something about a person being “ well born and well 
bred,” and forthwith goes away from him, in order to set him 
free from the misery entailed upon him, as she supposes, by a 
disproportionate marriage. Is not this curious in your repub- 
lic? We in England certainly should not play such pranks. A 
man having married a wife, his wife stays by him. This di- 
lemma is got over by the fisherman’s turning out to be him- 
self fifth or sixth cousin of another English lord. But, having 
lived really as a fisherman ever since his daughter’s birth, he 
knew nothing of liis aristocratic descent. I think this is the most 
remarkable thing in the book. There are certain flings at the Hew 
England character (the scene is laid beside the waters of your Bay) 
which seem to foretell a not very remote migration on the part of 
Mr. Jones, though they may come from his partner; nothing very 
bad, only such hits as this : “ He was simple, humble, affectionate, 
three qualities rare anywhere, but perhaps more rare in that part of 
the world than anywhere else.” Eor the rest the book is far inferior 
to the best even of Mr. James’s recent productions, such as “Henry 
Smeaton.” These two authors speak of the corpse of a drowned 
man as beautified by death, and retaining all the look of life. You 
remember what Mr. Hawthorne says of the appearance of his 
drowned heroine, — which is right? I have had the most delight- 
ful letter possible (yon shall see it when you come) from dear Dr. 
Holmes, and venture to trouble you with the enclosed answer. 
Yesterday, Mr. Harness, who had heard a bad account of me (for I 
have been very ill, and, although much better now, I gather from 
everybody that I am thought to be breaking down fast), so like the 
dear kind old friend that he is, came to see me. It was a great pleas- 
ure. We talked much of you, and I tliink he will call upon you. 
Whether he call or not, do go to see him. He is fully prepared for 
you as Mr. Dyce’s friend and Mr. Rogers’s friend, and my very dear 
fl:iend. Bo go ; you will find him charming, so different from the 
author people that Mr. Kenyon collects. I am sure of your liking 
each other. Surely by next week I may be well enough to see 
you. You and Mrs. W would do me nothing but good. Say 



everyming lo ner, ana lo our aear Jvina tnends, the J^ennochs. I 
ought to have written to them, but I get as much scolded for writ- 
ing as talking. 

Ever yours, M. R. M. 

(No date.) 

How good and kind you are to me, dearest Mr. Fields I kindest 
of all, I think, in writing me those .... One comfort is, that if 
London lose you this year I do think you will not suffer many to 
elapse before revisiting it. Ah, you will hardly find your poor old 
friend next time ! Not that I expect to die just now, but there is 
such a want of strength, of the power that shakes off disease, which 
is no good sign for the constitution. Yesterday I got up for a little 
while, for the first time since I saw you ; but, having let in too 
many people, the fever came on again at night, and I am only just 
iiow shaking off the attack, and feel that I must submit to perfect 
quietness for the present. Still the attack was less violent than the 
last, and unattended by sickness, so that I am really better and hope 
in a week or so to be able to get out with you under the trees, per- 
haps as far as Upton. 

One of my yesterday’s visitors was a glorious old lady of seventy- 
six, who has lived in Paris for the last thirty years, and I do be- 
lieve came to England very much for the purpose of seeing me. 
She had known my father before his marriage. He had taken her 
in his hand (he was always fond of children) one day to see my 
mother ; she had been present at their wedding, and remembered the 
old housekeeper and the pretty nursery-maid and the great dog too, 
and had won with great difficulty (she being then eleven years old) 
the privilege of having the baby to hold. Pier descriptions of all 
these things and places were most graphic, and you may imagine 
how much she must have been struck with my book when it met 
her eye in Paris, and how much I (knowing all about her family) 
was struck on my part by all these details, given with the spirit 
and fire of an enthusiastic woman of twenty. We had certainly 
never met. I left Alresford at three years old. She made an 
appointment to spend a day here next year, having with her a 
daughter, apparently by a first husband. Also she had the same 
host of recollections of Louis Napoleon, remembered the Emperor, 
as Premier Consul, and La Reine Hortense as Mile, de Beau- 
harnais. Her account of the Prince is favorable. She says that 
it is a most real popularity, and that, if anything like durability 
can ever be predicated of the French, it will prove a lasting one. 



of the Times,” of wliicli she said some gentlemen were speaking 
with the same supreme contempt and disbelief that I profess 
for every paragraph in that collection of falsehoods. For my own 
part, I hold a wise despotism, like the Prince President’s, the only 
rule to live under. Only look at the figure our soi-disant states- 
men cut, — Whig and Tory, — and then glance your eye across 
the Atlantic to your “ own dear people,” as Dr. Holmes says, and 
their doings in the Presidential line. Apropos to Dr. Holmes, 

you ’ll see him ‘ read and quoted when and his doings are 

as dead as Henry the Eighth. has no feeling for finish or 

polish or delicacy, and doubtless dismisses Pope and G-oldsmith with 
supreme contempt. She never mentions that horrid trial, to my 
great comfort. Did I tell you that I had been reading Louis Napo- 
leon’s most charming three volumes full ? 

Among my visitors yesterday was Miss Percy, the heiress of 
Guy’s Cliff, one of the richest in England, and, what is odd, the 
translator of “ Emilie Oarlen’s Pirthright,” the only Swedish novel 
I have ever got fairly through, because Miss Percy really does her 
work well, and I can’t read ’s English. Miss Percy, who, be- 

sides being very clever and agreeable, is also pretty, has refused 
some scores of offers, and declares she ’ll never marry; she has a 
dread of being sought for her money 

God bless you, dearest, kindest firiend. Say everything for me 
to your companions. 

Ever most faithfully yours, M. R. M. 


(No date.) 

Yes, dearest Mr. Fields, I continue to get better and better, and 

shall be delighted to see you and Mr. and Mrs. W on Friday. 

I even went in to surprise Mr. May on Saturday, so, weather per- 
mitting, we shall get up to Upton together. I want you to see that 
relique of Protestant bigotry. No doubt many of my dear country- 
men would play just the same pranks now, if the spirit of the age 
would permit; the will- is not wanting, witness our courts of law. 

I have been reading the “ Life of Margaret Fuller.” What a tragedy 
from first to last ! She must have been odious in Boston in spite 
of her power and her strong sense of duty, with which I always 
sympathize ; but at New York, where she dwindled from a sibyl to 
a “ bonne, ” one begins to like her better, and in England and 
Paris, where she was not even that, better still ; so that one is pre- 
pared for the deep interest of the last half- volume. Of course her ex- 


course, also, slie is the Zenobia of dear Mr, Hawthorne. One won- 
ders what her book would have been like, 

Mr. Bennett has sent me the Nile Notes.” We must talk about 
that, which I have not read yet, not delighting much in Eastern 
travels, or, rather, being tired of them. Ah, how sad it will be when 
I cannot say We will talk ” ! Surely Mr. Webster does not mean 
to get up a dispute with England ! That would be an affliction; 
for what nations should be friends if ours should not? What our 
ministers mean, nobody can tell, — hardly, I suppose, themselves. 
}vly hope was in Mr. Webster. Well, this is for talking. G-od bless 
you, dear friend. 

Ever most affectionately yours, M. R M. 

AugTist 7 , 1852 . 

Hurrah I dear and kind friend, I have found the line without any 
other person’s aid or suggestion. Last night it occurred to me that 
it was in some prologue or epilogue, and my little book-room being 
very rich in the drama, I have looked through many hundreds of 
those bits of rhyme, and at last made a discovery which, if it have 
no other good effect, will at least have emptied my head of Cor- 
sica,” as Johnson said to Boswell; for never was the great biog- 
rapher more haunted by the thought of Paoli than I by tliat line. 
It occurs in an epilogue by G-arrick on quitting the stage, June, 
1776 , when the performance was for the benefit of sick and aged 
actors. 

A veteran see ! whose last act on the stage 
Entreats your smiles for sickness and for age j 
Their cause I plead, plead it in heart and mind, 
Afelloio-feeling makes one wondrous hind." 

Not finding it quoted in Johnson convinced me that it would 
probably have been written after the publication of the Dictionary, 
and ultimately guided me to the right place. It is singular that 
epilogues were just dismissed at the first representation of one of 
my plays, ‘‘Eoscari,” and prologues at another, “Rienzi.” 

I have but a moment to answer your most kind letter, because I 
have been engaged with company, or rather interrupted by com- 
pany, ever since I got up, but you will pardon me. Nothing ever 
did me so much good as your visit. My only comfort is the hope 
of your return in the spring. Then I hope to be well enough to 
show Mr Hawthorne all tlie holes and corners my own self. Tell 
him so. I am already about to study the State Trials, and make 


of love to do for him the small and humble part of collecting facts 
and books, and making ready the palette for the great painter. 

Talking of artists^ one was here on Sunday who was going to 
Upton yesterday. His object was to sketch every place mentioned 
in my book. Many of the places (as those round Taplow) he had 

taken, and K says he took this house and the stick and Fan- 

chon and probably herself. I was unluckily gone to take home the 
dear visitors who cheer me daily and whom I so wish you to see. 

Grod bless you all, dear friends. 

Ever most affectionately yours, M, R. M. 

SwAiLowprEtn, September 24, 1862 

My vert dear Mr, Fields ; I am beginning to get very fidgety 
about you, and thinking rather too often, not only of the breadth of 
the Atlantic, but of its dangers. However I must hear soon, and I 
write now because I am expecting a fellow-townsman of yours, Mr. 
Thompson, an American artist, who expected to find you still in 
England, and who is welcomed, as I suppose all Boston would be 
.... People do not love you the less, dear friend, for missing you. 

I write to you this morning, because I have something to say 
and something to ask. In the fi.rst place, I am better. Mr. Har- 
ness, who, G-od bless him, left that Temple of Art, the Deepdene, 
and Mr. Hope’s delightful conversation, to come and take care of 
me, stayed at Swallowfield three weeks. He found out a tidy lodg- 
ing, which he has retained, and he promises to come back in No- 
vember ; at present he is again at the Deepdene. Nothing could he 
so judicious as his way of going on ; he came at two o’clock to my 
cottage and we drove out together ; then he went to his lodgings to 
dinner, to give me three hours of perfect quiet ; at eight he and 
the Russells met here to tea, and he read Shakespeare (there is no 
such reader in the world) till bedtime. Under his treatment no 
wonder that I improved, but the low-fever is not far off ; doing a 
little too much, I fell back even before his departure, and have been 
worse since. However, on the whole, I am much better. 

Now to my request. You perhaps remember my speaking to 
you of a copy of my “ Recollections,” which was in course of illus- 
tration in the winter. Mr, HoUoway, a great print-seller of Bedford 
Street, Covent Garden, has been engaged upon it ever since, and 
brought me the first volume to look at on Tuesday. It would have 
rejoiced the soul of dear Dr. Holmes. My book is to be set into six 
.orseven or eight volumes, quarto, as the case maybe ; and although 
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believed in the number and richness of the pearls which have been 
strung upon so slender a tliread. The rarest and finest portraits, often 
many of one person and always the choicest and the best, — ranging 
from magnificent heads of the great old poets, from the Charleses 
and Cromwells, to Sprat and George Faulkner of Dublin, of whom 
it was thought none existed, until this print turned up unexpectedly 
in a supplementary volume of Lord Chesterfield; nothing is too odd 
for Mr. Holloway. There is a colored print of George the Third, — a 
full length which really brings the old king to life again, so striking 
is the resemblance, and quantities of tlieatrical people, Munden and 
Elliston and the Kembles. There are two portraits of “glorious 
John ” in Penruddock. Then the curious old prints of old houses. 
They have not only one two hundred years old of Dorrington 
Castle, but the actual drawing from which that engraving was 
made ; and they are rich beyond anything in exquisite drawings of 
scenery by modern artists sent on purpose to the different spots 
mentioned. Besides which there are all sorts of characteristic 
autographs (a capital one of Pope) ; in short, nothing is wanting 
that the most unlimited expense (Mr. Holloway told me that his 
employer, a great city merchant of unbounded riches, constantly 
urged him to spare no expense to procure everything that money 
would buy), added to taste, skill, and experience, could accomplish. 
Of course the number of proper names and names of places have 
been one motive for conferring upon my book an honor of which I 
never dreamt; but there is, besides, an enthusiasm for my writings 
on the part of Mrs. Dillon, the lady of the possessor, for whom it is 
destined as a birthday gift. JSTow what I have to ask of you is to 
procure for Mr. Holloway as many autographs and portraits as you 
can of the American writers whom I have named, — dear Dr. Holmes, 
Hawthorne, Longfellow, Whittier, Prescott, Ticknor. If any of 
them would add a line or two of their writing to their names, it 
would be a favor, and if, being about it, they would send two other 
plain autographs, for I have heard of two other copies in course of 
illustration, and expect to be applied to by their proprietors every 
day. Mr. Holloway wrote to some trade connection in Philadelphia, 
but probably because he applied to the wrong place and the wrong 
person, and because he limited his correspondent to time, obtained 
no results. If there be a print of Professor Longfellow’s house, so 
much the better, or any other autographs of Americans named in 
my book. Forgive this trouble, dear friend. You will probably 
see tb^ work when you come to London in the spring, and then 
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art. Also my dear old friend, Lady Morlcy (Gibbon’s correspond- 
ent), Avho at the age of eighty-three is caught by new books and is 
as enthusiastic as a girl, has coinniissioncd me to inquire about 

your new authoress, the writer of , who she is and all about 

her. For my part, I have not finished tho book yet, and never 
shall. Besides my own utter dislike to its painfulness, its one- 
sidedness, and its exaggeration, I observe that the sort of popu- 
larity which it has obtained in England, and probably in America, 
is decidedly had, of the sort which cannot and does not last, — a cry 

which is always essentially one-sided and commonly wrong 

Ever most faithfully and afTectionatoly yours, 

M. R. M. 

Ootobor 5, 1862. 

Dearest Mr. Fields: You will think that I persecute you, but 
I find that Mr. Dillon, for whom Mr, Holloway is illustrating 
my Recollections so splendidly, means to send tho volumes to the 
binder on the 1st of Hovember. I write therefore to bog, in case 
of your not having yet sent off the American autographs and por- 
traits, that they may be forwarded direct to Mr. Holloway, 25 Bed- 
ford Street, Co vent Garden, London. It is vory foolish not to 
wait until all the materials are collected, but it is meant as an ofler- 
ing to Mrs. Dillon, and I suppose there is some anniversary in the 
way. Mr. Dillon is a great lover and preserver of fine engravings ; 
his collection, one of the finest private collections in tho world, is 
estimated at sixty thousand pounds. Ho is a friend of dear Mr. 
Bennoch’s, who, when I told him tho compliment that had been paid 
to my work by a great city man, immediately said it could be 
nobody but Mr. Dillon. I have twice seen Mr. Bonnoch within the 
last ten days, once with Mr. Johnson and Mr. Thompson, yonr own 
Boston artist, whom I liked much, and who gave me the great 

pleasure of talking of you and of dear Mr. and Mrs. W , last 

time with his own good and charming wife and , Only think of 

’s saying that Shakespeare, if he had lived now, would have boon 

thought nothing of, and this rather as a compliment to tho ago than 
not I But, if you remember, he printed amended words to tho air 
of “Drink to me only.” All, dear me, I suspect that both William 
Shakespeare and Ben Jonson will survive him ; don’t you ? Never- 
theless he is better tlian might be predicated from that observation. 

All my domestic news is bad enough. My poor pretty pony 
fceeps his bed in the stable, with a violent attack of influenza, and 


Moreover we have had such rains here that the Lodden has over- 
flowed its banks, and is now covering the water meadows, and 
almost covering the lower parts of the lanes. Adieu, dearest friend. 

Ever most faithfully yours, M. E. M. 

SwAiiOWFlELD, October 13, 1852. 

More than one letter of mine, dearest friend, crossed yours, for 
which I cannot sufficiently thank you. Kobody can better under- 
stand than I do, how very, very glad your own people, and all the 
good city, must feel to get you back again, — I trust not to keep; 
for in spite of sea-sickness, that misery which during the summer I 
have contrived to feel on land, I still hope that we shall have you 
here again in the spring. I am impatiently waiting the arrival of 
portraits and autographs, and if they do not come in time to bind, 
I shall charge Mr. Holloway to contrive that they may be pasted 
with the copy of my Eecollections to which Mr. Dillon is paying so 
high and so costly a compliment. How I must tell you some news. 

Eirst let me say that there is an admirable criticism in one of die 
numbers of the Nonconformist, edited by Edward Miall, one of 
the new members of Parliament, and certainly the most able of the 
dissenting organs, on our favorite poet, Dr. Holmes. Also I have 
a, letter from Dr. Robert Dickson, of Hertford Street, May Pair, 
one of the highest and most fashionable London physicians, re- 
specting my book, liking Dr, Holmes better than anybody for 
the very qualities for which he would himself choose to be pre- 
ferred, originality and justness of thought, admirable fineness and 
propriety of diction, and a power of painting by words, very rare 
in any age, and rarest of the rare in when vagueness and 
obscurity mar so much that is high and pure. I shah keep this 
letter to show Dr. Holmes, tell him with my affectionate love. If it 
were not written on the thickest paper ever seen, and as huge as 
it is thick, I would send it; but I ’ll keep it for him against he comes 
to claim it. The description of spring is, Dr. Dickson says, remark- 
able for originality and truth. He thanks me for those poems of 
Dr. Holmes as if I had written them. How be free to tell him all 
•fcliis. Of course you have told Mr. Hawthorne of the highly eulogis- 
■fcic critique on the “ Blithedale Romance ” in the Times, written, I 
“believe, by Mr. Willmott, to whom I lent the veritable copy received 
from the author. Another thing let me say, that I have been read* 
ing with the greatest pleasure some letters on African trees copied 
firona the Hew York Tribune into Bentley’s Miscellany, and no 
14 


Browning’s cough came on so violently, in conaoqucnco of the 
sudden setting in of cold vreathcr, that tluiy art^ oH' for a week or 
two to Paris, then to Florence, Rome, and Naplen, and back here 
in the summer. Her father still refusoB to open a let-tiu' or to hear 
her name. Mrs. Southey, suhe ring also from dieBl.~(iomplaint, has 
shut herself up till June. Poor Anno Hatton, who was betrothed 
to Thomas Davis, and was supposed to bo in a {ionsmnption, is 
recovering, they say, under the advice of a dairvoyante. Most 
likely a broken vessel has healed on tlio lungs, or pcu'iiaps an 
abscess. Be what it may, the consoquonco is happy, for aho is a 
lovely creature and the only joy of a fond jnotlier, Alfred Tenny- 
son’s boy was christened the oLluir day by the name of Hallam 
Tennyson, Mr. Hallam standing to it in ptirson. This is just as it 
should be on all sides, only that Arthur Ilallain would have been a 
prettier name. You know that Arthur Hallam was the lost friend 
of the “In Memoriam,” and engaged to Tennyson’s sister, and that 
after his death, and even after her marrying another man, Mr. 
Hallam makes her a large allowance. 

We have just escaped a signal miafortuno; my dear pretty pony 
has been upon the point of death with inllneuza. Would not you 
have been sorry if that pony had died ? Ho has, howoven*, recovered 
under Sam’s care and skill, and the drat symptoiri of convalescence 
was his neighing to Sam through the window. You will have 
found out that I too am better, I trust to be stronger when you 
come again, well enough to introduce you to Mr. Harnesa, whom 
we are expecting here next month. G-od bless you, my dear and 
kind friend. I send this through dear Mr. Bennoch, whom I like 
better and better ; so I do Mrs. Bennoch, and everybody who knows 
and loves you. Ever, my dear Mr. Fields, 

Your faithfhl and affectionate friend, M, E. M. 

P. S. — October 17. I have kept tliis letter open till now, and I 
am glad I did so. Acting upon the hint you gave of Mr. De 
Quincey’s kind feeling, I wrote to him, and yesterday I had a 
charming letter from his daughter, saying how much her father was 
gratified by mine, that he had already written an answer, amounting 
to a good-sized pamphlet, but that when it would bo finished was 
doubtful, so she sent hers as a precursor. 

SwauiOWPieu), NoveanUor 11, 1851i 

I write, dearest friend, and although tlie packet which you had 
the Infinite goodness to send, has not reached me yet, and may not 


possibly bcforomy lotfcor ho unoerlain ia our railway, — yet 

I will writo b(‘(;auH(^ our (‘Xct‘llonl. IricMul, Mr. Ibjiinoch, wiya that lio 

has sent it oO V on will iiiKU^ratand tluiL 1 am ovou more 

obliged by your p^ootltu’HH about Mr. Dilloii’a book tluui by any ol’ 
the thouHiiml obliKutioua to myrndf only. Ib'Huloa my |KM'somil in- 
terest, fus HO gremt a ooinplitmuit to my own work, Mr. Dilluii ap- 
pears to bo a rnoHt inU'n*8ting ptirHom Ihi is a Iricaul of Mr. .Bou- 
nocli’s, from whom I bad bin bi.slt)ry, om^ mo.st honorable to him, 
and ho luva writtou to mo nimuj I wrott^ to you and j)ropoHt‘H to 
come and hoo mo. Yttu muHt hoo him whesu you oonu^ to .Mn{.,dand, 
and must son his oolloc.Uon of (mg^raving^H, VVoidd not d(iar Dr. 
Holmes have aHympathy with Mr. Dillmi? Have you such lancut^H 
in America? Tlmy arcs not coininou ovon hor(s;.bub Miss ykorrott 
(the Quoou’h fa(itol.mn) Udls mo that tho most romarkablo book in 
Windsor Oastlo is a Do Clrammont nioHt riobly and (^xponsivoly il- 
lustrated by Georgo tho Fonrtb, who, with all hia hiius ixh a monarcdi, 
was the only HOVortdg;n sim^o tho Btuarla of any litorary taalo. 

Here is yonr packeit ! 0 my dcuu*, dear friuncl, how ahall I thank 

you half enough I I shall send tho parcols to-morrow morning, tho 
very Orst thing, to Mr. Holloway. Tho work is at tho biudor’s, but 
fly-Ieavoa have boon lod for tho Amorioau packet of which I felt so 
sure, although even I could hardly foresee its value. One or two 
duplicates I have kopk Toll Mr, Hawthorne that I shall make a 
dozen people ritdi and happy by hm autograph, and toll Dr. Holmes 
I could nob (Ind it in my heart to part with tho Mary ” stanza. 
Never was a writer wlio poHHeHHCul more perfectly the art of doing 
great tliiuga greatly and small tilings gracefully. Love to Mr. Haw- 
diorao and to him. 

Poor Daniel Webster ! or rather poor America ! Hioh as she ia, 
she cannot afford the loss, tho greatest the world has known since 
our Sir Robert, But what a death-bed, and what a fbneral 1 How 
noble an end of that noble life I I feel it the more, hearing and 
reading so much about tlie Duke*s Rmeral, which by dint of the de- 
lay will not cause tho slightest real feeling, but will bo attended 
juat like ©very show, and yet as a show will b© gloomy and poor. 
How rouoh better to have laid him simply hero at Strathfioldsaye, 
and left it as a place of pilgrimage, —• as Stratlideld will be,— although 
between the two mon, in my mind, flier© was no comparison ; the 
one waa a genius, the other mere soldier, — pure physical fore© 
measured with intalleot Uie richest and the proudest. I have twenty 
letters speaking of him as one of tho greatest among Die statesmen 
®f ih© age. The Times only refhses to do Jiim justice. But when 
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Emperor. 

Tour friend Bayard Taylor came to see me a fortnight ago, just 
before he sailed on his tour round the world. I told him the first 
of Bentley’s reprinting his letters from the New York Tribune; ho 
had not heard a word of it. He seemed an admirable person, and it 
is good to have such travellers to follow with one’s heart and one*s 
earnest good wishes. 

Also I have had two packets, — one from Mrs. Sparks, with a nice 
letter, and some fresh and glorious autumnal flowers, and a collection 
of autumn leaves from your glorious forests. I have written to 
thank her. She seems full of heart, and she says that she drove 
into Boston on purpose to see you, but missed you. When you do 
meet, tell me about her. Also, I have through you, dear friend, a 
most interesting hook from Mr. Ware. To him, also, I have writ- 
ten, but tell him how much I feel and prize hia kindness, all tlio 
more welcome for coming from a kinsman of dear Mrs. W — • — . 
Tell her and her excellent husband that they cannot tliink of us 
oftener or more warmly than we think of them. 0, how I should 
like to visit you at Boston 1 But I should have your malady by the 
way, and not your strength to stand it 

G-od bless you, my dear and excellent friend 1 I seem to have a 
thousand things to say to you, but the post is going, and a whole 
sheet of paper would not hold my thanks. 

Ever yours, M, E. M. 

SwAixownxB, NovembeT 25, 1852. 

Mr DEAR Eribni) : Your most kind and welcome letter arrived 
tO“day, two days after the papers, for which I thank you much. 
Still more do I thank you for that kind and charming letter, and 
for its enclosures: The anonymous poem [it was by Dr. T. W. Par- 
sons] is far finer than anything that has been written on the deatlr 
of the Duke of Wellington, as indeed it was a far finer subject. 
May I inquire the name of the writer ? Mr. Everett’s speech also 
.is superb, and bow very much I prefer the Marshfield funeral in its 
sublime simplicity to the tawdry pageantry here 1 I have had fifty 
letters from persons who saw the funeral in St. Paul’s, and seen as 
many who saw that or the procession, and it is strange that the 
papers have omitted alike the great successes and the great failures, 
My young neighbor, a captain in the Grenadier Guards (the Duke’s 
regunent),. saw the uncovering the oar which had been hidden by 
tbe dBapery, and was to have been a great effect, and he says it was 
emotly what is sometimes seen, in a theatre when one scene is 


undertaker’s men were on all parts of the car, and the draperies and 
ornaments were everywhere but in their places. Again, the pro- 
cession waited upwards of an hour at the cathedral door, because 
the same people had made no provision for taking the coffin from 
the car; again, the sunlight was let into St. Paul’s, mingling most 
discordantly w’ith the gas, and the naked wood of screens and 
benches and board beams disfigured tbe grand entrance. In three 
months’ interval they had not time I On the other hand, the strong 
points were the music, the effect of which is said to have been un- 
rivalled; the actual performance of the service, — my friend Dean 
Kilrnan is renowned for his manner of reading the funeral service, 
he officiated at the burial of Mrs. Lockhart (Sir Walter’s favorite 
daughter), — and none who were present could speak of it with- 
out tears ; the clerical part of the procession, which was a real and 
visible mourning pageant in ite flowing robes of white with black 
bauds and sashes ; the living branches of laurel and cypress amongst 
the mere finery ; and, above all, the hushed silence of the people, 
always most and best impressed by anytliing that appeals to the 
imagination or the heart. 

I suppose you will have seen how England is flooded, and you 
will like to hear that this tiny speck has escaped. The Lodden is 
over the park, and turns the beautiful water meadows down to 
Strathfieldsaye into a no less beautiful lake, two or three times a 
week ; but then it subsides as quickly as it rises, so there is none of 
the lying under water which results in aU sorts of pestilential ex- 
halations, and this cottage is lifted out of every bad influence, nay, 
a kind neighbor having had my lane scraped, I walk dry-shod every 
afternoon a mile and a half, which is more than I ever expected to 
compass again, and for which I am most thankful. But we have had 

our own troubles. IC has lost her father. He was seized with 

paralysis and knew nobody, so they desired her not to come, and 
Sam went alone to the funeral. After all, tins is her home, and she 
has pretty well got over her affliction, and the pony is well again, 
and strong enough to draw you and me in the spring, — for I am 
looking forward to good and happy days again when you shall re- 
turn to England. 

Your magnificent present for Mr. Dillon’s book was quite in 
time, dear friend. I had warned them to leave room, and Mr. Hol- 
loway and the binders contrived it admirably. They are most 
grateful for your kindness, and most gratefully shall I receive the 
promised volumes. I have not yet got “ the pamphlet,” and am 
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chaos ” ; but I have charming letters from her, and am heartily glad 
that I wrote. You have the way (like Mr. Bennoch) of making 
friends still better friends, and bringing together those who, without 
you, would have had no intercourse. It is the very finest of all the fine 
arts. Tell dear Br. Holmes that the more I hear of him, the more I 
feel how inadequate has been all that I have said to express my 
own feelings; and tell President Sparks that his charming wife 
ought to have received a long letter from me at the same moment 
with yourself. Mr. Hawthorne’s new work will bo a real treat. 
Tell me if Mr. Bennoch has sent you some stanzas on Ireland, which 
have more of the very highest qualities of Beranger than I have 
ever seen in English verse. We who love him shall have to bo 
very proud of dear Mr. Bennoch. Tell me, too, if our solution of 
the line, “A fellow-feeling makes us wondi'oua kind,” was tho 
first ; and why the new President is at once called General and 
talked of as a civilian. The other President goes ozi nobly, does 
he not? 

Say . everything for me to dear Mr. and Mrs. W and all 

friends. 

Ever yours, M. B. M. 

SwAii.owi?XBJL», Deoomtor 14 :, 1852 . 

0 my very clear friend, how much too kind you arc to me, who 
have nothing to give you in return but affection and gratitude ! Mr. 
Bennett brought me your beautiful book on Saturday, and you may 
think how heartily we wished that you had been here also. But 
you will come this spring, will you not ? I earnestly hope nothing 
will come in the way of that happiness. Before leaving the subject 
of our good little friend, let me say that, talking over our own best 
authors and your Be Quincey (N. B. The pamphlet has not ar- 
rived yet, I fear it is forever buried in Be Quincey’a “ chaos ”), — 
talking of these things, we both agreed that there was another 
author, probably little known in America, who would bo quite 
worthy of a reprint, William Hazlitt. la there any complcto 
edition of his Lectures and Essays ? I should think they would 
come out well, now that Thackeray is giving his Lectures. I 
know that Charles Lamb and Talfourd thought Hazlitt not only 
the most brilhant, but the soundest of all critics. Then his Life of 
Hapoleonis capital, that is, capital for an English life ; the only way 
really to know the great man is to read him in the mdmoires of his 
own ministers, lieutenants, and servants ; for he was a hero to hia 



Lose looking into. And our Emperor ! ’ I have just had a letter 
‘om. Osborne, from Marianne Skerrett, describing the arrival of 
'0 10.121 Walewski under a royal salute to receive the Queen’s reeog- 
ition of Napoleon III. She, Marianne, says, “ How great a man 
is, and how like a fairy tale the wliole story I ” She adds, 
iseeing much of Louis Philippe, she never could abides him, ho 
"■as igQ cunning and so false, not cunning enough to hide the false- 
ossi I Were not you charmed with the bits of sentiment and feol- 
Llaat come out all through our hero’s Southern progress? Al- 
one finds in him traits of a gracious and graceful nature, far 
frequent and too spontaneous to he the eflcct of calculation. It 
‘ ^ Comfort to find, in spite of our delectable press, inini»stors aro 
enough to understand that our policy is pcaccq and not only 
cace but cordiality. To quarrel with France would be almost as 
re at a sin as to quarrel with America. What a set of fools our 
reat ladies are 1 I had hoped better things of Lord Carlisle, hut to 
ricl tliat long list at Stafibrd House in female imrliamont assembled, 
-laoiiig the absurdities of Exeter Plall, leaving their own duties and 
le reserve which is the happy privilege of our sex to dictate to a 
t^eat nation on a point wliicli all the world knows to bo its cliiof 
i-fiO-culty, is enough to make one ashamed of the title of English- 
'"oman. I know a great many of these committee ladies, and in. 
Lostr of them I trace that desire to follow the fashion, and c(mc5ort 
duchesses, which is one of the besetting sins of the literary 

rcles in London. One name did surprise mo, considering 

lafc one of her husband’s happiest bits, in the book of his that will 
VGy was the subscription for sending flanncd waisUioats to (he 
eg'roes in the West Indies; and that in this present book a certain 
Crs. J" ellyby is doing just what his wife is doing at Stafibrd llmiso I 
Even if I had not had my earnest thanks to send you, I should 
El. VO -written this week to beg you to convoy a message to Mr, 
CcLw-bliorne. Mr; Ohorley writes to me, You will be interested to 
Ba.r -that a Russian literary man of eminence was so much atti’iwd-ed 
> tilxe 'House of the Sewon (Arables’ by the rcwiow in the Alhtj- 
Eomm, as to have translated it into Russian and [lublislKMl it Ibuillc'.- 
sx-xwise in a newspaper.” I know you will liavo tlio goodness to 
ill ISdCr. Hawthorne this, with my love. Mr. Chorlc^y saw thc^ ('u- 
■ftmeo of the Empereur into the Tuilorios. Ho lookcul radiant, 
Ino iTiore I read that elegy on the death of Daniel WobsUu-, the 
Loro I find to admire. It is as grand as a dirge upon an organ. 

o ve to the dear W -s and to Dr. Holmes. 

Ever, dearest Mr. Fields, most gratefully yours, M. R. M, 


1853. 


Swallowpiklb, Jjmumy 6, 1B58. 

Your most ■welcome letter, my very deui’ li'icud, arrived to-day, 
and I write not only to acknowledge that, and your constant kind- 
ness, but because, if, as I believe, Mr. Eennocli has told you of ray 
mischance, you will be glad to hear from my own hand tliat I am 
going on well. Last Monday fortnight I Avas thrown violently 
from my own pony-chaise upon the hard road in Lady Itussoll’s 
park. Ko bones were broken, but the nerves of one side were so 
terribly bruised and lacerated, and the shock to the system was so 
great, that even at the end of ten days Mr. May could not satisfy 
himself, v?ithout a most minute re-examination, that noitheu* fracture 
nor dislocation had taken place, and I am writing to yon at tins 
moment with my left arm bound tightly to my body and no power 
whatever of raising either foot from the ground. The only parts of 
me that have escaped uninjured are my head and my right hand, 
and this is much. Moreover Mr. May says that, aKhough the cure 
will be tedious, he sees no cause to doubt my recovering altogether 
my former condition, so that we may still hope to drive about to-' 
gether when you come back to England 

T wrote I think, dearest friend, to thank you heartily for the 
beautiful and interesting book called ‘^The Homes of Amorioan 
Authors.” How comfortably they are housed, and how glad I am 
to find that, owing to Mr. Hawthorne’s being so near the new Pres- 
ident, and therefore keeping up the habit of friencLship and inter- 
course, the want of which habit so frequently brings oollego friend- 
ship to an end, he is likely to enter into public life. Tt will bo an 
excellent thing for his future books, — the fault of all his writings, 
in spite of their great beauty, being a want of reality, of tlio actual, 
healthy, every-day life which is a necessary element in literature. 
All the great poets have it, — Homqr, Shakespeare, Scott. It will 
be the very best school for our pet poet. 

ISTobody under the sun has so much right as you have to seo Mr. 
Dillon’s book, which is in six quarto volumes, not one. Our dear 
fiuend Mr. Bennoch knows him, and tells mo to-day that Mr. Dillon 
has invited him to go and look at it. He has just received it from 
the binders. Of course Mr. Beunoch will introduce you, I Avas so 
glad to read what looked like a renewed pledge of your return to 
England. 

Mr. Bentley has sent me three several appHcations for a second 
series. At present Mr. May forbids all composition, but I suppose 


me tning will De aoae. i snail mcroauce some ciiapters on jirGiicn 
poetry and literature. At this moment I am in full chase of Casimer 
Delavigne's ballads. He thought so little of them that he published 
very few in his Poesies, — one in a note, — and several of the 
very finest not at all. They are scattered about here and there. 

has reproduced two (which I had) in his Memories; but I 

want all that can be found, especially one of which the refrain is, 
“ Chez I’Ambassadere cle Prance.” I was such a fool, when I read 
it six or seven years ago, as not to take a copy. Do you think Mr. 
Hector Bossange could help me to that, or to any others not printed 
in the Memories? .... Of course I shall devote one chapter 
to our Emperor. Ah, how much better is such a government 
as his than one which every four years causes a sort of moral 
earthquake ; or one like ours, where whole sessions are passed 
in squabbling! The loss of his place has saved Disraeli’s life, for 
everybody said he could not have survived three months’ badger- 
ing in the House. A very intimate friend of his (Mr, Henry 
Drummond, the very odd, very clever member for Suri’cy) says 
that he had certainly broken a bloodvessel. One piece of news I 
have heard to-day from Miss G-oldsmid, that the Jews are certain 
now to gain their point and be admitted to the House of Com- 
mons ; for my part, I hold that every one has a claim to his civil 
rights, were he Mahometan or Hindoo, and I rejoice that poor old 
Sir Isaac, the real author of the movement, will probably live to 
see it accomplished. The thought of succeeding at last in the pur- 
suit to which he has devoted half his life has quite revived him. 

And now Heaven bless you, my very dear friend. Hone of the 
poems on Wellington are to be compared to that dirge on Webster. 
I rejoice that my article should have pleased his family. The only 
bit of my new book that I have written is a paper on Taylor and 
Stoddard. Say everything for me to the Ticknors and Hortons and 
your own people, the W s. 

Ever most faithfully and affectionately yours, M. R. M. 

SwALLOWPmD, I’ebruary 1 , 1858 . 

Ah, my dear friend I ask Dr. Holmes what these severe bruises 
and lacerations of the nerves of the principal joints are, and he will 
tell you tliat they are much more slow and difficult of cure, as well 
as more painful, than half a dozen broken bones. It is now above 
six weeks since tliat accident, and although the shoulder is going 
on favorably, there is still a total loss of muscular power in the lower 
limbs. I .am just lifted out of bed and wheeled to the fireside, and 
14* u 



orKhiniliiiK for a iiMUiiriK. tir i.riiiiilmK ih«- r4}nn, (»r 

ofUiniiiiK iti ^«‘tl. Mr. May myi-^ (iuil wmiu w«'.ah*‘t Will |.u.bnhiy 
(l(j niiKili lor rue, l>iit. tlml fill ihon I inu-i 1^* n uiv mum, 

lyv tlial. ir rlunimulisiu n|»«»u my ju» '* ni su^sluloi,. tliriu 

will bo no i 5 huiic(^ ol' gi‘iii!ig ini ' |f4n« *«mI ;^hi8ftiu tls«* 

cardH,” as u good man, muoh lu iny ?4iiir, Uio rwssirmrd 
ways iu l)t)U Quixolo* » * » ♦ I y**#! I nus i?’*! ***8i u| 

indooil, pouplo ui'o HU kind l<» mo tluU li wual I i*u thu c»|‘ 

all ingralil.mlo if 1 woro mu olunarul iv- v\«d( th.^ukUil I tlnul^ 
ihaUn a hu.l4'r whu’li ytanuu-^i bavu un rtvrd h‘% !U,> iiiuu. | luld 
you how it (iamoaiumi, mid lhaiikod you l»u ibo f.nusdy 1 »h 4 wluoli 
hUowh how (Jonily Amorini lodgo^ my hrrtliroit .u ti^’ «|udl, Dr, 
IlolruoH cmgliL U> liavo luu'u thoro, mid l>r. Dus hu? ihrir limu 
will ooino and uuiKt, Nufhiiig gintilioH tuo shiuj lu iiud li«iw 

many HlmngorH, wriling to mo tU' mv muoiiuu Dr. 

IXolrnoi^, claasing him mmtotmM*?^ with Dj4U'\ 

with Pmtul. If I wrilo imothi^r of wliru 

Mr. May will lot mo, I I. muMt, I i^lsall h«oIii4o Dr, 

ParsoiiH 

Has anyliody toll! yon tlu» Corrildo ?siory ««l' ilrjii i«n*. Dord 
Ockluun, laird Hymu's grimd^m? I had H lVoii« Mr Xy^id, lanly 
Byron’s (Huislu-gorman ami infiniaU' rnomh Wluhi hr* |««»| i$iuilp^r 
wjia dying lu'r dimlh of imniyrdom Irom nil mwiird Mr«, 

Bartorin (Adolaiilo Komhhd, who wool lo Is*'®, lo^r 

through iho door, vvliiidi wax hdl o|MUj, «T*»u«“lim|.f un n r-nH-rrod 
with inattroHsoH, on )u»r hamN ami kaoui, uoH fMosSiur^ nliu rindd 
hear, whilst m1 10 with [mtiom*o *4' mi loiLfrl s-udutiog hi^r 

long agony, her luishand, ongrtit^xod hit hor, IrfI fhoj hi«l *4’ 
to Ids Him-cT and llui govomoxx. It s^hh n doll Ido, nod he-' mo 
Mr. Nool (rny (riond'H hrothor, from wdinm hu ImpI fhu afuryi 
most ol Iho youtli, who had liotm for u looif 'giinvwiii' iii hl#i 
lioiiRD, and tliny hoggtnl him to iimhuinliio lh« r«”nroh, L«jrd 
Ockham had sont a cMirpotduig c^uniainmg hi?^ rhuhp'^ l4i 

his father, Lord Ixiv’t'laors In London; ho iva.4 i|iuis4«-nu 
and n*ora curtain things lie had wid Mr. K«»«d tlial ll« 

intended to go to AmoHca, Aooorihugly tiu lli’U lo llri?4«h 
■tlien to Liverpool, It^aving hi» doxoription, a .Morl of wnifpii purii idi 
of him, With the police iit iioth pliwt^H-, At Livcr|'»ool hr^ fiUisHl 
before long, and when Mr* Ntad, wimmomnl hj rh^rirk^ tokt- 
graph, reached that town, \m found him m n Mihifd^oy al a 

low publio-houitB, 8um>und»d byiiwuii»>ii nl lMiih an.! wyny' 


mg, as mucn as possiDle, tneir sailor yarns. He had given his money, 
£ 36, to the landlord to keep ; had desired him to inquire for a ship 
where he might be received as cabin-boy ; and had entered into a 
shrewd bargain for his board, stipulating that he should have over 
and above his ordinary rations a pint of beer with his Sunday 
dinner. The landlord did not cheat him, but he postponed all 
engagements under the expectation — seeing that he was clearly, a 
gentlemans son — that money would be offered for big recovery. 
The worst is that he (Lord Ockham) showed no regret for the sor- 
row and disgrace that he had brought upon his family at such a 
time. He has two tastes not often seen combined, — the love of 
money and of low company. One wonders how he will turn out. 
He is now in Paris, after which he is to re-enter in Green’s ship (he 
had served in one before ) for a twelvemonth, and to leave the ser- 
vice or remain in it as he may decide then. Tliis is perfectly true ; 
Mr, Hoel had it from his brother the very day before he wrote it to 
me. He says that Lady Lovelace’s funeral was too ostentatious. 
Escutcheons and silver coronals everywhere. Lord Lovelace’s 
taste that, and not Lady Byron’s, which is perfectly simple. You 
know that she was buried in the same vault with her father, whose 
coffin and the box containing his heart were in perfect preserva- 
tion. Scott’s only grandson, too, is just dead of sheer debauchery. 
Strange 1 As if one generation paid in vice and folly for the genius 
of the past. By the way, are you not charmed at the Emperor’s 
marriage ? To restore to princes honest love and healthy preference, 
instead of the conventional intermarriages which have brought 
epilepsy and idiotism and madness into half the royal families of 
Christendom ! And then the beauty of that speech, with its fine 
appeals to the best sympathies of our common nature I I am proud 
of him. What a sad, sad catastrophe was that of young Pierce I 
I won’t call his father general^ and I hope he will leave it off. 
With us it is a real offence to give any man a higher rank than 
belongs to him, — - to say captain, for instance, to a lieutenant, and 
that is one of our usages which it would be well to copy. But we 
have follies enough, God knows ; that duchess address, with all its 
tuft-hunting signatures, is a thing to make Englishwomen ashamed. 
Well, they caught it deservedly in an addressfi’om American women, 
written probably by some very clever American man. Ho, I 
have not seen Longfellow’s lines on the Duke. One gets sick of 
the very name. Plenry is exceedingly fond of his little sister. I 
remember that when he first saw the snow fall in large flakes, he 
would have it that it was a shower of white feathers. Love to all 


thornu lOvtT, amnml iruMui, iimimi yo.pti, 

M \l M 

iiUlll^H'rs (nr tlin t'lt't‘1 inii n| ! nt tif 

Lou in Nanoloon wcuo 

fi»r ftir^inat 

Look through tho haok of fhr^ ilm Viiw\h\ nr t!sn riff% or 

any liglit. 

My VKHY UKAH Ftut:Nt>: ILivnui: ^ noto m^wl h» Mr^. ^imrkiij 
who han mail ino, or nithor wlo**^** h!n4«4iol low ’■■»na iwo 
aUBWOtB to L(»ril Mahon, \vhi«'lij oMonoi-t throsigh si »"s«ssniry huMk« 
sollor, havo, I wwpoot, tioon »innv uionilr^ «ui fh«^ %viiv. I r^isiiui hrlp 
souding it ouoitwd to you. that I may havr a rh«ii u-iili ym m 
passani^ — tho Iml, [ hoju*, holhn^ your at iivid, if y*«i Ion umI! ^mrn 
thoabovo ouriouH itmtauoo of Iht-uro^ ftiruung jiiIp a u-mpI, and ilyti 
word into a prophwy, I think il will amswo you. ami I wani 
to Loll you «oluo tjf tlio tm-iii^s at^nsil ihn \ Mr ILiddlo- 

Btouo, (.ho lunul of ouo oi’ t»ur givat (ktiloxbr ns m at 

tho mai’i’iago. Uo had boon m i««vo w?sh hm ior i%vu 

yoarw in Kpaiu, iiad Ihllownl hor to Ihirsv*, wiw nallml Inn-k in Mng« 

Uuul hy hiis fathor'sillnom, imd on tho powst «s!'rns>?^ing th«^ Cliiuw 
iiol, aflor that IkthorV doitllu to lay him^df and JC or £ hUttHJ 

a yaar at hor foot, wliou tho Min|*«*ror Pi«^p|M-'d «i and r^irrnn} »sir tim 
pme. To eomlbrt himmdf !io fiiw got 41 |«»rirail of hor on 
baok, whioh a (Houd ot ithno mw tho othor day hn-i hoiojo. Mix 
Browning writt?ii mo fmiu Florriu?f.»: I wnndor if iho Htnprom 
ploaHOH you aa woll iw tho Kni|Hm«*r. For iny pari, I aftprovo iiU«»» 
gothor, and noutt tho that ho h« ottbndod An''*frm l«y tho tnodo 
of aunoiuunmu'ut. Kvory out of tlio whip on ih«? i4’ Au;itrm m 
an oHpooiid nompllmout to rm% nr ho I fhrl it,, hnn hood ili«s 

domoorruw, and do hisijuty to iho world, and to tho Im 

grt’at opportuuitios* Mr. t\dM|on mid iho «ro ph^iw* 

iug vno hduuUdy ju^t now in mukiiiic howl tho nnniMriihiy 

“ tliat ’« fcha word “id tho lyigh4i prP'i#s,. Tho inno iirlcoti itp 
to wank Frauon k immoral in tho highoi^t dogf««% and ilm invaiooii 
ary would bo idiotia if it woit? imi «om«Hlung wor», Tln^' Ivnipro?^^ 
■I hmrd tho otlmr tky from high aiitlNirity. m «dii4rtniiiic and at 
haart. 8h@ wm brought up at a m«|»^atahlo ai tdillon, ami 

k mtf IkiflMi, wbl^ AmB not p»¥tni k?r Ihnu #lw.iayt4g with 


pistuls, (U’lvinp^ lour in Imud, iiiui npaotting the carriage 

if tilt* IVtdit* rnipiin'M it, -jih brave {us a lion and as true asS a dog. 

Ut'r (‘t»tnplfxiou is likt* marble*, wliil.t*, pale, and pure,- — the hair light, 
ralbrrsamly, tlmy say, mnl she powdt'rs il. with gold dust for (jllbot; 
biiMluTt* is less [ihysieal ami nion* iiitellee.lual beauty than is generally 
allributetl In her. Slu is a wtuuan ef very dee.itletl opiiiiona. I like 
all that, tbiii'l. ytui V ami I like lu‘r le.tU*r to tlu*. press, as ovorybody 
must.” llesitleH this, I have i.o-tlay a letter IVom a IVieud in Paris, 
who says that “ everybody feels luu’ (harm," ami that ‘‘ the Emperor, 
wlu*H prt'si'iiting her at the baleony on the wedding-day, looked 
ratlianl. with hap[iiut*ss." My Parisian IVieml says that young Alex- 
andre Dumas is mnongst tlm p(‘ople arrt'sted for lihel, a thorough 
niattvainHuJi't, Lamartiim i.s (piilu ruined, and Ibreed to stdl Ins estates, 
lie was always, I ht*lievt‘, expeusivi*, like all those Fremsh liiidra- 
Vnii thndt liappeu lo have in nuHUm-~-have you? — a copy 
of “ Den Mdiimires de l.»ally Tollemlar' ? I think they are din'erent 
jjubliealums in ili'li'mie of his fatliur, jiuhlisluul, some iu London ' 
(luring the Emigration, soim^ in Paris alltu' the Uusturation, Whatl 
want Is an aecsumt of the rt‘tn‘at from Ikimlieherie. 1 ’ll tell yoiiwhy 
som(» day here. Mrs. Hrtiwning is most curious about your rap- 
pings, of wliieh 1 KuppoHu you btdieve os much as I do of tlie 
Ooek bane Uliost, whose' doings, by tlm way, tlu'y much rosemblo. 

I liked Mrs. Tyk’r's lett(*r ; at Itawt f liked it much better tlian the 
out' to whieh it was nu answer, although I hold it one of our beat 
femalt' privilegeH to have no aid or part in such matters. 

Now you will be sorry to have a very luirl acooimt of mo. 
Three wtM*ks ago frost and snow si'tin ln'rt', and twer sinco I have 
beem unable to rise or stimd, or put one foot before^ another, and the 
pain is mitoh worst' than at first. I sipiposo rheumatism has super- 
venod upon Urn iryurtKl nerve. Clod bless yom Love to all. 

Ever faiUifully yours, M. R M. 

BwAi.i.0!W8Ui, MftMb 17, 1858. 

Mv miAU ; I cannot enough Uiank you for your moat kind 

ami ehiinturig letter. Your and tlia thought of you, and the 

liope that you will mmx your partnera into tli® ha?5arclous experi- 
ment of letting you come to England, help to oormolo me under tins 
long (‘oidliirmeril ; for Imre I am at near Easter still a oloae prisoner 
from the conHiH|uen(H's of tlie aeoident that took place bcjfore 
t 1 inr 4 !mm 4 . I have only oru'c lea my room, and that only to the 
eppo»ue elmrriber to have this cleatmd, and I got auob a chill that It 
brought liiw^k all the pain and mor#a«©d all the weakness. But 




get clown in someway or other, and trust myself to that which never 
hurts any one, the honest open air. Spring, and even the ajiproach 
of spring, has upon me something the effect that England has upon 
you. It sets me dreaming, — I see leafy hedges in rny dreams, and 
flowery banks, and then I long to make the vision a reality. I 
remember that Panchon’s father, Plush, who was a famous sporting 
dog, used, at the approach of the covering season, to quest in his 
sleep, doubtless by the same instinct that works in me. So, as soon 
as the sun tells the same story with the primroses, I shall make a 
descent after some fashion, and no doubt, aided by Sam’s stalwart 
arm, successfully. In the mean while I have one great pleasure in 
store, be the weather what it may ; for next Saturday or the Satur- 
day after I shall see dear Mr. Bennoch. We have not met since 
November, although he has written to me again and again. He 
will take this letter, and I trouble you with a note to kind Mrs. 
Sparks, who is about to send me, or rather who has sent me, vsome 
American cracknels, which have not yet arrived. To-day, too, I had 
a charming letter from Lasswade, — not the letter, the pamphlet 
one, but one full of kindness from father and daughter, written by 
Miss iMargaret to ask after me with a reality of interest which one 
feels at once. It gave me pleasure in acaother way too ; Mr. De 
Quincey is of my faith and delight in the Emperor I Is not that 
delightful? Also he holds in great abomination that blackest of 

iniquities , my heresy as to which nearly cost me an idolater 

t’ other day, a lady from Essex, who came here to take a house in 
my neighborhood to be near me. She was so shocked that, if we 
had not met afterwards, when I regained my ground a little by 
certain congenialities, she certainly would have abjured me forever. 

Well! no offence to Mrs. . I had rather in a literary question 

agree with Thomas De Quincey than with her and Queen Victoria, 
who, always fond of strong not to say coarse excitements, is 
amongst ’s warm admirers. I knew yon would like the Empe- 

ror’s marriage. I heard last week from a stiff English lady, who 
had been visiting one of the Empress’s ladies of honor, that one 
day at St. Cloud she shot thirteen brace of partridges ; but,” added 
the narrator, “ she is so sweet and charming a creature that any 
man might fall in love with her notwithstanding.” To be sure Mr. 
Thackeray liked you. How couid he help it ? Did not he also like 
Dr: Holmes ? I hope so. How glad I should be to see him in 
England, and how glad I shall be to see Mr. Hawthorne ! He will 
find all the best judges of English writing admiring him to his 
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bustling town will give him the cheerful reality, the healthy air of 
every-day life, which is his only want. Will you tell all these dear 

friends, especially Mr. and Mrs. W , how deeply I feel their 

aflectionatc sympathy, and thank Mr. Whittier and Professor Long- 
fellow over and over again for their kind condolence? Tell Mr. 
Whittier how much I shall prize his book. He has an earnest 
admirer in Buckingham Palace, Marianne Skerrett, known as the 
Queen’s Miss Skerrett, the lady chiefly about her, and the only one 
to whom she talks of books. Miss Skerrett is herself a very clever 
woman, and holds Mr. Whittier to be not only the greatest, but the 
one poet of America ; which last assertion the poet himself would, I 
suspect, be the very first to deny. Your promise of Dr, Parsons’s 
poem, is very delightful to me. I hold firm to my admiration of 
those stanzas on Webster. Nothing written on the Duke came 
within miles of it, and I have no doubt that the poem on Dante’s bust 

is equally fine Mr. Justice Talfourd has just printed a new 

tragedy. He sent it to me from Oxford, not from Heading, where 
ho had passed four days and never gave a copy to any mortal, and 
told me, in a very affectionato letter which accompanied it, that ‘‘ it 
was at present a very private sin, he having only given eight or ten 
copies in all.” I suppose that it will be published, for I observe that 
the not published ” is written, not printed, and that Moxon’s name 
is on the title-page. It is called The Castilian,” — is on the story of 
a revolt headed by Don John de Padilla in the early part of Charles 
the Fifth’s reign, and is more like Ion than either of his other trage- 
dies. I have just been reading a most interesting little book in 
manuscript, called “ The Heart of Montrose.” It is a -versification in 
three ballads of a very striking letter in Napier’s Life and Times of 
Montrose,” by the young lady who calls herself Mary Maynard. It 
is really a little book that ought to make a noise, not too long, full 
of grace and of interest, and she has adhered to the true story with 
excellent taste, that story being a very remarkable union of the 
romantic and the domestic. I am afraid that my other young poet, 

, is dying of consumption; those fine spirits often fall in that 

way. I have just corrected my book for a cheaper edition. Mr, 
Bentley is very urgent for a second series, and I suppose I must try. 
I shall got you to write for me to Mr. Hector Bossange when you 
come, for come you must. My eyes begin to feel the effects of this 
long confinement to one smoky and dusty room. 

So far had I written, dearest friend, when this day (March 26) 
brought me your most kind and welcome letter enclosed in anothe^ 


keep it till you come to fetch it ? Tell the writer how very much I prize 
his kindnesSj none the less that he likes (as I do) my tragedies, that 
is, one of them, the best of my poor doings. The lines on the Duchess 
are capital, and quite what she deserves ; but I think those the worst 
who, in so true a spirit of what Carlyle would call flunkeyism, con- 
sent to sign any nonsense that their names may figure side by side 
with that of a duchess, and they themselves find (for once) an admit- 
tance to the gilded saloons of Stafford House. JFor my part, I well- 
nigh lost an admirer the other day by taking a common-sense view 
of the question. A lady (whose name I never heard till a week ago) 
came here to take a house to be near me, (IST. D. There was none 
to be had.) Well, she was so provoked to find that I had stopped 

short of the one hundredth page of ^ and never intended to read 

another, that I do think, if we had not discovered some sympathies 
to counterbalance that grand difference — As I live, I have told 
you that story before I Ah! I am sixty-sbc, and I get older 
every day I So does little Henry, who is at home just now, and 
longing to put the clock forward that he may go to America. 
He is a boy of great promise, full of sound sense, and as good as 
good can be. I suppose that he never in his life told an untruth, or 
broke a promise, or disobeyed a command. He is very fond of his 
little sister j and not at all jealous either — to the gx’eat praise of 
that four-footed lady be it said — is Panchon, who watches over 
the cradle, and is as fond of tlie baby in her way as Henry in his. 

So far from paying me copyright money, all that I ever received 

fi'om Mr. B was two copies of his edition of Our Village,’’ one 

of which I gave away, and of the other some chance visitor has 
taken one of the volumes. I really do think I shall ask him for a 
copy or two. How can I ever thank you enough for your infinite 
kindness in sending me books I Thank you again and again. Dear 
Mr. Bennoch has been making an admirable speech, in moving to 
present the thanks of the city to Mr. Layard. How one likes to 
feel proud of one’s fi-iends I (iod bless you I 

Ever most faithfully yours, M. B. M, 

Bond Mrs. Sparks’s biscuits arrived quite safe. How droll some 
of the cookery is in “The Wide, Wide World”! It would try 
English stomachs by its over-richness. I wonder you are not ail 
dead, if such be your cwisim, 

SwAXLOwrrELD, May S, 1868. 

How shall I thank you enough, dear and kind friend, for the copy 
of * that arrived here yesterday 1 Very like, only it wanted 
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“tiaal look of life which is the one great charm of the human covii^** 
n.£Lrice. Strange that the very source of light should fail in g'ivii'igT 
light of the face, the smile. However, all that can he giveii 
branch of art has been given. I never before saw so g-oocl 
‘-O'tographic portrait, and for one that gives more I must wait xii'itll 
Han Lucas, or some American John Lucas, shall coax you into t~ 
^ I sent you, ten days ago, a batch of notes, and a most unworl.liy 
of thanks for one of your parcels of gift-books; and I Wfi to 
rather now to tell you I am better than then, and hope to loG ^ 
11 better plight before July or August, when a most welcome letter 
^rn Mr. Tuckerman has bidden us to expect you to ofhcia.te 
aster of the Ceremonies to Mr. Hawthorne, who, welcome lor 
Gciself, will be trebly welcome for such an introducer. 

IN* ow let me say how much I like De Quincey’s new volumes. 'I'lio 
reck of a Household ” shows great power of narrative, if he "SV” o i il H 
Lt take the trouble to be right as to details; the least and low' cat 
>i-'t of the art, that of interesting you in his people, he has. .A-ii-cI 
ose ^^Last Days of Kant,” how affecting they are, and how tlror- 
■ j^'luly in every line and in every thought, agree with him or xioi;, 
ocl in all that relates to Napoleon I differ from him, as iiT- liiB 
'ox'estimate of Wordsworth and of Coleridge), one always foola 
thoroughly and completely he is a gentleman as well fts 
0£L-t writer; and so much has that to do with my admiration, 
atr I have come to tracing personal character in books almost 
a test of literary merit: Charles Boner’s Chamois-ILuntinf^,” 
r instance, owes a great part of its charm to the resolute ti'ntli 
tlxe writer, and a great drawback from the attraction of 
ovel” seems to me to be derived from the Uase feelingc> tlie 
L clean mind from whence it springs, felt most when tryiujg’ after 
cralities. 

-A^xnongst your bounties I was much amused with the ISTew "ST orlc 
ag-azines, the curious turning up of a new claimant to the Xroxiis- 
o— Seventeenth pretension amongst the Bed Indians, and the m] >- 
ngs and pencil-writings of the new Spiritualists. One slioiiUI 
onder most at the believers in these two branches of faith, if tl iitt 
.ar-ticular class did not always seem to he provided most abundaxi t ly 
txcnever a demand occurs. Only think of Mrs. Browning giving 
c most unlimited credence to every “ rapping ” story whiclx aixy- 
>cly can tell her 1 Did I tell you that the work on which slxe is 
I gaged is a fictitious autobiography in blank verse, the heroixio a 
OTXxan artist (I suppose singer or actress), and the tone intemscly 


out at the Hay market Mr. Chorley (Robert Browning’s, most in- 
timate friend) writes me word that Mrs. Martin (Helen Faucit, at 
whose persuasion it was acted) told him that it had gone off “ better 
than she expected.” Have you seen Alexander Smith’s book, which 
is all the rage just now ? I saw some extracts from his poems a year 
and a half ago, and the whole book is like a quantity of extracts put 
together without any sort of connection, a mass of powerful metaphor 
with scarce any lattice- work for the honeysuckles to climb upon. 
Keats was too much like this ; but then Keats was the first. How 
this book, admitting its merit in a certain way, is but the imitation 
of a school, and, in my mind, a bad school. One such poem as that 
on the bust of Dante is worth a whole wilderness of these neW 
writers, the very best of them. Certainly nothing better than those 
two pages ever crossed the Atlantic. 

God bless you, dear friend. Say everything for nne to dear Mr. 

and Mrs. W ^ to Dr. Holmes, to Dr. Parsons, to Mr. Whittier, 

(how powerful his new volume is I) to Mr. Stoddard, to Mrs. Sparks, 
to all my friends. 

Ever most affectionately yours, M. R. M. 

I am writing on the 8th of May, but where is the May of the 
poets? Half the morning yesterday it snowed, at night there was 
ice as thick as a shilhng, and to-day it is absolutely as cold as Christ- 
mas. Of course the leaves refuse to unfold, the nightingales can 
hardly be said to sing, even the hateful cuckoo holds his peace. I 
am hoping to see dear Mr. Bennoch soon to supply some glow and 
warmth. 

SwALLOWPiEU), June 4, 1863. 

I write at once, dearest friend, to aclmowledge your most kind and 
welcome letter. I am better than when I wrote last, and get out 
almost every day for a very slow and quiet drive round our lovely 
lanes; far more lovely than last year, since the foliage is quite as 
thick again, and all the flowery trees, aloes, laburnums, horse-chest- 
nuts, acacias, honeysuckles, azalias, rhododendrons, hawthorns, are 
one mass of blossoms, — literally the leaves are hardly visible, so 
that the color, whenever we come upon park, shrubbery, or plan- 
tation, is such as should be seen to be imagined. In my long life 
I never knew such a season of flowers ; so the wet winter and 
Hie cold spring have their compensation. I get out in this way with 

Sam and K and the baby, and it gives me exquisite pleasure, and 

if yon were here the pleasure would be multiplied a thousand fold 



by your society ; but I do not gain strength in the least. Attempt- 
ing to do a little more and take some young people to the gates of 
Whiteknights, which, without my presence, would be closed, proved 
too far and too rapid a movement, and for two days I could not stir 
for excessive soreness all over the body. I am still lifted down stairs 
step by stop, and it is an operation of such time (it takes half an 
hour to get me down that one flight of cottage stairs), such pain, 
such hitigue, and such difficulty, that, unless to get out in the pony- 
chaise, I do not attempt to leave my room. I am still lifted into 
bed, and can neither turn nor move in any way when there, am 
wheeled from the stairs to the pony-carriage, cannot walk three 
steps, can hardly stand a moment, and in rising from my chair am 
sometimes ten minutes, often longer. So you see that I am very, very 
feeble and infirm. Still I feel sound at heart and clear in head, am 
quite as cheerful as ever, and, except that I get very much sooner 
exhausted, enjoy society as much as ever, so you must come if only 
to make me well. I do verily believe your coming would do me 
more good than anything. 

I was much interested by your account of the poor English stage 
coachman. Ah, these are bad days for stage coachmen on both 
sides the Atlantic 1 Do you remember his name ? and do you know 
whether he drove between London and Eeading, or between Bead- 
ing and Basingstoke ? — a most useless branch railroad between the 
two latter places, constructed by the Great Western simply out of 
spite to the Southwestern, which I am happy to state has never yet 
paid its daily expenses, to say nothing of tlie cost of construction, 
and has taken everything off our road, which before abounded in 
coaches, carriers, and conveyances of aU sorts. The vile railway 
does us no earthly good, we being above four miles from the nearest 
station, and you may imagine how much inconvenience the absence 
of stated communication with a market town causes to our small 
family, especially now that I can neither spare Sam nor the pony to 
go twelve miles. You must come to England and come often to see 
me, Just to prove that there is any good whatever m railways, a 
fact I am often inclined to doubt. 

I shall send this letter to be forwarded to Mr. Bennett, and desire 
him to write to you himself. He is, as you say, an “excellent 
youth,” although it is very generous in me to say so, for I do believe 
that you came to see me since he has been. Dear Mr. Bennoch, 
with all his multifarious business, has been again and again. God 
bless him! . . To return to Mr Bennett. He has been engaged 

in a grand battle with the trustees of an old charity school, priu 
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a notable victory. They were quite right in the matter in dispute, 
and the “ excellent youth ” came out well in various letters. His 
opponent, the vicar, was Senior Wrangler at our Cambridge, the very 
highest University honor in England, and tutor to the present Lord 
Grey. 

By the way, Mr. wrote to me the other day to ask that I 

would let him be here when Mr. Hawthorne comes to see me. I 
only answered this request by asking whether he did not intend to 
come to see me before that time, for certainly he might come to visit 
an old friend, especially a sick one, for her own sake, and not merely 
to meet a notability, and I am by no means sure that Mr. Hawthorne 
might not prefer to come alone or with dear Mr. Bennoch; at all 
events it ought to be left to his choice, and besides I have not lost 
the hope of your being the introducer of the great romancer, and 
then how little should I want anybody to come between us. Begin 
as they may, all my paragraphs slide into that refrain of Pray, pray 
come I 

I have written to you about other kindnesses since that note full 
of hopes, but I do not think that I did write to thank you for dear 
Hr. Holmes’s “ Lecture on English Poetesses,” or rather the analysis 
of a lecture which sins only by over-gallantry. Ah, there is a dif- 
ference between the sexes, and the difference is the reverse way to 
that in which he puts it I Tell him I sent his charming stanzas on 
Moore to a leading member of the Irish committee for raising a 
monument to his memory, and that they were received with enthu- 
siasm by the Irish friends of the poet. I have sent them to many 
persons in England worthy to be so honored, and the very cleverest 
woman whom I have ever known (Miss'Groldsmid) wrote to me only 
yesterday to thank me for sending her that exquisite poem, adding, 
“ I think the stanza ‘ If on his cheek, etc.,’ contains one of the most 
beautiful similes to be found in the whole domain of poetry.” I 
also told Mrs. Browning what dear Dr. Holmes said of her. The 
American poets whom she prefers are Lowell and Emerson. How 
I know something of Lowell and of Emerson, but I hold that those 
lines on Dante’s bust are amongst the finest ever written in the lan- 
guage, whether by American or Englishman; don’t you? And 
what a grand Dead March is the poem on Webster I . . . . Also 
Mrs. Browning believes in spirit-rapping stories, — aU, — and tells 
me that Eobert Owen has been converted by them to a belief in a 
future state. Everybody everywhere is turning tables. The young 
RusseUs, who are surcharged with electricity, set them spinning in 


<en minutes. In general, you know, it is usual to take off all articles 
of metal. They, the other night, took a fancy to remove their rings 
and bracelets, and, having done so, the table, which had paused for 
a moment, began whirling again as fast as ever the contrary way. 
This is a fact, and a curious one. 

I have lent three volumes of your “ De Quincey ” to my young 
friend, J ames Payn, a poet of very high promise, who has verified 
the G-reen story, and taken the books with him to the Lakes. God 
grant, my dear friend, that you may not lose by “Our Village”; 
that is what I care for. 

Ever faitlifully yours, M. R. AI. 

% 

SwALLOwiiELD, Jxme 23, 1863. 

Ah, my very dear friend, we shall not see you this summer, I am 
sure. Eor the first time I clearly perceive the obstacle, and I feel 
that unless some chance should detain Mr. Ticknor, we must give up 
the great happiness of seeing you till next year. I wonder whether 
your poor old friend will be alive to greet you then I Well, that is 
as God'pleases ; in the meantime be assured that you have been one 
of the chief comforts and blessings of these latter years of my life, 
not only in your own friendship and your thousand kindnesses, but 
in the kindness and friendship of dear Mr. Bennoch, which, in the 
first instance, I mainly owe to you. I am in somewhat better trim, 
although the getting out of doors and into the pony-carriage, from 
which Mr. May hoped such great things, has hardly answered his 
expectations. I am not stronger, and I am so nervous that I can 
only bear to be driven, or more ignominiously still to be led, at a 
foot’s pace through the lanes. I am still unable to stand or walk, 
unless supported by Sam’s strong hands lifting me up on ‘each side, 
still obliged to be lifted into bed, and unable to turn or move when 
there, the worst grievance of all. However, I am in as good spirits 
as ever, and just at this moment most comfortably seated under the 
acacia-tree at the corner of my house, — the beautiful acacia literally 
loaded with its snowy chains (the flowering trees this summer, 
lilacs, laburnums, rhododendrons, azalias, have been one mass of 
blossoms, and none are so graceful as this waving acacia) ; on one 
side a syringa, smelling and looking like an orange-tree ; a jar of roses 
on the table before me, — fresh-gathered roses, the pride of Sam’s 
heart; and little Eanchon at my feet, too idle to eat the biscuits with 
which I am trying to tempt her, — biscuits from Boston, sent to me 
by Mrs. Sparks, whose kindness is really indefatigable, and which 
Panchon ought to like upon that principle if upon no other, but you 
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that is a picture of the Swallowfield cottage at this moment^ and I 

wish that you and the Bennochs and the W s and Mr. Whipple 

were here to add to its life and comfort. You must come next year, 
and come in Alay, that you and dear Mr. Bennoch may hear the 
nightingales together. He has never heard them, and this year they 
have been faint and feeble (as indeed they were last) compared with 
their usual song. Now they are over, and although I expect him 
next week, it will be too late. 

Precious fooling that has been at Stafford House 1 And our 

who delights in strong, not to say worse, emotions, whose chief 
pleasure it was to see the lions fed in Van Amburgh’s time, wh© 
went seven times to see the G-host in the “ Corsican Brothers,” and 
has every sort of natural curiosity (not to say wonder) brought to 
her at Buckingham Palace, was in a state of exceeding misery be- 
cause she could not, consistently with her amicable relations with 
the United States, receive Mrs. there. (Ah I our dear Em- 

peror has better taste. Heaven bless him !) From Lord Shaftesbury 
one looks for unmitigated cant, but I did expect better things of 
Lord Carlisle. How many names that both you and I know went 
there merely because the owner of the house was a fashionable 

Duchess, — the Wilmers (“ though they are my friends ”), the P s 

and 1 For my part, I have never read beyond the first one 

hundred pages, and have a certain malicious pleasure in so saying. 
Let me add that almost all the clever men whom I have seen are of 
the same faction ; they took up the book and laid it down again. 
Do you ever reprint French books, or ever get them translated ? 
By very far the most delightful work that I have read for many 
years is Sainte-Beuve’s “ Causeries du Lundi,” or his weekly feuille- 
tons in the “ Constitutionnel.” I am sure they would sell if there 
be any taste for French literature. It is so curious, so various, so 
healthy, so catholic iu its biography and criticism ; but it must be 
well done by some one who writes good English prose and knows 
well the literary history of France. Don’t trust women; they, 
especially the authoresses, are as ignorant as dirt. Just as I had got 
to this point, Mr. Willmot came to spend the evening, and very 
singularly consulted me about undertaking a series of English Por- 
traits Litteraires, like Sainte-Beuve’s former works. He will do it 
well, and I commended him to the charming “ Causeries,” and ad- 
vised him to make that a weekly article, as no doubt he could. It 
would only teU the better for the wide diffasion. He does, you 
know, the best criticism of The Times. I have most charming 


U‘U.i‘ra mmx ur. rrirnmn ana aoar Mr. WJiittior. His oordialitj is 
(k'lijjjhUul. (Itul bkiHM you. 

lOvui' youra, M. R. M. 

(N^o dato.) 

Nov(‘r, my di‘ar IVitMid, did I (‘xpt'c.i. to liko so well a man who 
ramo in your piano, tw I do like' Mr. Tiokuor. Ho is an admira]>lo 
porson, vory liko his ceaiHin in niind and maniUM’s, umuisbakably 
good. It i.M didigliUhl In luwir liiin lalk of you, and to fool tluit tlio 
Hort td'eddi'i* brotlnM‘hootl which a wtuiior paritior iriust oxonnso in a 
linn in in such lunuk Ib^ wnw ve'ry kind to little Harry, and Harry 
liken him nt\ti !o yoii. Vent know lu^ hml bnem slanoh in resisting 
all tlu^ advances of lU'ar Mr, who had askejd him if ho would 
not esuno to Jiiin, to wliicb Int had n'spondod by a sturdy “no I” 
lie (Mr. Tiekn»»r) mum luua? on Hal unlay with tho dear Honnoohg 
(N. Il, I kevo him lad ter than e'ver), and tho Kiugsloys mot him, 
Mr, Ilavvlhoriu’ was to havts eonie, hut (S)nl(l not h*avo Liv(*rpaol so 
soon, see that is a pk'asune to {'{jnii', He^ will toll yon that all is ar- 
rangctl t»>r printing with (lolhurn's sneei'SHors, Hurst and Blaokott, 
two se'parale' weerks, tine ]dayH anti drmnatit) soonoa formitig one, 
tin' Htejri<‘s to Ik‘ headeul hy a hnig tab', of wdiitdi I havo always had 
the ielea in my lanul, tt» form almost a noved, God grant mo strength 
to do mysidr and my pnhiislu'rs jnstietu’n that story ! This whole 
rdliiir springH from the* Ikiiey wliitdi Mr. Htumach has taken toliavotho 
(tlays printed in a erdleetisl rorin during rriy lidd-irne, for I had always 
felt tlmi (hey woukl \m so prinhnl rdhu* my dt'ath, so that thoireom- 
Itjg emt ncm* simuiim Ice nu' a wert of aufU’hrreniHin. Tho ouo eortain 
jdeuiMun* that I slndl derive (roJU this arrangeunent will ho, liavinginy 
name' and ymirs joined logt'ther in the Ameriean edition, for wo re- 
serve the* early idieets. Ncjihing (Wt'i* V('X(m 1 mo ho much the other 
hook met being in Vcair limuls. That svan Mr. fault, for, stiff 

m Ih'nthw is, Mr, liemioeb would have managed him Of a 

rerlninty mv first, stnmg inlentst in Ameudean poetry sprang from 
r|f*ar Hr. HoImm'sV exrfuisite little piece of snenory painting, wliioh ho 
dfdivf’rt'd where bis fiiflnT harl Insm ednented. Von sent mo that, 
find thus made the rrimniship hetw(?en Dr. Tlolrnes and me ; and 
nrnv yon are yoiirst*ir---you, my dtiarast Ainerii^au Adond — deliv- 
ering an addrr'ss at the grtiiitc'Mt Ameriean tTinviirsity. It is a groat 
ltont»r, and one , . . . 

I »nji|Hwe Mr. Tieknnr tells you the honk-nows? Tho most strik- 
ing work for ymm is “ Haydon’s Life.’’ I lu^pe yon have n'printed 
It, for it k mm\ not only of a run, but of a durable suecess. You 


a task Ihul hd niurli knnwkulgf' whii'li I’nukl only lu' pim- 

l»y tMH‘ liviu}>( in llu' urlist wnrkl atuf, in know wh<« wiw 
dead and wlm alivt', and Mr, Tnin T ‘v l^r has dum* i( ndmiraMv*. I 
h^ad (ha lM>uk Iwifo jJvtT, at) prnlniuid was luy in ii. In Inn 

\*arly 1 iiantl lo Ih' a wirt nf aatnl v-valvn Ih llial nJtJtMU apirit, 

^luisl, likn Hfiivfiiutt) (’t‘llihi kntli in pnii innl htn^nt’ and }»nra«»n. 
Unr tlnar Mr, llfiiiinfh wan thn pn)vi«k*rici’ n(’ Ins IhIit yrai H. *rht‘y 
((‘11 nu' that that. pnwt'Hhl work ha;s nntirt'iv liip Mali* nf 

Mn(H't‘'H liilh, which, all tiiHtd and tawdry ru|w, tin|?ht Imvt* 1 h‘cu 
■ vvi’il.t.cu hy a nniirt m^waiiiaii nr a cunrl inillmcr, I wmidcr \vliclht*r 
they will [irint tin' oilier vtduim'.s; thr llu’ fhnr mil ilii*y have 
given Miu Mnnrt' three tliiitiHand jminids. A hml nct'iinnt Mr. Tn|)» 
per given of — , Fancy Ids cniictdi.l When Mr. Tiipper praiscil 
a paanage in one of hin pneinn, lit* f^niik “ ll I had kimwit ymi hked 
it, I would iiave oiiuMed lhat pmwvgi* in iny new inh!i«»n," and hn 
ha« doiu' Ht) hy pimHagen prabtctl hy persimn id' (iu4te, cni ihnm ont 
hadily ami led the Ki'iiliuieeH hethre mal adt»r to join lht*inm'lvrs htiw 
tlu*y couhk W'liat. a hntl lignre your I'scMstlent and Mr. tnii, 
at tiu» tipiuniig til* yonr Kxhihitiim I I am Mirry tor , for, ah 
though ht* liHH ipiiie (orgotlnn im* wince hm aiinl'a luuik came onl^ 
ho onet* Htuyivl three wt‘ekn with uh, and 1 liketl him. Well. mi many 
of hin ettuiilrynien are ovt‘r«gootl to int% lhat 1 may wtdl turgsve oim 
noliLavy innlance of rorgeirnlncM^ I Make my hive to all my dear 
IVIonilH at Honton ami (’auihridge. Tell Mra. 8parkn how dearly I 
should have liketl to havi* htum at htT iside on Thnmday. 1‘ell 
Br, nahtu*®! that his kiml apprtdmtion t»r Ititm/J is tme of my t*n“ 
oouragetrunitu in this new tnlitiom I had a long talk ahout him with 
Mr, Tieknor, and n‘joice to find him young. Thank Mr. Whipple 
again and again for his kindness. 

Ever yours, M. U. M, 

I Hells*#. I 

M’f tiry okau Frikno : Mr. flillanl (whom T idiall he delighltnl 
to see if he eorne to Englaml and will let me know when he ran get 
hen*) — Mr. Ilillartl has just put into vernemy ow*n leehngs ahout 
you, It is the one eomthrl iMdonging tu the hard work »-f the« 
im Viotiks (for hestdes the Driunatic Wotks m two llih-k vtiUuues, 
ihire ara prom< Mt4»ries in two also, ami I Itiiveone long tide, almost a 
tiOYd, to write), it b the one oornfort tif this lirhor that / shall 
our niwnei together on one page, t have just finished a long go#, 
siping preto of diirty or Forty pagi^s t»i the Braimifse Work^ 



wuica IS mncn more an autoDiograpny than the KecoUections, and 
which I have tried to make as amusing as if it were ilhnatured. 
That work is dedicated to our dear Mr. Eennoch, another consola- 
tion. I sent the dedication to dear Mr. Ticknor, but as his letter of 
adieu did not reach me till two or three days after it was written, 
and I am not- quite sure that I recollected the number in Pater- 
noster Row, I shall send it to you here. “ To Prancis Bennoch, Esq., 
who blends in his life great public services with the most genial 
private hospitality ; who, munificent patron of poet and of painter, 
is the first to recognize every talent except his own, content to be 
beloved where others claim to be admired ; to him, equally valued 
as companion and as friend, these volumes are most respectfully and 
affectionately inscribed by the author.” I write from memory, but 
if this be not it, it is very like it, (and I beg you to believe that 
my preface is a little better English than this agglomeration of 
“ its.”) 

Mr. Kingsley says that Alfred Tennyson says that Alexander 
Smith’s poems show fancy, but not imagination ; and on my repeat- 
ing this to Mrs. Browning, she said it was exactly her impression. 
For my part I am struck by the extravagance and the total want 
of finish and of constructive power, and I am in hopes that ulti- 
mately good will come out of evil, for Mr. Kingsley has written, he 
tells me, a paper called “ Alexander Pope and Alexander Smith,” 
and Mr. Willmott, the powerful critic of The Times, takes the same 
view, he tells me, and will doubtless put it into print some day 
or other, so that the carrying this bad school to excess will work 

for good. By the way, Mr. , whose Imogen is so beautiful, 

sent me the other day a terrible wild affair in that style, and I 
wrote him a frank letter, which my sincere admiration for what he 
does well gives me some right to do. He has in him the making of 
a great poet ; but, if he once take to these obscurities, he is lost. I 
hope I have not offended him, for I tliiok it is a real talent, and I feel 
the strongest interest in him. My young friend, James Payn, went 
a fortnight or three weeks ago to Lasswade and spent an evening 
with Mr. De Quincey. He speaks of him just as you do, marvel- 
lously fine in point of conversation, looking like an old beggar, but 
with the manners of a prince, “if,” adds James Payn, “we may 
understand by tliat all tlmt is intelligent and courteous and charm- 
ing.” (I suppose he means such manners as our Emperor’s.) He 
began by saying that his life was a mere misery to him from nerves, 
and that he could only render it endurable by a serai-inebriation 
with opium. (I always thought he had not left opium off.) .... 

15 V 



a task that required so much knowledge which could only be pos' 
sessed by one living, in the artist world noio, to know who was 
dead and who alive, and Mr. Tom Taylor has done it admirably. I 
read the book twice over, so profound was my interest in it. In his 
Barly days, I used to be a sort of safety-valve to that ardent spirit, 
most like Benvenuto Cellini both in pen and tongue and person. 
Our dear Mr. Bennoch was the providence of his later years. They 
tell me that that powerful work has entirely stopped the sale of 
Moore s Life, which, all tinsel and tawdry rags, might have been 
written by a court newsman or a court milliner. I wonder whether 
they will print the other six volumes ; for the four out they have 
given Mrs. Moore three thousand pounds. A bad account Mr. Tup- 

per gives of . Fancy his conceit I When Mr. TupjDer praised 

a passage in one of his poems, he said, “ If I had known you liked 
it, I would have omitted that passage in my new edition,” and he 
has done so by passages praised by persons of taste, cut them out 
bodily and left the sentences before and after to join themselves how 

they could. What a bad figure yoiir President and Mr. cut 

at the opening of your Exhibition I I am sorry for , for, al- 

though he has quite forgotten me since his aunt’s book came out, 
he once stayed three weeks with us, and I liked him. Well, so many 
of his countrymen are over-good to me, that I may well forgive one 
solitary instance of forgetfulness 1 Make my love to all my dear 
friends at Boston and Cambridge. Tell Mrs. Sparks how dearly I 
should have liked to have been at her side on the Thursday. Tell 
Dr. Holmes that his kind approbation of Rienzi is one of my en- 
couragements in this new edition. I had a long talk about him with 
Mr. Ticlmor, and rejoice to find him so young. Thank Mr.' Whipple 
again and again for his kindness. 

Ever yours, M. R. M. 

(No date.) 

Mt very dear Friend : Mr. Hillard (whom I shall be delighted 
to see if he come to England and will let me know when he can get 
here) — Mr. Hillard has just put into verse my own feelings about 
you. It is the one comfort belonging to the hard work of these 
iufo books (for besides the Dramatic Works in two thick volumes, 
there are prose stories in two also, and I have one long tale, almost a 
novel, to write), — it is the one comfort of this labor that I shall see 
our names together on one page. I have just finished a long gos- 
siping preface of thirty or forty pages to the Dramatic Works^ 


wuitsji IS mucn more an autooiograptiy than the Recollections, and 
wliicli I have tried to make as amusing as if it were ill-natured. 
That work is dedicated to our dear Mr. Bennoch, another consola- 
tion. I sent the dedication to dear Mr. Ticlmor, but as his letter of 
adieu did not reach me till two or three days after it was written, 
and I am not. quite sure that I recollected the number in Pater- 
noster Row, I shall send it to you here. “ To Francis Bennoch, Esq., 
who blends in his life great public services with the most genial 
private hospitality ; who, munijicent patron of poet and of painter, 
is the first to recognize every talent except his own, content to be 
beloved where others claim to be admired ; to him, equally valued 
as companion and as friend, these volumes are most respectfully and 
affectionately inscribed by the author.” I write from memory, but 
if this be not it, it is very like it, (and I beg you to believe that 
my preface is a little better English than this agglomeration of 
“ its.”) 

Mr. Kingsley says that Alfred Tennyson says that Alexander 
Smith’s poems show fancy, but not imagination ; and on my repeat- 
ing this to Mrs. Browning, she said it was exactly her impression. 
For my part I am struck by the extravagance and the total want 
of finish and of constructive power, and I am in hopes that ulti- 
mately good will come out of evil, for Mr. Kingsley has written, he 
tells me, a paper called “ Alexander Pope and Alexander Smith,” 
and Mr. Willmott, the powerful critic of The Times, takes the same 
view, he tells me, and will doubtless put it into print some day 
or other, so that the carrying this had school to excess will work 

for good. By the way, Mr. , whose Imogen is so beautiful, 

sent mo the other day a terrible wild affair in that style, and I 
wrote him a frank letter, which my sincere admiration for what he 
does well gives me some right to do. He has in him the making of 
a groat poet ; but, if he once take to these obscurities, he is lost. I 
hope I have not offended him, for I tliink it is a real talent, and I feel 
the strongest interest in him. My young friend, James Payn, went 
a fortnight or three weeks ago to Lasswade and spent an evening 
with Mr. Do Quincey. He speaks of him just as you do, marvel- 
lously fine in point of conversation, looking like an old beggar, but 
with the manners of a prince, “if,” adds James Payn, “we may 
understand by tliat all that is intelligent and courteous and charm- 
ing.” (I suppose he means such manners as our Emperor’s.) He 
began by saying that his life was a mere misery to him from nerves, 
and that he could only render it endurable by a semi-inebriation 
with opium. (I always thought he had not left opium off.) .... 
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talked frankly about the book, exculpating Mr. Atkinson and taking 
all the blame to herself. She asked if I had read it, and on finding 
that I had not, said, “It was better so.” There are fine points 
about Harriet Martineau. Mrs. Browning is positively crazy 
about the spirit-rappings. She believes every story, European or 
American, and says our Emperor consults the mediums, which I 
disbelieve. 

The above was written yesterday. To-day has brought me a 
charming letter from Miss De Quincey. She has been very ill, but 
is now back at Lasswade, and longing most earnestly to persuade 
her father to return to G-rasmere. Will she succeed ? She sends 
me a charming message from a brother Erancis, a young physician 
settled in India, She says that her sister told her her father was in 
bad spirits when talkmg to Mr. Payn, which perhaps accounts for 
his confessing to the continuing the opium-eating. 

Mr. brought me some proofs of his new volume of poems. 

I tliinlc that if he will take pains he will be a real poet. But it ia 
so difficult to get young men to believe tliat correcting and ro-cor- 
recting is necessary, and he is a most cliarmmg person, and so gets 
spoiled. I spoil him myself, God forgive me 1 although I advise him 
to the best of my power. No signs of Mr. Hawthorne yeti 
Heaven bless you, my dear friend. 

Ever faithfully yours, M. R. M. 

October, 1858. 

My vert dear Friend: I cannot thank you enough for tlio two 
charming books which you have sent me. I enclose a letter lor the 
author of this very remarkable book of Italian travel, and I have 
written to dear Mr. Hawthorne myself 

Since I wrote to you, dea.T' Mr. Bennoch sent to me to look out 
what letters I could find of poor Hay don’s. I was half killed by 
the operation, all my sins came upon me ; for, lulling my conscience 
by carelessness about bills and receipts, and by answering almost 
every letter the clay it comes, I am in other respects utterly careless, 
and my great mass of correspondence goes where fate and K de- 

cree. We had five great chests and boxes, two huge hampers, fifteen 
or sixteen baskets, and more drawers than you would believe the 
house could hold, to look over, and at last disinterred sixty-five. I did 
not dare read them for fear of the dust, but I have no doubt they 
will be most valuable, for his letters were matchless for talent and 
spirit I hope you have reprinted the Life ; if so, of course you will 


jjuuiisil uuc v^uinispuuut-nctj. siy me way, iL is a curious speci- 
men of the little care our highest people have for poetry of the 
school, that Vice-Chancellor Wood, one of the most accom- 
plished men whom I have ever known, a bosom friend of Ma- 
caulay, was with me last week, and had never heard of Alexander 
Smith. 

I continue terribly lame, and with no chance of amendment till 
the spring, when you will come and do me good. Besides the lame- 
ness, I am also miserably feeble, ten years older than when you saw 
me last. I am working as well as I can, but very slowly. I send 
you a proof of the Preface to the Dramatic Works (not knowing 
whether they have sent you the sheets, or when they mean to bring 
it out). The few who have seen this Introduction like it. It tells 
the truth about myself and says no ill of other people. G-od bless 
you, dear friend. Say everything forme to all friends, not forgetting 
Mr. Ticknor. 

Ever yours, M. R. M. 

SWAILOWFIELD, NovQmber 8 , 1868 . 

Mr VERT DEAR Eriend ,* Your letters are always delightful to me, 
even when they are dated Boston ; think what they will be when 
they are dated London. In my last I sent you a very rough proof 
of my Preface (I think Mr. Hurst means to call it Introduction), 
which you will find autobiographical to your heart’s content ; I hope 
you will like it. To-day I enclose the first rough draft of an ac- 
count of my first impression of Haydon. Don’t print it, please, be- 
cause I suppose they mean it for a part of tlie Correspondence when 
It shall be published. I looked out for those sixty-five long letters 
of Haydon’s, — as long, perhaps, each, as half a dozen of mine to 
you, — and doubtless I have many more, but I was almost blinded 
by the dust in hunting up those, my eyes having been very tender 
since I was shut up in a smoky room for twenty-two weeks last 
winter. I find now that Messrs. Longman have postponed the pub- 
lication of the Correspondence in die fear that it would injure the 
sale of the Memoirs, the book having had a great success here. By 
the enclosed, which is as true and as like as I could make it, you will 
see that he was a very brilliant and charming person. I believe that 
next to having been heart-broken by the committee and the heart- 
lessness of his pupil , and enraged by the passion for that miser- 

able little wretch, Tom Thumb, that the real cause of his suicide 
was to get his family provided for. It succeeded. By one way and 
another they had £> 440 a year between the four ; but although the 
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selfish wretch that was 

My tragedies are printed, and the dramatic scenes, forming, with 
the preface, two volumes of above four hundred pages each. But 
I don’t think they are to come out till the prose work, and that is 
not a quarter finished. I am always a most slow and laborious 
writer (that Preface was written tliree times over throughout, and 
many parts of it five or six), and of course my ill health does not 
improve my powers of composition. This wet summer and autumn 
have been terribly against me. I am lamer even than when Mr. 
Ticknor saw me, and sometimes cannot even dip the pen in the 
ink without holding it in my left hand. Thank Grod my head is 
spared, and my heart is, I think, as young as ever. 

I had a letter to-day from Mr. Ohorley ; he has been staying all 
the autumn with Sir William Molesworth, now a Cabinet Minister, 
but he complains terribly about his own health, notwithstanding he 
has a play coming out at the Olympic, which Mr. Wigan has taken. 
Mrs. Kingsley, a most sweet person, has a cough which has forced 
them to send her to the sea. You shall be sure to see both him and 
Mr. Willmott if I can compass it; but we live, each of us, seven 
miles apart, and these country clergymen are so tied to their parish 
that they are difficult to catch. However, they both come to see 
me whenever they can, and we must contrive it. You will like both 
in different ways. Mr. Willmott is one of the most agreeable men 
in the world, and Mr. Kingsley is charming. I have another dear 
fnend, not an author, whom I prefer to either, — Hugh Pearson. 
He made for himself a collection of Be Quincey, when a lad at 
Oxford, You would like him, I think, better than anybody ; but he 
too is a country clergyman, living eight miles off. Poor Mr. Horton I 
His letters were charming. He is connected in my mind with Mrs. 
Hemans, too, to whom he was so kind. You must say everything 
for me to dear Mrs. Sparks. I seem most ungrateful to her, but I 
really have little power of writing letters just now. Did I tell 

you that Mr. sent me a poem called , which I am very 

sorry that he ever wrote. It has shocked Mr. Bennoch even 
more than it did me. You must get him to write more poems 

like . A young friend of mine has brought out a little volume 

in which there is striking evidence of talent; but none of these 
young writers take pains. How very pretty is that scrap on a 
country church I Mrs. Browning is at Florence, but is going to 
Rome. She says that your countryman, Mr. Story, has made a 
charming statuette, I think of Beethoven, or else of Mendelssohn, 


vviiiuu uu^iiu Lu liiiuvc ms icpuiiiiiuri. csne is crazy aDoui meaiuras. 
She says (but I have not heard it elsewhere) that Thackeray and 
Dickens are to winter at Rome, and Alfred Tennyson at Florence. 
Mrs. Trollope has quite recovered, and receives as usual. How full 
of beauty Mr. Hillard’s book is ! thank him for it again and again. 
Did I tell you that they are going to engrave a portrait of me by 
Haydon, now belonging to Mr. Bennoch, for the Dramatic Works ? 
God bless you, my very dear friend. Say everything for me to Mr. 
Ticknor and Dr. Holmes and Dr. Parsons, and all my friends in 
Boston. Little Henry grows a very sensible, intelligent boy, and is 
a great favorite at his school. He is getting on with French. 

Once more, ever yours, M. R. M. 

1854. 

(January, 1854.) 

Mt beloved Friend: They who correspond with sick people 
must be content to receive such letters as are sent from hospitals. 
For many weeks I have been wholly shut up in my own room, get- 
ting with exceeding difficulty from the bed to the fireside, quite 
unable to stir either in the chair or in the bed, but much less miser- 
able up than when in bed. The terrible cold of last summer did 
not allow me to gain any strength, so that although the fire in my 
room is kept up night and day, yet a severe attack of influenza 
came on and would have carried me off, had not Mr. May been so 
much alarmed at the state of the pulse and the general feebleness 
as to order me two tablespoonfuls of champagne in water once a 
day, and a teaspoonful of brandy also in water, at night, which 
undoubtedly saved my life. It is the only good argument for what 
is called teetotalism that it keeps more admirable medicines as med- 
icine ; for undoubtedly a wine-drinker, however moderate, would 
not have been brought round by the remedy which did me so much 
good. Miserably feeble I still am, and shall continue till May or 
June (if it please God to spare my life till then), when, if it be flue 
weather, Sam will lift me down stairs and into the pony-chaise, and 
I may get stronger. Well, in the midst of the terrible cough, which 
did not allow me to lie down in bed, and a weakness dilficult to 
describe, I finished “Atherton.” I did it against orders and against 
warning, because I had an impression that I should not live to com- 
plete it, and I sent it yesterday to London to dear Mr. Bennoch, so 
I suppose you will soon receive the sheets. Almost every line has 
been written three times over, and it is certainly the most cheerful 
and sunshiny story that was ever composed in such a state of help- 
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cliest not only rondcjrod tho oou^h torriidi^ (Unit, tlinuk Und, 
noarly gono now), b\ii, niakt‘s Iho }>i>si!ion uf writing tnu' nf 
miaory. God grant yon may iiki' liiia story 1 I ahull at loast suy 
in tho Prcracc that it will givo nio tuio ploivsuro, that, of having in 
tho American titlo-pago tho uaiiioa oT dear IViomlu nudod with 
mino. Mind I don’t know wlud.hor (lu^ sttn'v hi* gnnd or had. I 
only answer Tor its having tlio youtliiiilnosM whioh Vtnj likod in iho 
preface bo tho plays. Wtill, (huuvst friend, jnst when I wuh a! flu* 
worst caino your lottur about the duidvM mid the dnekn ihetnwidvou, 
Never wore birds so wolcenie. My frieinl, Mr. May, I he rleverest 
and most admirable person whom I know in this ni-jghhorliood, 
refuses all fees of any sort, and eome.s twelve niile^i to si-o me, when 
torn to piect 5 S by all tln^ gri‘at hdk round, ii'oin pure rnenddiip. 
Think how glad 1 was to Imvi^ siieh a dainty to oiler liim jusi wlien 
he had all his family gatlu'red about him at {'hristtnns. I thank 
you from tho bottom of my heart lor giving me tliis great piouMun*, 
infinitely greater than eating it mysidf wonitl have heon. They 
were delicious. How very, very good you are to me I 

Has Mrs. Craig written to yon to tell yon of her iimrringe? I 
will run the risk of n^judi I ion ami tell you that it is the ehnniiing 
Margaret Do Qiiincey, who has married the son of a 8i‘oteh neigh- 
bor. Holms purehasml land in Ireland, and they are ahoiii to live in 
Tipperary, — -a distriid. whii*h Irish )jeoph‘ tell me is loHiug repii” 
tation for being thi^ most disturlu‘d in Ireland, Imt kt*eping that for 
superior fertility. They are trying in regain a reputation for litera- 
ture in Edinburgh. Jolm Iluskin has been giving a dories of letMures 
on art there, and Mr. Kingsley four leelures on ihomduuda of Mm- 
andria. 

Nothing out of Parliamont has fur very long matU^ so i«trong li 
sensation as our doar Mr. Bonnoeh's evidence on the lamdou C kir-* 
poration. Tliroe leading articles in The Tinies piiid him Uii* highest 
compliments, and you know what that irnplit*s. I Imve myrndt* 
had several letters congratulating im^ on liaving ^liieh a (rmitd. 
Ah I the public qualities make but a part of thiit line and gf^niid 
oharaoter, although I firmly bi'litwe that the stnnigth in 
tial to tlie tenderness. I always [mtyou and him together, and it 
is one of the eompensatiouja of my old age to liavu meh 

Wends. 

Have you seenMattliew Araold’s poemi? They havti lints bits. 
The author is a son of Dr. Arnold. 

O-od bless you ! Bay ©varytlring for nm to my difw Amtriciatt 


Krs. Sparks, Mr. Taylor, Mr. Whij)ple, Mr. and Mrs. Willard, and 
Mr. Ticknor. Many, very many kappy years to them and to you. 

Always most affectionately yours, M. R. M. 

P. S. I enclose some slips to be pasted into books for my differ- 
ent American friends. If I have sent too many, you will know 
which to omit. I must add to the American preface a line expres- 
sive of my pleasure in joining my name to yours. I will send one 
jine here for fear of its not going. Mr. May says that those ducks 
were amongst the few things thoroughly deserving their reputation, 
holding the same place, as compared with our wild ducks, that tlie 
finest venison does to common mutton. I cannot tell you how 
much I thank you for enabling me to send such a treat to such a 
friend. You will send a copy of the prose book or the dramas, 
according to your own pleasure, only I should like the two dear 
doctors to have the plays. 

Sw^vLLOWFiELD, January 23, 1864. 

I have always to thank you for some kindness, dearest Mr. 
Fields, generally for many. How clever those magazines are, 
especially Mr. Lowell’s article, and Mr. Bayard Taylor’s graceful 
stanzas ! Just now I have to ask- you to forward the enclosed to 
Mr. Whittier. He sent me a charming poem on Burns, fall of ten- 
derness and hnrnanity, and the indulgence which the wise and good 
can so well afford, and which only the wisest and best can show to 
their erring brethren. I rejoice to hear that he is getting well 
again. I myself am weaker and more helpless every day, and the 
rheumatic pain in the chest increases so rapidly, and makes writing 
so difficult, even the writing such a note as this, tliat I cannot be 
thankful enough for having finished “ Atherton,” for I am sure I could 
not write it now. There is some chance of my getting better in 
the summer, if I caji be got into the air, and that must be by being 
let down in a chair through a trap-door, like so much railway lug- 
gage, for there is not the slightest power of helping myself left in 
me, — nothing, indeed, but the good spirits which Shakespeare gave 
to Horatio, and Hamlet envied him. Dearest Mr. Bennoch has 
made me a superb present, — two portraits of our Emperor and his 
fair wife. He all intellect, — never was a brow so full of thought; 
siie all sweetness, — such a mouth was never seen, it seems waiting 
to smile. The beauty is rather of expression tlian of feature, which 
is exactly what it ought to be 


M. R. M. 


My dear Friend : Long before this time, you will, I hoj^e, have 
received the sheets of “Atherton.” It has met with an enthusiastic 
reception from the English press, and certainly the friends who 
have written to me on the subject seem to prefer the tale which 
fills the first volume to anything that I have done. I hope you 
wiH hke it, — I am sure you will not detect in it the gloom of a sick- 
chamber. Mr. May holds out hopes that the summer may do me 
good. As yet the spring has been most unfavorable to invalidKS, 
being one combined series of east-wind, so that instead of getting 
better I am every day weaker than the last, unable to see more 
than one person a day, and quite exhausted by half an hour’s con- 
versation. I hope to be a little better before your arrival, dearest 
friend, because I must see you ; but any stranger — even Mr. Haw- 
thorne — is quite out of the question. 

You may imagine how kind dear Mr. Bennoch has been all 
through this long trial, next after John Buslcin and his admirable^ 
father the kindest of all my friends, and that is saying much. 

Grod bless you. Love to all ray friends, poets, prosers, and the 

dear , who are that most excellent thing, readers. I wonder if 

you ever received a list of people to whom to send one or other of 
my works? I wrote such with little words in my own hand, but 
writing is so painful and difficult, and I am always so uncertain of 
your getting my letters, that I cannot attempt to send another. 
There was one for Mrs. Sparks. I am sure of liking Dr. Parsons’s 
book, — quite sure. Once again, God bless youl Little Henry 
grows a nice boy. 

Ever most affectionately yours, M. R. M. 

SWALLOWFIELD, July 12, 1864. 

Dearest Mr. Fields : Our excellent friend Mr. Bennoch will 
have told you from how painful a state of anxiety your most wel- 
come letter relieved us. You have done quite right, my beloved 
friend, in returning to Boston. The voyage, always so trying to 
you, would, with your health so deranged, have been most danger- 
ous, and next year you will find all your friends, except one, as 
happy to see and to welcome you. Even if you had arrived now 
our meeting would have been limited to minutes. Dr. Parsons wiU 
teU you that fresh feebleness in a person so long tried and so aged 
(sixty-seven) must have a speedy termination. May Heaven pro- 
long your valuable life, dear friend, and grant that you may be as 
happy yourself as you have always tried to render others ! 



X lujuiue to near wiiat you ten me oi jfitnerton. Here me 
reception lias been most warm and cordial. Every page of it was 
written three times over, so that I spared no pains, but I was 
nearly killed by the terrible haste in which it was finished, and I do 
believe that many of the sheets were sent to me without ever being 
read in the office. I have corrected one copy for the third English 
edition, but I cannot undertake such an effort again, so, if (as I ven- 
ture to believe) it be destined to be often reprinted by you, you 
must correct it from ihat edition. I hope you sent a copy to Mr. 
Whittier from me. I had hoped you would bring one to Mr. Haw- 
thorne and Mr. De Quincey, but I must try what I can do with Mr. 
Hurst, and must depend on you for assuring these valued friends 
tliat it was not neglect or ingratitude on my part. 

Mr. Boner, my dear and valued friend, wishes you and dear Mr. 
Ticknor to print his “ Chamois-Hunting ” from a second edition which 
Chapman and Hall are bringing out. I sent my copy of the work 
to Mr. Bennoch when we were expecting you, that you might see 
it. It is a really excellent book, full of interest, with admirable 
plates, which you could have, and, speaking in your interest, as 
much as in his, I firmly believe that it would answer to you in 
money as well as in credit to bring it out in America. Also Mrs. 
Browning (while in Italy) wrote to me to inquire if you would 
like to bring out a new poem by her, and a new work by her hus- 
band, I told her that I could not doubt it, but that she had better 
write duplicate letters to London arid to Boston. Our poor little 
boy is here for his holidays. His excellent mother and step-father 
have nursed me rather as if they had been my children than ray 
servants. Everybody has been most kind. The champagne, which 
1 believe keeps me alive, is dear Mr. Bennoch’s present ; but you 
wiU understand how ill I am when I tell you that my breath is so 
much affected by the slightest exertion that I cannot bear even to 
be lifted into bed, but have spent the last eight nights sitting up, 
with my feet supported on a leg-rest. This from exhaustion, not 
from disease of the lungs. 

Give the enclosed to Dr. Parsons. You know what I have 
always thought of his genius. In my mind no poems ever crossed 
the Atlantic which approached his stanzas on Dante and on the 
death of Webster, and yet you have great poets too. Think how 
glad and proud I am to hear of the honor he has done me. I wish 
you had transcribed the verses. 

God bless you, my beloved friend 1 Say everything for me to all 
my dear friends, to Dr. Parsons, to Dr. Holmes, to Mr, Whittier, to 
I** * 
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Sparks, and abovo all to Uio oxcolbnl Mr. Tiokuur ami ilm dt^ur 

W 8. 

Ever yours, M. It. M, 

SWAUOwnsu), July 2B, 1H54:. 

My very dear Friend: This is a sort of |)OHts(M’i|)t. to my last, 
•written instantly on the roeciiptof yours and himiI. tliroui^h Mr. — — . 
I hope you received it, lev he is so iiupeiumm that I always a liule 
doubt his care; at least it was wluni scait ihrtnigli him that tiu* loss 
of letters to and fro took plaec^. However, I tMijoimul him to bo 
careful this time, and ho asHiirtul me that ht^ wjis so, 

Tho purport of this Is to add the name of my IriiMid, Mr, Willmott, 
to tho authors who wish for the advantage^ of your linn lus tlu'ir 
American publishers. I have bugged him to write to ytui IdmKuK) 
and I hope lie has done so, or that he will do so, But lu* is nfaying 
at llichmond with sick relatives, and I am not sim'. Vou kiu»w 
his works, of ef>uim They am h(seoming mom and more popular 
in England, and he is writing better and InUler, T)u» host critical 
articles in The Times am by him. Ilo is tauinenlly a scholar, ami 
yet full of amuulote of the moat atunsing sort, with a nunnory like 
Scott, and a charming Imhit of applying Id.s knowicilgc, I tin writ- 
ings beconio mom and mom liko his talk, and I am t'oididciit that 
you would fmd his works not only irumt creditahk*, hut most prodt- 
able. I would not rccomimmd you to each ollic^r if it wert^ not for 
your mixtual advantage, so fur ns my ptjor judgnnmt goi's. On thn 
26tl) my Dramatic Works oi’o to be publishoil hem, I hope they 
have sent you tho ahoeU, 

I havo not hoard yet fVorn any American (Vicuul, exccjit your 
dolightdd letter and one jOotn Graoa Grcumwotul, but I hopc^ I shall. 
I prisjo tlio good word of such persons m Drs. Pawms and llolmos 
and Professor Longfellow and John Whittier and many others. I 
am still very ill. 

The Brownings remain this year in Italy. If it bo vi^ry ImL tii«y 
will go for a month or two to tho Baths of Imcca, bnt their home 
ia Floroiico. She has taken a fancy to an American fcmiali? wndptor, 
---a girl of twenty-two, — a pupil of (Hbsun’s, •who gt)es with the 
rest of tlie (Vatemity of the studio to bmakftist and dine at a 
and yet keeps her oharaotar. Also she believe^’ in all yonr mppinga. 

G-od be with you, my very dear fViond, I Biiit you are quite 
recovered. 

Always aflfeotionately youra, M. li M, 


Mt dear Me. Fields : Mr. Bayard Taylor having sent me a most 
interesting letter, but no address, I trouble you with my reply. 
Read it, and you will perhaps understand that I am declining day by 
day, and that, humanly speaking, the end is very near. Perhaps 
there may yet be time for an answer to this 

I believe that one reason for your not quite understanding my ill- 
ness is, that you, if you have seen long and great sickness at all, which 
is doubtful, have seen it with an utter prostration of the mind and the 
spirits, — that your women are languid and querulous, and never 
dream of bearing up against bodily evils by an effort of the mind. 
Even now, when half an hour’s visit is utterly forbidden, and half 
that time leaves me panting and exhausted, I never mention (except 
forced into it by your evident disbelief) my own illness either in 
speaking or writing, — never, except to answer Mr. May’s questions, 
or to join my beloved friend, Mr. Pearson, in thanking Grod for the 
visitation which I humbly hope was sent in his mercy to draw me 
nearer to him ; may he grant me grace to use it ! — for the rest, 
whilst the intelligence and the sympathy are vouchsafed to rne, I 
will write of others, and give to my friends, as far as in me lies, the 
thoughts which would hardly be more worthily bestowed on my 
own miserable body. 

You will be sorry to find that the poor Talfourds are likely to be 
very poor. A Reading attorney has run away, cheating half the 
town. He has carried off £ 4,000 belonging to Lady Talfourd, and 
she herself tells my friend, William Harness (one of her kindest 
friends), that that formed the principal part of the Judge’s small 
savings, and, together with the sum for which he had insured his life 
(only £ 5,000), was all which they had. How there are five young 
people, — his children, — the widow and an adopted niece, seven in 
all, accustomed to every sort of luxury and indulgence. The only 
glimpse of hope is, that the eldest son held a few briefs on circuit 
and went through them creditably; but it takes many years in 
England to win a barrister’s reputation, and the poorer our young 
men are the more sure they are to marry. Add the strange fact 
that since the father’s death (he having reserved liis copyrights) not 
a single copy of any of his books has been sold ! A fortnight ago I 
had a great fright respecting Miss Martineau, which still continues. 
James Payn, who is living at the Lakes, and to whom she has been 
most kind, says he fears she will be a great pecuniary sufferer by 

. I only hope that it is a definite sum, and no general security 

or partnership, — even that will be bad enough for a woman of her 


agG, ana so nnni a woriuT, wiui inionutHi w j.nu 

obsorvti llu'Ho aro only frars^ I kmui nothing. Tlu^ Hrowninga aro 
dotaimal in Italy, hIio tolls nio, Tor want, ol* moiu'y, niitl rminol I'vori 
got to Luooa, This is iny ba<l ju^wh, — 0, and it is very luul that 
awo(^t Mrs. Kingsloy mimt stay two yt'ars in Dt^voimhire ninl c'luiuot 
coiru) liotno. I oxpoei. to soo him thin week. John Huskiji is with 
his fatlu^r and mother in Bwily.erland, ooimUmtly sending mo tokeim 
of rricudship. Kvorybody writew or wauls or <unne.s; nevtw was 
8uah kindnem Tho lUninoelm are in Mrotlaud. Ih* wnuln mu 
channlng lottura, having, I believe, at lant dist^ovenMl what twtny 
one cdso has known long. IhMnoinlKT mo to Mr. Tu’knor. Hay 
every thing to my Athenian friendH all, oHpuc'.inlly to Dr, llolmoa 
and Dr. l^araotiH, 

ISver, door friend, your anec^tiotmto 

M. R. M. 

Utl, 

My YKRY DKAn FniKNfi) : Tour most kind and inttnn'sting letter him 
jimfc arrived, Avith one IVoin our gootl IVieml, Mr. Heniineh. umionneing 
tho roe(‘ipL of the X 50 hill fm* “ AthtM‘ton.” More vveleomu c»vtm 
as a sign of tho proHjundty of llu' hook in n cMUinlry where I have 
so many friouda and wlimh I have always loved ho well, than im 
inomsy, although in that way it is a far greater (uunlort than you 
probably guess, this viny lung and vt^ry Hitvon^ illnesH tihhging mo to 
keep a third maid-wu’vanU 1 get no nleep, -not on an iiverngo an 
hour a night, — «and require perpetual elmugt' tjf poHlnn^ In pna’enfc 
tho akin giving way still nu»ro than it doim, ami forming what wo 
omphatieally call bed-Hori's, altlumgh 1 sit up night and day, and 
have no other relkd' than tliu being, U) a alight extent, Khided ihnw 
ono pOHition to another in tho {‘hair that I luwertpiil. Ih'Hides thi«, 
there aro many other axpenHos* I tell ytnj thin, dear IVituul, that 
Mr. Titjkuor and yourself may Imvc^ the HatiHlaeticm of knowing tlmh 
hcHuluH all that you have done lor many years for my gratifleatian, 
you liav{3 boon of Huhstantial use in this c’mergeiu*y. In spite of 
all this illueas, alitor being ho entirely givcm over tlmt tlear Mr, 
Pemraon, leaving mo a numth ago to tnwel with Arthur Blauley 
for. a month, took a final Icmvo of me, I Imve yet rc^vived greatly 
during those last throe weeks. I owe Una, imdep iVovidem’e, to 
nay admiralilo fViond, Mr. May, who, instead of abaruloning the 
stranded ship, an k common in thw! owch, hm cantinuecl, Mthmigh 
six mllm of, and driving four pair of horm^ a day, ay, and whila 
himself hapebM of my oas®, to vkit me constantly and to watch 


if his own fame and fortune depended on the result. One kind 
but too sanguine friend, Mr. Bennoch, is rather over-hopeftd about 
this amendment, for I am still in a state in which the shghtest 
falling back would carry me off, and in which I can hardly think 
it possible to weather the winter. If that incredible contingency 
should arise, what a happiness it would be to see you in April 1 
But I must content myself with the charming little portrait you 
have sent me, which is your very self. Thank you for it over 
and over. Thank you, too, for the batch of notices on “Ather" 
ton.” .... 

Dr. Parsons’s address is very fine, and makes me still more desire 
to see his volume ; and the letter from Dr. Holmes is charming, so 
clear, so kind, and so good. If I had been a boy, I would have fol- 
lowed their noble profession. Three such men as Mr. May, Dr. 
Parsons, and Dr. Holmes are enough to confirm the predilection that 
I have always had for the art of healing. 

I have no good news to tell you of dear Mr. K . His sweet 

wife (Mr. Ticknor will remember her) has been three times at 
death’s door since he saw her here, and must spend at least two 
winters more at Torquay. But I don’t believe that he could stay 
here even if she were weU. Bramshill has fallen into the hands of 
a Puseyite parson, who, besides that craze, which is so flagrant as to 

have made dear Mr. K forbid him his pulpit, is subject to fits of 

raving madness, — one of those most dangerous lunatics whom an age 
(in which there is a great deal of false humanity) never shuts up until 
some terrible crime has been committed. (A celebrated mad-doctor 
said the other day of this very man, that he had homicidal mad- 
ness.”) You may fancy what such a Squire, opposing him in every 

way, is to the rector of the parish. Mr. K told me last winter 

that he was driving him mad, and I am fully persuaded that he would 
make a large sacrifice of income to exchange his parish. To make up 
for this, he is working himself to death, and I greatly fear that his 
excess of tobacco is almost equal to the opium of Mr. De Quincey. 
With his temperament this is foil of danger. He was only here for 
two or three days to settle a new curate, but he walked over to see 
me, and I will take care that he receives your message. His regard 
for me<is, I really believe, sincere and very warm. Eemember that 
aU this is in strict confidence. The kindness that people show to 
me is something surprising. I have not deserved it, but I receive it 
most gratefoUy. It touches one’s very heart. Will yon say every- 
thing for me to my many kind friends, too many to name ? I had a 


while I can hold a pen. G-od bless you. 

Ever yours, M, U. M. 

Oan you contrive to send a copy of your edition al ** Atlicrton ” 
to Mr. Hawthorne? Pray, dear ifriend, do il' yon oaii. 


(Vt'Uiiw m, IWA. 

Mt very dear Friend: I can hardly give you a gri'ati*r prunf 
of affection, than in telling you that your It'ttor lifyoHlorday anVcUnl 
me to tears, and that I thanked (ilod for it hunt, ni^dit in iny pmyerH; 
so much a mercy docs it seem to mu to he still belovei! by turn 
whom I have always loved so much. I thank you a limuKand 
for that letter and for the hook. 1 ctielost^ you my t»wn letter to 
dear Dr. Parsons. Road it heforo giving it t(» him. I c’oulil m% 
help being amused at his having appcMidcd my name itj a putmi ih 
some sort derogating from tluj fame of tlm (uily FrcucliiiifUi who ir 
worthy to bo named alter the present grc*at iiunmndi, I hojw I 
have not done wrong in confessing my faith. Utililiug baek an 
opinion is often as rnucli a falsehood as tlu^ iwJtmd untruth ilMtlf, and 
so I think it would ho here. Now we have the honk, do you re® 
member through whom you sent the notieeH? If ytm do, let itm 
know. You will aeo by my letter to Dr. ParsoiiH Umt - “ tlined 
here yesterday, under K — -=-’s auspifses, He invilml hinmelffor tUrt^is 
days, — luckily I have Mr. rcarsou to take care of him, ami i^till 
more luckily I told him IVankly yoiitonlay that thn*e tlayn would bo 
too much, for I had nearly died hist night of fatigue and exhau^ition 
and their consoquoncos. To-night I shall leave all b» my eharming 
fi*iend. There is nobody like John Ruskin bir rethiemtuit and elo- 
quence. You will be glad to hear that lie haa asked me for a letter 
to dear Mr. Bennooh to help him in his sehuols* of Art, — I mean 
with advice. This will, I hope, bring our dear friotid out of the 
-pet he is in, and into that whore I wish to Bm him, for Jiihn Htw- 
Idn must always fill the very highest position. Gad b)e«a yott idl, 
dear friends) 

Ever most affeotionately youm, M* li M. 

Love to all my Mends. 

You have given me a new motive for clinging to life by oomlng 
to England in April. Till thk pull-back yeitanlay, I wm Iwttar, 
although still ai5:aid of being lifted into bed, and with wnall hope 
of getting alive through the winter. God blew youl 



Hr VERT DEAR Friend : Another copy of dear Dr. Parsons’s 
DO ok has arrived, with a charming, most charming letter from liim, 
and a copy of your edition of Atherton.” It is very nicely got up 
indeed, the portrait the best of any engraving that has been made 
of me, at least, any recent engraving. May I have a few copies of 
that engraving when you come to England ? And if I should be 

gone, will you let poor K have one ? The only thing I lament 

in the American “Atherton ” is that a passage that I wrote to add to 
that edition has been omitted. It was to the purport of my having 
a peculiar pleasure in the prospect of that reprint, because few 
things could be so gratifying to me as to find my poor name con- 
joined with those of the great and liberal publishers, for one of 
whom I entertain so much respect and esteem, and for the other so 
true and so lively an affection. The little sentence was better 
turned much, but that was the meaning. IsTo doubt it was in one 
of my many missing letters. I even think I sent it twice, — I 
should greatly have liked that little paragraph to be there. May 
I ask you to give the enclosed to dear Dr. Parsons? There 
are noble lines in his book, which gains much by being known. 
Dear John Ruskin was here when it arrived, and much pleased with 
it on turning over the leaves, and he is the most fastidious of men. 
I must give him the copy. His praise is indeed worth having. I 
am as when I wrote last. Grod bless you, beloved friend. 

Ever yours, M. R. M. 

December 23, 1864. 

Your dear affectionate letter, dearest and kindest friend, would 
have given me unmingled pleasure had it conveyed a better account 
of your business prospects. Here, from what I can gather, and from 
the sure sign of all works of importance being postponed, the trade 
is in a similar state of depression, caused, they say, by this war, 
which but for the wretched imbecility of our ministers could never 
have assumed so alarming an appearance. Whether we shall re- 
cover from it, Grod only knows. My hope is in Louis Hapoleon; 
but that America will rally seems certain enough. She has elbow- 
room, and, moreover, she is not unused to rapid transitions from high 
prosperity to temporary difficulty, and so back again. Moreover, 
dear friend, I have faith in you. .... G-od bless you, my dear 
friend! May he send to both of you health and happiness and 
length of days, and so much of this world’s goods as is needful to 
prevent anxiety and insure comfort I have known many rich 


wonlth some (l(U'j) bhuik hIhuIow in m .sun^ to vvulk, m it in ti> follow 
tho bripfhli minshino. Ho I iiovor pray for nion) than Iho bluHaoti 
ononpfli for IhoHo wlioin I lovo 

And vory duarly do I lav(' niy Atnorionu frimnlM, — ytin beat of 
all^ — but all vory doarly, an I havo («auB(‘. Hay thia, plotUHo, to Dr. 
Parflona and Dr. Iloltnoa (admirini^^ their poeiiw w n Bort of touoh- 
stono of taHto with me, and very, V(*ry many .Hinnd lh«' ti*Mt well), 
and dear Bayard Taylor, a man HoundoKt ami .sweete.nt the mwer 
one gotfl to tho kornel, and good, kind Jtdin Whittier, \vht» baa tijo 
fervor of tho poet iugralUal into tlu* tougli tdd Qimker atoek, and 
Mr. Stoddard, and Mra. Llppineott, and Miu Hparkn, and the l’hilft« 
dolphla PootoBa, mid dear Mr. and Mr^. uml yoiir eapital 

oriticjfl and oratorH* Rennnnlu'r im‘ to all who iliiiik fif me; hntkcH'p 
tho ohoiooHfc UnulenieHH for yournelf and your wife. 

Do you know lUtwe hookn whieh pretend tik havt' been written 
fVom ono iuindred to two hurulrt'tl yearn ago, ** Mary PtiWidl’' 
(Milton's Gourtahip), “ Gherry and Violi’t," and the rent V Their faidfc 
is that they are too inueh alike. The funlioreH,^ (a Manning) 
sent mo Homo of them last wintt*r, with some ruoMl, intereHiing letlera. 
Timn for many montlm I eea-netl lumr iVom her, Imt a ftnv week« 
ago shu sent mo her new Ghrij^tman Imtik, — **Tlie ( tid t'heUea Him 
IIouso,” — and told moalie was dying of a rrighUhl inlennd emrH 
pltdnU She sunbra martyrilom, hut laair^ it like a mint, and her let- 
ters aro better Umu all (lie si'iiiionH in the w tahk May tbal grant 
mo tho same oheerful HubmiHsiun I I try ftir it nml pray that it Im 
granted, but I have noin^ of the enlhmda^tii^ glow of tlevotion, i^o 
real and so baautihd in Miss Manning, My faiili i« limidde and 
lowly, — not that I have tho slightest cloubt, ■— hut I eanmn get her 
rapturous assuranoo of aoeeptmieo, My iVieiul, William HarnoM. got 
mo to employ our kind little hdend, Mr. — to proeure fi>r him 
Judge Kdmonds’s “ Bpiritnalmm,'* Wlmt nn «Hliou» boiik it is I there 
is neither respiu^t for thti dead nor Uie living. Mrs, Hrtiwning be- 
lieves it all; so does Itulwer, wlm i« sumnimled by rnmliiniiM who 
summon his (lead tlaughter. U in too iVightful to talk about. Mr. 
May and Mr. Pearson both wked me to send It away, for fbar of it4 
Boisving upon my nerves, I get weaker and weaker, mid am Imeorno 
a more skokton. Ah, dear iVieml, come when you may, you will 
find only a grave at Bwallowtiold. Onoe again, Uod blt»i? you and 
yours I 


Ivtr yours, 


M. ft M. 


BARRY CORNWALL” 

AND SOME OF MIS FRIENDS. 


All i all are gone i the old familiar faces."*' 
CHARLES LAMB. 

“ Old Acquaintancey shall the nights 
You and I once talked together^ 

Be forgot like common things ? ” 


Idis thoughts half kid in golden dreams y 
Which make thrice fair the songs and streams 
^ Of Air and Earth:' 


Song shoidd breathe of scents and flowers ; 

Song should like a river flow ; 

Song should bring back scenes and hours 
That W6 lovedy — ahy lo7ig ago ! " 

BARRY CORNWALL. 




VII. 


«BAEET COEITWALL’’ 

AHD SOME OE HIS FRIENDS. 

T HEEE is no portrait in my possession more satisfac- 
tory than the small one of Barry Cornwall, made 
purposely for me in England, from life. It is a thor- 
oughly honest resemblance. 

I first saw the poet five-and-twenty years ago, in his 
own house in London, at l^o. 13 Upper Harley Street, 
Cavendish Square. He was then declining into the vale 
of years, but his mind was still vigorous and young. 
My letter of introduction to him was written by Charles 
Sumner, and it proved sufficient for the beginning of a 
friendship which existed through a quarter of a century. 
My last interview with him occurred in 1869. I found 
him then quite feeble, but full of his old kindness and 
geniality. His speech was somewhat difficult to follow, 
for he had been slightly paralyzed not long before ; but 
after listening to him for half an hour, it was easy to 
understand nearly every word he uttered. He spoke with 
warm feeling of Longfellow, who had been in London 
during that season, and had called to see his venerable 
friend before proceeding to the Continent. Was n’t it 
good of him,” said the old man, in his tremulous voice, 
“ to think of me, before he had been in town twenty-four 
hours?” He also spoke of his dear compardon, John 
Kenyon, at whose house we had often met in years past, 
and he called to mind a breakfast party there, saying 


alive of all wlio came together that happy morning j 

A few months ago,^ at tlui great age of lughty-.seven, 
Bryan Waller Proctor, familiarly ami hmumihly known in 
English literature Ibr sixty years jiasl as Harry (kjrn- 
wall/' calmly '‘fell on sleep/' The se.hoohuate. of Lord 
Byron and Sir llohert Ptiol at Harrow, tla*. friend and 
companion of Keats, Lamb, Shelley, Cohnmlge, bindor, 
Hunt, Talfourd, and lingers, the man to whom Tlm{‘J<(n‘ay 
"affectionately dedicated" his "Vanity Fair,” one of the 
kindest souls that over gladdened (uirth, luus ikjw joined 
the great majority of England’s hallowed boiih of song. 
No poet ever left behind him more fnigmnt nunnorit's, 
and he will always be thought of m one whom his c.on- 
temporaries loved and honored. No luimh word will over 
he spoken by tlioso who luive known liim tjf tlu‘ autlior of 
"Maroian Oolonna," " Miraudola/’ " The Hrokou Heart,” 
and those charming lyrics which rank the iKud. among Uie 
first of liis class. His songs will he sung so long as 
muaio wedded to beautiful pucdiiy ia a rociiiisithm any- 
where. His versovs have gone into the Hook of Fame, 
and such pieces as "Touch iia gently, Times" " Send down 
thy winged Angel, God/* "King Death/’ " The Sea," and 
"Belshazmis King,” will long keep liis nunnory green. 
Who that ever came habitually into bis prestmee can for- 
get the tones of his voice, the tonderaoss in his gray 
retrospective eyes, or the touch of his sympathetic luuul 
laid on the shoulder of a friend! The elements were 
indeed so kindly mixed in him that no bitternosB or 
rancor or jealousy had part or lot in his corupoHition, 
No distinguished perHon w^ia ever more ready to help for- 
ward the rising and as yet narnelois litaniry man or 
woman who asked his counsel and wam-hearted sufih^ 
* October, 1874. 


3 ^ fcis sunsnine to a new-comer into tne 
Lxxcl criticism, for he was always quick 
slow to disparage anybody. Indeed, to 
1 tilled any one who came near him to 
xs Toounty of his’ goodness and courtesy, 
i/ppiness of his life never to miss, when- 
ce cxirred, the chance of conferring pleas- 
oxx those who needed kind words and 

literature venerated and loved him. 
koxay never ceased to regard him with 
a.Tid such men as Browning and Ten- 
5 and Forster ralhed about him to the 
(3 delight of all those interesting men 
IxabituaUy gathered around Eogers’s 
.<3 olden time, for his manner had in it 
►f genius, without an}^ of that chance 
xa in some literary circles. The shyness 
eel continually over him and made him 
never silent from ill-humor. His 
esty so excellent in ability, and so rare 
jd for a long time in society. His was 
alxemy of mind which transmutes disa- 
io golden and ruby colors like the dawn, 
was the exact reverse of Fuseli’s, who 
'Thature put him out.’' A beautiful 
passed away, and the name of Barry 
L in both hemispheres, is now sanctified 
of eternity so recently stamped upon it. 

pnivilege for a young American, on his 
.cl, to have '"Barry Cornwall’' for his 
.As I recall the memorable days and 
r^SLgo period, I wonder at the good for- 
tfc xne into such relations with him, and 



unmerited kindness. One of the most intimate rambles 
I ever took with him was in 1851, when we started one 
morning from a book-shop in Piccadilly, whore we mot 
accidentally. I had been in London only a couple of 
days, and had not yet called upon him for lack of time. 
Several years had elapsed since we had met, but ho began 
to talk as if we had parted only a few hours before. At 
first I thought his mind was impaired by age, and that 
he had forgotten how long it was since we had spokeJi 
together. I imagined it possible that he mistook me Ibr 
some one else ; but very soon I found that his tnomoiy 
was not at fault, for in a few minutes ].ie began to c[ues- 
tion me about old friends in America, and to ask for in- 
formation concerning the probable sea-sick horrox's of an 
Atlantic voyage. “I suppose,” said he, ''knowing your 
infirmity, you found it hard work to stand on your imma- 
terial legs, as Hood used to call Lamb’s quivering limbs.” 
Sauntering out into the street, he went on in a quaintly 
humorous way to imagine what a rough, voyage must be 
to a real sufferer, and thus walking gayly along, wo came 
into Leadenhall Street. There he pointed out tl\e office 
where his old friend and fellow-magazinist, ^'Elia,” spent 
so many years of hard work from ten until four o’clock of 
every day. Being in a mood for reminiscence, ho de- 
scribed the Wednesday evenings he used to spend with 
" Charles and Mary ” and their friends around the old 
" mahogany-tree ” in Eiissell Street. I .remember ho tried 
to give me an idea of how Lamb looked and dressed, and 
how he stood bending forward to welcome his guests as 
they arrived in his humble lodgings. Procter thought 
nothing unimportant that might serve in any way to 
illustrate character, and so he seemed to wisix that I 
might get an exact idea of the charming person both of 
us prized so ardently and he had known so intimately. 


opeaKing oi Lamb s nabits, he saia he haa never mown 
his friend to drink immoderately except upon one occa- 
sion, and he observed that “Elia,’’ like Dickens, was a 
small and delicate eater. With faltering voice he told 
Hie of Lamb’s “givings away” to needy, impoverished 
friends whose necessities were yet greater than his own. 
His secret charities were constant and unfailing, and no 
one ever suffered hunger when he was by. He could not 
endure to see a fellow-creature in want if he had the 
means to feed him. Thinking, from a depression of 
spirits which Procter in his young manhood was once 
laboring under, that perhaps he was in want of money. 
Lamb looked him earnestly in the face as they were 
walking one day in the country together, and blurted out, 
in his stammering way, “ My dear boy, I have a hundred- 
pound note in my desk that I really don’t know what to 
do with : obhge me by taking it and getting the con- 
founded thing out of my keeping.” “ I was in no need 
of money,” said Procter, “and I declined the gift; hut it 
was hard work to make Lamb believe that I was not in 
an impecunious condition.” 

Speaking of Lamb’s sister Mary, Procter quoted Haz- 
litt’s saying that “ Mary Lamb was the most rational and 
wisest woman he had ever been acquainted with.” As 
we went along some of the more retired streets in the old 
city, we had also, I remember, much gossip about Cole- 
ridge and his manner of reciting his poetry, especially 
when “ Eha ” happened to he among the listeners, for the 
philosopher put a high estimate upon Lamb’s critical 
judgment. The author of “The Ancient Mariner ” always 
had an excuse for any had habit to which he was him- 
self addicted, and he told Procter one day that perhaps 
snuff was the final cause of the human nose. In con- 
nection with Coleridge we had much reminiscence of such 
interesting persons as the JSTovellos, Martin Burney, Tal- 


alivo of all wlio caiiu! togt'Uior that liapjiy muniiiigl” 

A fow uuiiitha at tlu'. jjn'al. tif aij^lity-Hovoii, 
Ikyan Waller I’rueter, fiuiiiliarly ami luuiemlily known in 
English litoraturo for sixty years jiusl im " Ittirry (lorn- 
wall,’’ calmly " fell on sliu^it." The sflioiihiiate of bml 
Byron and Sir Kohert I’eol at Harrow, the friend and 
companion of ICoata, kuiib, Hhelley, Coleridge, hindor, 
Hunt, Talfourd, and Rogei’s, the man to whom 'I'haekeriiy 
''affectionately dedicatotl” his "Vanity Kair," one of the 
kindest souls that ovor gladdened earth, lias now jeimtd 
the great majority of England's hallowed sons of sotig, 
No poet mat left behind him mortt fnignmt inemorieM, 
and ho will always be tlKn\glit of os one wluim Ida eon- 
tomporariea loveil and lionored. No hamh word will ever 
ho spoken by those who havi! known him «if the aullior of 
“Marcian Colonna," " Mirandola," “The Hniken Heart,” 
and those eliarniing lyrics which nmk the poet among (dm 
first of his class. His songs will be sung .so long us 
music wedded to lujantiful poetiy is a reindsitimi any- 
where. His vorBoa have gone into the Book of Famt% 
and such pieces as "Touch na gently, Time," ".S«'nd dowji 
thy winged Angel, Gctl," " King Dejith," •* Tlas Hea," and 
“ Belshazzar is King,” will long keep his memory green. 
Who that ever came habitually into his prtmeuco can for- 
get the tones of his voice, the tendnnmaa in his gniy 
retrospective eyes, or the touch of Ida syraiailheftic harnl 
laid on the shoulder of a friend t The flenunita were 
indoed so kindly mixed in him that no hitUtnama or 
rancor or jealousy had part or lot in Ida composition. 
No distinguished person was over more ready to help for- 
ward the rising and as yet nameless literary man or 
woman who asked bis oounsel and warm-hearted sufflrage. 

• Ootolwr, 187i 
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world of letters and criticism, for he was always quick 
to encourage, and slow to disparage anybody. Indeed, to 
be hioman only entitled any one who came near him to 
receive the gracious bounty of his' goodness and courtesy. 
He made it the happiness of his life never to miss, when- 
ever opportunity occurred, the chance of conferring pleas- 
ure and gladness on those who needed kind words and 
substantial aid. 

His equals in literature venerated and loved him. 
Dickens and Thackeray never ceased to regard him with 
the deepest feeling, and such men as Browning and Ten- 
nyson and Carlyle and Iforster rallied about him to the 
last. He was the delight of all those interesting men 
and women who habitually gathered around Eogers’s 
famous table in the olden time, for his manner had in it 
all the courtesy of genius, without any of that chance 
asperity so common in some literary circles. The shyness 
of a scholar brooded continually over him and made him 
reticent, but he was never silent from ill-humor. His 
was that true modesty so excellent in ability, and so rare 
in celebrities petted for a long time in society. His was 
also that happy alchemy of mind which transmutes disa- 
greeable things into golden and ruby colors like the dawn. 
His temperament was the exact reverse of Duself s, who 
complained that ^'nature put him out.’" A beautiful 
spirit has indeed passed away, and the name of Barry 
Cornwall,’" beloved in both hemispheres, is now sanctified 
afresh by the seal of eternity so recently stamped upon it. 

It was indeed a privilege for a young American, on his 
first travels abroad, to have Barry Cornwall” for his 
host in London. As I recall the memorable days and 
nights of that long-ago period, I wonder at the good for- 
tune which brought me into such relations with him, and 


fourcl, and Crabb Ilobiiison, and a Htoro ol aiKuulotXia m 
•wliicli llaydon, Mamutig, Dyer, and GtJtlwiu ligmxul at 
full longlili. In couivso of ciuivorHiiUou I asked iny com- 
panion if lie tlumglit Lamb had ever Inum nuilly in love, 
and lie told mo interesting things oi‘ llesUir Savory, a 
young Quaker girl of Peiitonville, who inspinnl tlu^ poiuu 
embalming the name of llestev fortwer, and of hamiy 
Kelly, the actress with “the divine i)hiin facu'.,” who will 
always live in one of “ Klia’s most oxipusite (usHuys. 
“He had a revercMO for the sox,** said Proeter, “and there 
were tender spots in his heart that time could never en- 
tirely cover up or conceal” 

During our walk wo atc^pped into (^lirisPs noHpital, 
and turned to the ])ag{^ on its record hook wlituxi together 
we read this entry : “ October 9, 1782, Oharles Limb.agiul 
seven years, sou of Julin Lamb, scrivener, and Elissubeth 
hia wife.” 

It was a lucky morning wliim I dro])ptHl in to bid 
“good morrow” to llie jioet as I was passing his house 
one day, for it was then lie tofik from among his triuisun^s 
and gave to me au autograph letter uddrcuMvStul to hiumOr 
by Charles liimb in 1829. I found the tleiir old man 
alone and in hia library, sitting at his books, with the 
windows wide open, letting in tlie spring odors, Quot- 
ing, as I emtered, some lines from Wordsworth embalming 
May moruiuga, ha began to talk of tlu% older poets who 
had worahipped nature with the ardor of lovers, and his 
eyes lighted up witli pleasure wlien I luiiipeiKHl to remmn« 
bar some almost forgotten Btan?:a from EnghuurH “ IlelL 
corn” It was an imy transition from the ohl bards to 
“Elia,** and lie soon went on in his fine enlliUHiaHtit', way 
to relate several anecdotes of his eccentric friomh As 1 
rose to take leave he said, — 

“ Hava I ever given you one of Ijnnb's letters to catrj 
home to America ? ** 
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scrap of a note in ' Elia’s ’ handwriting. Such things are 
too precious to be risked on a sea-voyage to another hem- 
isphere,” 

America ought to share with England in these things/’ 
he rejoined ; and leading me up to a sort of cabinet in the 
library, he unlocked a drawer and got out a package of 
time-stained papers. ''Ah/’ said he, as he turned over 
the golden leaves, "here is something you will like to 
handle.” I unfolded the sheet, and lo ! it was in Keats’s 
handwriting, the sonnet on first looking into Chapman’s 
Homer. "Keats gave it to me/’ said Procter, "many, 
many years ago,” and then he proceeded to read, in tones 
tremulous with dehght, these undying lines : — 

“ Mticli have I travelled in the realms of gold. 

And many goodly states and kingdoms seen ; 

Eound many Western islands have I been 
Which bards in fealty to Apollo hold. 

Oft of one wide expanse had I been told 
That deep-browed Homer ruled as bis demesne ; 

Yet did I never breathe its pure serene 

Till I heard Chapman speak out loud and bold : 

Then felt I lihe some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken, 

Or like stout Cortez when with eagle eyes 
He stared at the Pacific — and all his men 
Looked at each other with a wild surmise — 

Silent, upon a peak in Darien.” 

I sat gazing at the man who had looked on Keats in 
the flush of his young genius, and wondered at my good 
fortune. As the living poet folded up again the faded 
manuscript of the illustrious dead one, and laid it rever- 
ently in its place, I felt grateful for the honor thus vouch- 
safed to a wandering stranger in a foreign land, and wished 
that other and worthier votaries of English letters might 
have been present to share with me the boon of such an 
interview. Presently my hospitable friend, still rum- 
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one, he said, he had been looking after. "" Cram it into 

your pocket,” he cried, "for I hear coming down 

stairs, and perhaps she won’t let yon carry it off! ” The 
letter is addressed to B. W. Procter, Esq., 10 Lincoln’s 
Inn, blew Square. I give the entire epistle here just as 
it stands in the original which Procter handed me that 
memorable May morning. He told me that the law ques- 
tion raised in this epistle was a sheer fabrication of 
Lamb’s, gotten up by him to puzzle his young corre- 
spondent, the conveyancer. The coolness referred to be- 
tween himself and Eobinson and Talfourd, Procter said, 
was also a fiction invented by Lamb to carry out his legal 
mystification. 

^^JarCy 19 , 1829 . 

My dear Procter, — lam ashamed to have not taken the drift 
of your pleasant letter, which I find to have been pure invention. 
But jokes are not suspected in Boeotian Enfield. We are plain peo- 
ple, and our talk is of com, and cattle, and Waltham markets. Be- 
sides I was a little out of sorts when I received it. The fact is, I 
am involved in a case which has fretted me to death, and I have no 
reliance except on you to extricate me. I am sure you will give me 
vour best legal advice, having no professional friend besides but 
Kobinson and TaKourd, with neither of whom at present I am on 
the best terras. My brother’s widow left a will, made during the 
lifetime of my brother, in which I am named sole Executor, by 
^hich she bequeaths forty acres of arable property, which it seems 
«he held under Covert Baron, unknown to my Brother, to the heirs 
of the body of Elizabeth Dowden, her married daughter by her first 
husband, in fee simple, recoverable by fine — invested property, 
mind, for there is the difficulty — subject to leet and quit rent — in 
short, worded in the most guarded terms, to shut out the property 
from Isaac Dowden the husband. Intelligence has just come of the 
death of this person in India, where he made a will, entailing this 
uroperty (which seem'd entangled enough already) to the heirs of 
bis body, that should not be bom of his wife ; for it seems by the 
Law in India natural children can recover. They have put the 
cause into Exchequer Process here, removed by Certiorari from the 
Native Courts, and the question is whether I should as Executor, try 
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the cause here, or again re-remove to the Supreme Sessions at Banga- 
lore, which I understand I can, or plead a hearing before the Privy 
Council here. As it involves all the Httle property of Elizabeth Dow- 
den, I am anxious to take the fittest steps, and what may be the least 
expensive. Eor God’s sake assist me, for the case is so embarrassed 
that it deprives me of sleep and appetite. M. Burney thinks there 
is a Case like it in Chapt. 170 Sect. 5 in Beam’s Contingent Remain- 
d&rs. Pray read it over with him dispassionately, and let me have 
the result. The complexity lies in the q^uestionable power of the 
husband to alienate in usum enfeoffments whereof he was only col- 
laterally seized, etc.” 

[On the leaf at this place there are some words in 
another hand. — F.] 

The above is some of M. Burney’s memoranda, which he has 
left here, and you may cut out and give him. I had another favour 
to beg, which is the beggarliest of beggings. A few lines of verse 
for a young friend’s Album (six will be enough). M. Burney will 
tell you who she is I want ’em for. A girl of gold. Six Hues — 

make ’em eight — signed Barry C . They need not be very 

good, as I chiefly want ’em as a foil to mine. But I shall be seri- 
ously obliged by any refuse scrap. We are in the last ages of the 
world, when St. Paul prophesied that women should be ^head- 
strong, lovers of their own wills, having Albums.’ I fled hither to 
escape the Albumean persecution, and had not been in my new house 
24 hours, when the Daughter of the next house came in with a 
friend’s Album to beg a contribution, and the following day inti- 
mated she had one of her own. Two more have sprung up since. 
If I take the wings of the morning and fly unto the uttermost parts 
of the earth, there will Albums be. New Holland has Albums. 
But the age is to be complied with. M. B. will tell you the sort of 
girl I request the ten lines for. Somewhat of a pensive cast what 
you admire. The lines may come before the Law question, as that 
cannot be determined before Hilary Term, and I wish your deliber- 
ate judgment on that. The other may be flimsy and superficial. 
And if you have not burnt your returned letter pray re-send it me 
as a monumental token of my stupidity. ’T was a little unthink- 
ing of you to touch upon a sore subject. Why, by dabbling in those 
accursed Annuals I have become a by- word of infamy all over the 
kingdom. I have sicken’d decent women fpr asking me to write in 
Albums. There be ‘ dark jests ’ abroad, Master Cornwall, and some 


mkiles may Jivo lo ub cicaru up. ^iiu lim u i c.viiry wwuub ih put 
on tliB right Htecd. And lorgBriBB and falnc (hwptdM urn not pBcul- 
iar to the age following the ApoHtleH. And Home tulm don’t ntand 
on their right hottom. Which is all 1 winh to way in Lhem* ticklinh 
Times — and so your aervuut, 

“ thiH. Lamb." 

At tho ago of sovonty-Bovori Proctor wan iiiviUnl lo 
print Ilia rocolloctiuuH of Oharlca Lamb, ami bin volume 
waa welcomed in both hemiaplunt^B iw a plmiHant addition 
to'*Kliana.” During the Imi, cighUnni yearn of Uunba 
life Ih’octer know him mo.sl intimaUdy, and Iuh tdirenifden 
of viBita to tlio little gamboge-coloriul honnt^ in Knlitdd 
are cliarming pencillingB of nunnery. Wlum Uunb and 
his sister, tired of houHektmpiug, went into bulging and 
boarding with T—— — VV~~, tlunr HonudJme next-duor 
neighbor, — who, Duub naid, bud om j«jke and forty 
pounds a year, upon wliicdi lu^ n^tired in a green (dd age, 
— Ih’octer still kept up liin friendly visiLs lu Iuh old aHHt»- 
date. And tifU^r tlui brotlun* and HinUn* moved to tludr 
last earthly retreat in KdmonUai, where (’harleH dieil in 
1834, Procter still paid tliem it^gular vinita tif hm*. and 
kindness. And after (lliarles'H tbnith, wlum Mary went 
to live at a house in St. tlolnds Wood, her unfailing friend 
kept up his cheering calls tlu^ro till hIu^ set out *' for that 
unknown and silent shore, ” on tho 2btli (»f May, in IH47. 

Procter’s conversation was full of etullcms delight to his 
friends. Ilis '^asides” were sometimeH full of (^xiiuisite 
touches. I remember oim aveuing when Carlylt^ was pres- 
ent and mtUing on agiiinst Amerimm instituUoUH, half 
coniio and half Hcadoiis, Procter, who sat ntuir me. kept up 
a constant imderhroath of wunmcmUiry, taking exiu’tly the 
other side. Ceirlyle wm full of hnrse-play over tho ehar« 
aoter of George Washington, wlujm he never vouehsafticl 
to call anything but Oeorgti He siud our fimt Prosident 
was a good surveyor, and knew how to meiuiura timber, 
and that was about ail looter kept wlunptirhig to m# 


all the while Carlyle was discoursing, and going over 
Washington’s fine traits to the disparagement of every- 
thing Carlyle was laying down as gospel. I was listen- 
ing to both these distinguished men at the same time, and 
it was one of the most curious experiences in conversation 
I ever happened to enjoy. 

I was once present when a loud-voiced person of qual- 
ity, ignorant and supercilious, was inveighing against the 
want of taste commonly exhibited by artists when they 
chose their wives, saying they almost always selected infe- 
rior women. Procter, sitting next to me, put his hand on 
my shoulder, and, with a look expressive of ludicrous pity 
and contempt for the idiotic speaker, whispered, '"And yet 
Vandyck married the daughter of Earl Gower, poor fel- 
low!” The mock solemnity of Procter's manner was 
irresistible. It had a wink in it that really embodied the 
genius of fun and sarcasm. 

Talking of the ocean with him one day, he revealed 
this curious fact : although he is the author of one of the 
most stirring and popular sea-songs in the language, — 

“The sea, the sea, the opea sea ! ” — 

he said he had rarely been upon the tossing element, hav- 
ing a great fear of being made ill by it. I think he told 
me he had never dared to cross the Channel even, and so 
had never seen Paris. He said, like many others, he de- 
lighted to gaze upon the waters from a safe place on land, 
but had a horror of hving on it even for a few hours. I 
recalled to his recollection his own lines, — 

“I’m on the sea ! I ’m on the sea ! 

I am where I would ever be, ” — 

and he shook his head, and laughingly declared I must 
have misquoted his words, or that Dibdin had written the 
piece and put “Barry Cornwall’s” signature to it. We 
had, I remember, a great deal of fun over the poetical lies. 



I as Lc called them, which hards in all ases liacl per];)etrated 

I in their verse, and lie told me some stories of Kiif'liah 

I jiocts, over which wo made merry as wo sat togotluir in 

j pleasant Cavendish Square that summer evoninff. 

i His world-renowned song of "The Sea" ho afterward 

i gave mo in his own handwriting, and it is still among my 

I autographic treasures. 

5 It was Proctor who first in my hearing, twenty-(ivn 

I years ago, put such an estimate on the poetry of Koliert 

I Browning that I could not delay any longer hi make ae- 

3 quaintance with his writings, I remomher to liave. heeu 

I startled at hearing the man who in his day had known so 

I many poets declare that Browning was tlie penr of any 

1 one who had written in this coutuiy, and that, on the 

j whole, his genius had not heen oxeelled in his (Proeter's) 

I time. “Mind what I say," insisted I’roeter ; ''Browning 

^ will ninlco an enduring name, and add another supremely 

'I gi'eat jioct to Kngland.” 

y Procter could sometimes he prompted inBi deserihing 

I that brilliant set of men and women wlio were in the Iiahit 

' of congregating at bidy BleaHingtoti’-s, and I well reeolleet 

his description of young N. I'. Willi.s as he first appeared 
^ in her salon. “ The young traveller came among us," said 

j Proctor, “ enthusiastic, handsomo, and good-natured, and 

;i took his place beside D'Orsay, Bulwer, Dismeli, and tho 

i| other dandies os naturally as if he hail been for years a 

j London man about town. Ho was full of fnwh talk eon- 

I cerning his own country, and we all admired his elevc'r- 

I ness in compassing so aptly all tlu* litllo nownesKes of 

,| the situation. lies was ready on idl oeeasiiBiiH, a little too 

I ready, some of the ImbihtAi of the mltm thought, anil tlioy 

could not understand his cool and quiet-at-lioines manners. 
He became a favorite at first trial, and laid himself out 
determined to please and be pleased, His evor kind and 
I thoughtful attention to outers won Mm troop* of Wends, 


ana i never can lorget ms nnweariea gooaness to a sick: 
child of mine, with whom, night after night, he would sit 
by the bedside and watch, thus relieving the worn-out 
family in a way that was very tender and self-sacrificing:’' 

Of Lady Blessington’s tact, kindness, and remarkable 
beauty Procter always spoke with ardor, and abated noth- 
ing from the popular idea of that fascinating person. He 
thought she had done more in her time to institute good 
feeling and social intercourse among men of letters than 
any other lady in England, and he gave her eminent 
credit for bringing forward the rising talent of the metrop- 
olis without waiting to be prompted by a public verdict. 
As the poet described her to me as she moved through 
her exquisite apartments, surrounded by all the luxuries 
that naturally connect themselves with one of her com- 
manding position in literature and art, her radiant and 
exceptional beauty of person, her frank and cordial man- 
ners, the wit, wisdom, and grace of her speech, I thought 
of the fair Giovanna of Naples as painted in Bianca 
Visconti ” : — 

“ Gods ! wliat a light enveloped her ! 

Hei* heauty 

Was of that order that the universe 

Seemed governed hy her motion 

The pomp, the music, the bright sun in heaven, 

Seemed glorious hy her leave.” 

One of the most agreeable men in London literary 
society during Procter’s time was the companionable and 
ever kind-hearted John Kenyon. He was a man com- 
pacted of all the best qualities of an incomparable good- 
nature. His friends used to call him ‘'the apostle of 
cheerfnlness.” He could not endure a long face under 
his roof, and dechned to see the dark side of anything. 
He wrote verses almost hke a poet, but no one surpassed 
him in genuine admiration for whatever was excellent in 
others. No happiness was so great to him as the confer- 


self luH oiornal ildvlor for nnu*h of my mijnymi>ut in 
Kuf^'hind, for lie iiilvoilutHul mu to iimuy lirt‘lou.ij friuiul- 
sliipB, and ho inau^uraUul for nui muuli of (hut fulicity 
which Rpriii^H fnmi intuTuuurHu with muii luul wmauu 
wlumu hoolcH arc Uiu Htdanu of our lii'ulnn;^ uxiatunuu. 

Kunyou was Mrn. Hrowiiini^'a uoiiHiu, and in IHnd nhu ! 

clodicaUm ^‘Aurora Leigh” to him in iliuHtt unut’tiunatu | 

terms : — 

Tht^ wortltt * cuuniuLvad * friiMul ‘ mv <M>n»tnntty m’umng in thin ; 

poem, til 0 lant piigi'M of wliii’h liuvo iunui iInLhiHl muh'v tin' Inmpi^ t 

tality of your roof, niy own (U'hih'hI nuiHin tuni IVioud \ rou^iii «tul 
friond, ill a huiiho tif Icmh uiid gri'iilnr iltMintort'^ti'diu'HM tium 

Bomney^s I vt'iiturt' to Imvo in your Iminl’i lhi » iMuik, llm 

moBt iiuiUiro of niy workn, ninl llm {jun into vvhii h my hhdn'f^t I'oi^ 

victioiiH U]u»ji LilV lunl Art have out i* rod ; llmt iliriitt|»h my viiri» 

ouH idforlH in litorutuni and att'pn in lifo, yt»u linvo in run, 

horiiu willi in(\ and lu'on gonoroUM to mo, far l»i*yoml tho otaminm 

UBOH of lucro rolaticuihliiii oraynijmlliy cd’ mind, ^o ymi iniiy kindly 

accopt, iu Btaht of tlio puldio, thin poor «igu t»f o-Uorin, graiitmlo, j 

and afTootion from yiair unforgotllug i 

K. U. II” i 

How often have I seen Kuuycm and l*rt»rtur uhirpitig | 

togethor over an old tiuarlo that hml ihmtial tlon n iV<»ni ; 

an early century, nr n\joiuing tngutlicr fivm* n well worn ! 

letter in a family portfoliti of tn^asnres I 'Flmy wore a 
pair of veteran hrothmit, and Uuunt wim nevtn* a flaw in 
tlioir long and loving ink^reoursu, In a luttur wliitdi 
Procter wrote to mu in Maruli, lie tliua ndera hi liiii 
old friend, then lately duiul i Kveryhody muns to \m i 

dying herealKiuts, “(uui t>f my uolluagni^s, oin^ of tny re- 
lations, one of my servants, tluvo of them in one' week, 
the last one iu my own lunma And now I «eem lit for 
IMe elia myself. My tlear old friend Ketiyon in dmul . 

Hiare never was a man, taka him for all in all, with mtiro ’j 

amiable, attractive qualities. A kind frliind, a goml niti^tiir, j 


a ytjiitjruus ciuu juuioiuus aispeuser oi iiijs wetiiLU, huului- 
able, sweet-tempered, and serene, and genial as a sum- 
mer’s day. It is true that he has left me a solid mark of 
his friendship. I did not expect anything ; hut if to like 
a man sincerely deserved such a mark of his regard, I 
deserved it. I doubt if he has left one person who really 
liked him more than I did. Yes, one — I thinlc one — a 

woman I get old and weak and stupid. That 

pleasant journey to Niagara, that dip into your Indian 
summer, all such thoughts are over. I shah never see 
Italy; I shah never see Paris. My future is before me, — 
a very limited landscape, with scarcely one old friend left 
in it. I see a smallish room, with a bow-window looking 
south, a bookcase fuh of books, three or four drawings, 
and a library chair and table (once the property of my 
old friend Kenyon — I am writing on the table now), 
and you have the greater part of the vision before you. 
Is this the end of ah things ? I believe it is pretty much 
hke most scenes in the fifth act, when the green (or 
black) curtain is about to drop and teh you that the play 
of Hamlet or of John Smith is over. But wait a little. 
There wih be another piece, in which John Smith the 
younger wih figure, and quite eclipse his old, stupid, 
wrinkled, useless, time-slaughtered parent. The king is 
dead, — long hve the king!” 

Kenyon was very fond of Americans, Professor Ticknor 
and Mr. George S. Hihard being especiaUy dear to him. 
I remember hearing him say one day that the “ best pre- 
pared ” young foreigner he had ever met, who had come 
to see Europe, was Mr. Hihard. One day at his dinner- 
table, in the presence of Mrs. Jameson, Mr. and Mrs. Car- 
lyle, Walter Savage Landor, Mr. and Mrs. Eobert Brown- 
ing, and the Procters, I heard him declare that one of the 
best talkers on any subject that might be started at the 
social board was the author of ^'Six Months in Italy.” 

16* X 


Xt was aii a ureaiciiisii iii jvuu/uua nuusu uuuu i ursu 
met Walter Savage lAiidor, whoso writings are full of 
verbal legacies to posterity. As 1 onUtrud tlu>. room with 
Procter, Luudor was in the midst of an ckKpient harunguu 
on the high art of portraiture. Procter luid licum lately 
sitting to a doguerreo typist for a picture, and Mrs. Jainu- 
Hon, who was very fond of the poet, iuul arrungml the 
camera for that oocasion, Uirulor wiw holding the ]ii(!ture 
in his hand, declaring that it laid never hissu Kurpa.s.sed as 
a specimen of that particular art. The grand-looking 
author of “ Pericles and Aspasia " wtw standing in the 
middle of the room when we eutenal, and his voice 
sounded like an explosion of limt-elasa artillery. Heeing 
I*rocter enter, lie immediately began to addrcHs him com- 
pliments in high-sounding Ijitiii. Poor modest Pmelor 
protended to stop his ears that he might not listen to 
Landor’s eulogistic plniises, Kciiyoii eame to the nwuui 
hy declaring the hreakfast had heen wailing half an hour, 
When wo arrived at the table bimlor asked Procter to 
join him on an expedition into Spain which he was then 
contemplating, ''No," said PixmUir, "for I cannot even 
'walk Spanisii,’ and having never enwsed the tlliannel, I 
do not intend to begin now." 

‘‘Never crossed the Channel!" roared lamler,— “never 
saw Najioleon Bonaparte!" He then lH*gnn to tell im 
how the young Corsican looked when he Hmt saw him, 
saying that lie had the olive complexion and roumlncss 
of face of a Creek girl ; that the eonsul's voitx' was deep 
and melodious, Imt vintnithful in tone. Wldle we were 
eating breakfast he wont on to doBcrilte his Italian travels 
in early youth, telling us that he onen saw Shelley ami 
Byron meet in the doorway of a hotel in Pisa. Ijimlor 
had lived in Italy many years, for ho detested tliei climate 
of his native oountiy, and used to say •' one could only 
live oomfortably in Englaaid who vm rich enough to have 
a solar system of his own." 



The Prince of Carpi said of Erasmus he was so thin- 
skinned that a fly would draw blood from him. The 
author of the “ Imaginary Conversations ” had the same 
infirmity. A very little thing would disturb him for 
hours, and his friends were never sure of his ec[uanimity. 
I was present once when a blundering friend trod unwit- 
tingly on his favorite prejudice, and Landor went off in- 
stanter like a blaspheming torpedo. There were three 
things in the world which received no quarter at his 
hands, and when in the slightest degree he scented hy- 
pocrisy, Pharisaism, or tyranny, straightway he became 
furious, and laid about him like a mad giant. 

Procter told me that when Landor got into a passion, 
his rage was ‘ sometimes uncontrollable. The fiery spirit 
knew his weakness, but his anger quite overmastered him 
in spite of himself. "" Keep your temper, Landor,'’ some- 
body said to him one day when he was raging. “ That is 
just what I don’t wish to keep,” he cried ; '' I wish to be 
rid of such an infamous, ungovernable thing. I don’t 
wish to heep my temper.” Whoever wishes to get a good 
look at Landor will not seek for it alone in John Forster’s 
interesting life of the old man, admirable as it is, but will 
turn to Dickens’s '' Bleak House ” for side glances at the 
great author. In that vivid story Dickens has made his 
friend Landor sit for the portrait of Lawrence Boythorn. 
The very laugh that made the whole house vibrate, the 
roundness and fulness of voice, the fury of superlatives, 
are all given in Dickens’s best manner, and no one 
who has ever seen Landor for half an hour could pos- 
sibly mistake Boythorn for anybody else. Talking the 
matter over once with Dickens, he said, ''Landor always 
took that presentation of himself in hearty good-humor, 
and seemed rather proud of the picture.” This is Dick- 
ens’s portrait ; . He was not only a very handsome old 
gentleman, upright and stalwart, with a massive gray 
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luiglit have bcoonio corpultnil) but for Iuh luuiig ho cdu- 
tiuually in oamont that lu; gavo it no mst, anil a chiu that 
might bavo aiibsitlod into a doubla (‘liiu but lur tho. vi'he- 
meut cinphuaiB in which it wan cuuHlautl}* rc([iui‘cd to 
assist ; but he was such a trim gviiLlcmau in his mantmr, 
so chivalrously polite, his lace was lightiul by a Hjuilo. of 
so inucli sweetness and tenderness, uiul it Ht'tuuiMl ho )>laiu 
that ho had nothing to hule, that really 1 tamld not help 
looking at him with e([nal jihuisiirt!, \vlmUu*r he Hiuilingly 
conversed with Ada and me, or was Uul by Mr. dunulyco 
into some great volley of Hn))(a’lativeH, or tlirew up his 
head like a bloodlKUind, and gave out that trenuaulouH 
Hal ha I ha!” 

Landor’s enurgetici gravity, wlmn he was proposing 
some colossal impossibility, the observant novelist would 
naturally seize on, for Die.ktais was always on the lookcnit 
fur exaggerations in hunmn language and {‘onduet. It 
was at Proe.ter^B table I beard Diekeus tlesi*ribe a mame 
wliieli transpired HUer the publication of the “Old ('tu*i» 
osity Shop.” It seuniH tlait the limt idea of Little Nddl 
occurred to Dickons wluni ho wius on a birthday visit to 
I.aiidor, then living in Bath. The old man was resiili ug 
in lodgings iu St. James wS(|uan\, in that city, ami ever 
after connected Little Ncdl with that particular H]»ut. Nt> 
character iu proBC Hetion was a greater favorite with 
Lander, and one day, years after the story was pubtisbed, 
he buiBfc out with a trenumdous emphasis, iiml declared 
the one mistake of bis life was that be bad nut pureliaserl 
the house in Bath, and then and them burned it to tlm 
ground, so that no muaner associatitm hIiuiiUI ever ih^se- 
crate the birtliplaco of Little Nell ! 

It was Procter’s old schoolmfiiiter (Dr, Drury, hmul* 
master of Harrow) who was the means of intrcKlueing 
Edmund Kean, the great actor, on the London skiga 
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Procter delighted to recall the many theatrical triumphs 
of the eccentric tragedian, and the memoir which he 
printed of Kean will always be read with interest. I 
heard the poet one evening describe the player most 
graphically as he appeared in Sir Giles Overreach in 
1816 at Drury Lane, when he produced such an effect on 
Lord Byron, who sat that night in a stage-box with Tom 
Moore. His lordship was so overcome by Kean’s mag- 
nificent acting that he fell forward in a convulsive fit, 
and it was some time before he i-egained his wonted com- 
posure. Douglas J errold said that Kean’s appearance in 
Shakespeare’s Jew was like a chapter out of Genesis, and 
all who have seen the incomparable actor speak of his 
tiger-like power and infinite grace as unrivalled. 

At Procter’s house the best of England’s celebrated 
men and women assembled, and it was a kind of enchant- 
ment to converse with the ladies one met there. It was 
indeed a privilege to be received by the hostess herself, 
for Mrs. Procter was not only sure to be the most brill- 
iant person among her guests, but she practised habitually 
that exquisite courtesy toward all which renders even a 
stranger, unwonted to London drawing-rooms, free from 
awkwardness and that constraint which are almost in- 
separable from a first appearance. 

Among the persons I have seen at that house of ur- 
banity in London I distinctly recall old Mrs. Montague, 
the mother of Mrs. Procter. She had met Eobert Burns 
in Edinburgh when he first came up to that city to bring 
out his volume of poems. I have seen many a hand- 
some man in my time,'’ said the old lady one day to us 
at dinner, ''but never such a pair of eyes as young Eobbie 
Burns kept flashing from under his beautiful brow.” Mrs. 
Montague was much interested in Charles Sumner, and 
predicted for him all the eminence of his after-position. 
With a certain other American visitor she had no patience, 
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YES7ma)Ai\s wrni a unions. 

and spoko of him to xm m a ** nolo of intorrogalion, too 
curious to bo comfortablo/* 

I distinctly recall Adtduido Proctor iuh I hml saw her 
on one of my early visitH to her fulherH lamsts She was 
a shy, bright girl, and the poet drew uiy attentiun to her 
as she sat reading in a corner of Uie library. l#t)oking 
at the young nmitlen, intent on hm* book, I rcnmnnbereil 
that exquisite Htnmut in lu*r latluirH vtdunie, biniring date 
November, 182(5, atldrosscil to the infant just 'a month 
after her birth: — 

‘‘Oliild of iny hmirt ! My liplovml Fir«t4Kira 1 
Tlu)U dovu wiu) tiiliagH brijjg'Ht s>f rtt-liimr hours i 
Tliou rainbow who dost shino whm all tho nhowaw 
Aro pnat or pnaHing 1 lioso wlilch hath no I horn, 

Ko spot, no hlomyi, - tmr« and unforlorn, 

Untouched, unUdntml } 0 my Flowor of flowers 1 
Mora wclcomo than to l»w»a am annuncr iRiwcra, 

To atmndtul aommm lifc»a«uring morn 1 
Wdeottus athouHand wrlcomos 1 Vm\ win* rlings 
Hound all, stHuna loosening now its fold? 

Nrw hope ajwinga upward *, and tlm hriglit world mn^im 
Coat lm(?k into a youth of rndlri^ springs I 
Bwcet molln'r, is it so I or gmw I old, 

Bowlldcmd in dlvirm Klyakn dmarim I ” 

I wluapercd in tins poot'a ear niy utlminilion nf Llio hou- 
nefc and tlie beautiful subject of it as we sat looking at 
her absorbed in the voluind on her knees, I'nietisr, in 
roaponso, niurmtm",d some words oxprtsssivti of bis joy at 
having aucli a gift from God to gladden las nnbetiuimto 
heart, and ho told mo nftcrwanl what a comfort Adelaide 
had always been to his household. He descrilital to me a 
visit Wordsworth made to liis house one day, aiul l>ow 
gentle tlie old man’s aspect was when be looked at the 
children, "He took the hand of my dear Adelaide in 
his ” said Procter, “ and spoke some words to her, the ttsc- 
oUeetion of whidh helped, porhap, witli other things, to 
iaolitie her to poetiiy." When a little child " the gtdden- 


songs, must often have heard her father read aloud his 
own poems as they came fresh from the fount of song, 
and the impression no doubt wrought upon her young 
imagination a spell she could not resist. On a sensitive 
mind like hers such a piece as the Petition to Time ” 
could not fail of producing its full effect, and no girl of 
Irer temperament would be unmoved by the music of 
•words like these: — 

‘‘Touch us gently, Time ! 

Let us glide adown thy stream 
Gently, as we sometimes glide 
Through a quiet dream. 

Humble voyagers are we, 

Hushaud, wife, and children three. 

(One is lost, an angel, fled 
To the azure overhead.) 

“ Touch us gently, Time ! 

We Ve not proud nor soaring wings : 

Our ambition, our content, 

Lie in simple things. 

Humble voyagers are we, 

O’er Life’s dim unsounded sea, 

Seeking only some calm clime : 

Touch us gently, gentle Time ! ” 

Adelaide Procter’s name will always he sweet in the 
annals of English poetry. Her place was assured from 
■the time when she made her modest advent, in 1853, in 
trhe columns of Dickens’s Household Words,’' and every- 
thing she wrote from that period onward until she died 
gave evidence of striking and peculiar talent. I have 
lieard Dickens describe how she first began to proffer 
contributions to his columns over a feigned name, that 
of Miss 'Mary Berwick ; how he came to think that his 
'unknown correspondent must be a governess ; how, as 
time went on, he learned to value his new contributor for 
lier self-reliance and punctuality, — qualities upon which 


to dino ono day with liin cdtl frioudH Uu* PrurUn'n, hu 
lauiu’.liud cuUmHiftHtically (Hit in iiruLsn (»r iMary IUTwi(*k 
(the writor hurHidl’, AdolaitU^ Procton wiltin^r ut tlu» tuhh*) ; 
and Iiow tho ilelighUul molht'r, hidii^ in thn 
revoalod, with imvH (jf j(iy» tho r(‘ul nuinn tjf tho ynunf^ 
aspirant. Althou^li Dickcain Ims icdil I ho whoh^ ntury 
most feolingly in an itdrodvu’litm U» Mins PmolorH 
**Leg(mds and Lyrio.s,’* ksiird iiHor hor dt^ntli, to hoar it 
from his own lips and syinpathoiio luuirt, as 1 dont*, 
was, as may l»u imugiiuuh Honmthing hi^ttor ovmi than 
reading his palhotic wonln on tln^ prinlod page!. 

One of the most inten^sting ladioH in Umdon liu*niry 
society in the period of which I lun writing wuh Mrs. 
Jameson, the dear and hontirecl fritaul of Proeter and 
his family. During many yearn of her latter life hIh^ 
stood in tlie relation (if etamoler to her sex in Knghunl. 
Women in mental anguisli necaling eonstilaihnt amt eruni“ 
sol fled to luu* as to a convent for pn^teelion and gttid- 
ance. Her ][)nhlishtnl writings estiihliHlasl siudi a «diurn 
upon her Bympatliy in the lumrtH (if lier remlers ihnt nuich 
of her time for twenty years helore she dicul was spent in 
helping othors, hy eorrespondenea anil p«?rsonal emiUiet, 
to submit to the somiwa God !iatl cast tipon thmn. Slie 
heli(‘Vod, with Milton, tlait it is misemlde enough to he 
blind, but still more misiirabla not to be able Uj hear 
blindnesB. Her own earlier life had \mm darkened hy 
griefs, and she knew from a dciep experience what it was 
to enter the cloud and staml waiting ami hoping In the 
ahoclowB, In her instnietive imd delightful Hoeiety I 
spent many an hour twenty years ago in the lioumm of 
Procter and llogers and Kenyon. IVcK!ter, kmmdrtg my 
admiration of the Kemble family, frtHjuantly !wi the cf>n«* 
versation up to tliat regal line which irududed so many 
men and women of ginitni. Mri. Jamcion was rn^vig 


its uo uiie legitimaue supreiriacy 
of Mrs. Siddons and her nieces, Fanny and Adelaide 
Kemble. While Eogers talked of Garrick, and Procter of 
Kean, she had no enthusiasms that were not bounded in 
by those fine spirits whom she had watched and wor- 
shipped from her earliest years. 

Now and then in the garden of life we get that special 
bite out of the sunny side of a peach. One of my own 
memorable experiences in that way came in this wise. I 
had heard, long before I went abroad, so much of the 
singing of the youngest child of the “Olympian dy- 
nasty,” Adelaide Kemble, so much of a brief career 
crowded with triumphs on the lyric stage, that I longed, 
if it might be possible, to listen to the “true daughter 
of her race.'' The rest of her family for years had been, 
as it were, “nourished on Shakespeare,” and achieved 
greatness in that high walk of genius ; but now came one 
who could interpret Mozart, Bellini, and Mercadante, one 
who could equal what Pasta and Malibran and Persian! 
and Grisi had taught the world to understand and wor- 
ship. “ Ah ! ” said a friend, “ if you could only hear her 
sing 'Casta Diva’!” “Yes,” said another, “and 'Auld 
Robin Gray’!” 'No wonder, I thought, at the universal 
enthusiasm for a vocal and lyrical artist who can alter- 
nate with equal power from “Casta Diva” to “Auld 
Robin Gray.” I must hear her 1 She had left the stage, 
after a brief glory upon it, but as Madame Sartoris she 
sometimes sang at home to her guests. 

“We are invited to hear some music, this evening,” 
said Procter to me one day, “ and you must go with us.” 
I went, and our hostess was the once magnificent 
donna! "At intervals throughout the evening, with a 
voice 

** That crowds and hurries and precipitates 
With thick fast warhle its delicious notes/' 
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she poured out her full soul iu melody. We all know 
her now as the author of that exquisite ''Week in a 
French Country-House/’ and her fascinating book some- 
how always mingles itself in my memory with the en- 
chanted evening when I heard her sing. As she sat at 
the piano in all her majestic beauty, I imagined her a sort 
of later St. Cecilia, and could have wished for another 
Eaphael to paint her worthily. Henry Chorley, who w^as 
present on that memorable evening, seemed to be in a 
kind of nervous rapture at hearing again the supreme 
and willing singer. Procter moved away into a dim cor- 
ner of the room, and held his tremulous hand over his 
eyes. The old poet’s sensitive spirit seemed at times to 
be going out on the breath of the glorious artist who was 
thrilling us all with her power. Mrs. Jameson bent for- 
ward to watch every motion of her idol, looking applause 
at every noble passage. Another lady, whom I did not 
know, was tremulous with excitement, and I could well 
imagine what might have taken place when the " impas- 
sioned chantress ” sang and enacted Semiramide as I have 
heard it described. Every one present was inspired by 
her fine mien, as well as by her transcendent voice, 
Mozart, Eossini, Bellini, Cherubini, — how she flung her- 
self that night, with all her gifts, into their highest com- 
positions ! As she rose and was walking away from the 
piano, after singing an air from the "Medea” with a 
pathos that no musically uneducated pen lilce mine can 
or ought to attempt a description of, some one intercepted 
her and whispered a request. Again she turned, and 
walked toward the instrument lilce a queen among lier 
admiring court. A flash of lightning, followed by a peal 
of thunder that jarred the house> stopped her for a 
moment on her way to the piano. A sudden summer 
tempest was gathering, and crash after crash made it im- 
posable for h^ to begin. As she stood waiting for the 


‘'elemental fury to subside, her attitude was quite 
worthy of the niece of Mrs. Siddons. When the thunder 
had grown less frequent, she threw back her beautiful 
classic head and touched the keys. The air she had been 
called upon to sing was so wild and -weird, a dead silence 
fell upon the room, and an influence, as of terror pervaded 
the whole assembly. It was a song by Dessauer, which 
he had composed for her voice, the words by Tennyson. 
No one who was present that evening can forget how she 
broke the silence with 

** We were two daughters of one race,” 
or how she uttered the words, 

“ The wind is roaring in turret and tree.” 

It was like a scene in a great tragedy, and then I fully 
understood the worship she had won as belonging only to 
those consummate artists who have arisen to dignify and 
ennoble the lyric stage. As we left the house Procter 
said, "You are in great luck to-night. I never heard her 
sing more divinely,'’ 

The Poet frequently spoke to me of the old days when 
he was contributing to the "London Magazine,” which 
fifty years ago was deservedly so popular in Great Britain. 
All the "best talent” (to use a modern advertisement 
phrase) wrote for it. Carlyle sent his papers on Schiller 
to be printed in it; De Quincey's "Confessions of an 
English Opium-Eater” appeared in its pages; and the 
essays of " Elia ” came out first in that potent periodical ; 
Landor, Keats, and John Bowring contrihuted to it ; and 
to have printed a prose or poetical article in the " Lon- 
don ” entitled a man to he asked to dine out anywhere 
in society in those days. In 1821 the proprietors began 
to give dinners in Waterloo Place once a month to their 
Gontributors, who, after the cloth was removed, were ex- 
pected td^ talk oi;reif the prospects of the magazine, and lay 


out tlio contents lor next moutn. iTociur (u^hciukui w 
me the authors of hus goiuuutiou an tlu'.y sat roiuul the 
old mahogany-tree '' of that ptiriotl “Very soeial and 
expansive hours they pasBotl i\\ that ]>h‘.a«aiit rotnn huU* 
a century ago. Thither caiuc stalwart Allan Cnniung" 
ham, with his Scotch face Hluiiing with good-nature ; 
Charles Lamb, 'a DiogouoH with tlu*. heart of a St. «luhu‘; 
Hamilton Reynolds, whose good temper atid vivacity werc^ 
like condiments at a feast; John tJlar(^, i\n\ pefusant^poet, 
simple as a daisy; Tom Hood, young, silmit. and gmve, 
but who nevertheless mnv and Llieii shot out a pun that 
damaged the shaking sidoH of the wdiole. company ; Ih* 
Quincey, self-involved and courteous, V(dling out his piwi- 
ods with a pomp and splendor suited, pcniiaps, to a high 
Roman festival; aTul with these stnis of faints gatlit*ml 
certain nameless folk whoso eoutrihutioiiH iu the gnmt 
^London’ are now under the protection of that titnuen- 
dous power which men call 

It was a vivid ploasure to luiar rrtKd,er d{«Htu*ibe hklwiirtl 
Irving, the eccentric preacher, who made such a deep ini 
preasion on tlie spirit of liis time. He is now diHlinintnl 
into space, but bo was, according to all his tlumglittul 
contemporaries, a ''son of thunder,’* a "giant foree nf iie- 
tivity/* Procter fully indorsed all that Carlyle hm ho 
nobly written of the eloquent man who, dying at forty** 
two, has stamped his strong personal vitality on thii age 
in which he lived. 

Procter, in his younger days, was evidently miudi itii- 
pressed by that clover rascal wlm, under tlu^ nantn of 
"Janus Weathercock/’ scintillated at intervals in Uio old 
"London. Maganne.” Wainwright — fur that wiw 
real name — was so brilliant, he made friends for a time 
among many of the first-daBS contributors U» tlmt cirmii 
famous periodical; but the Ten Commandmante raitiiKl 
all his prospects for lifa A murderer, a fot^ar, a fcliieC 



— in short, a sinner in general, — he came to grief rather 
early in his wicked career, and suffered penalties of the 
law accordingly, hut never to the full extent of his re- 
markable deserts. I have heard Procter describe his per- 
sonal appearance as he came sparkling into tlie room, clad 
in undress military costume. His smart conversation 
deceived those about him into the belief that he liad been 
an officer in the dragoons, that he had spent a large for- 
tune, and now condescended to take a part in periodical 
literature wdth the culture of a gentleman and the grace 
of an amateur. How this vapid charlatan in a braided 
surtout and prismatic necktie could so long veil his real 
character from, and retain the regard of, such men as 
Procter and Talfourd and Coleridge is amazing. Lamb 
calls him the "kind and light-hearted Janus,'’ and thought 
he liked him. The contributors often spoke of his guile- 
less nature at the festal monthly board of the magazine, 
and no one dreamed that this gay and mock-smiling Lon- 
don cavalier was about to begin a career so foul and mon- 
strous that the annals of crime for centuries have no 
blacker pages inscribed on them. To secure the means 
of luxurious living without labor, and to pamper his 
dandy tastes, this lounging, lazy litteratm/r resolved to 
become a murderer on a large scale, and accompany his 
cruel poisonings with forgeries whenever they were most 
convenient. His custom for years was to effect policies 
of insurance on the* lives of his relations, and then at the 
proper time administer strychnine to his victims. The 
heart sickens at the recital of his brutal crimes. On the 
life of a beautiful young girl named Abercrombie this 
fiendish wretch effected an insurance at various offices for 
£18,000 before he sent her to her account with the rest 
of his poisoned too-confiding relatives. So many heavily 
insured ladies dying in violent convulsions drew atten- 
tion to the gentleman who always called to collect the 


money. But why this consumate cnmminai was not 
brought to justice and hung, my Lord Abinger never sat- 
isfactorily divulged. At last this polished Sybarite,. who 
boasted that he always drank the richest Montepulciano, 
who could not sit long in a room that was not garlanded 
with flowers, who said he felt lonely in an apartment 
without a fine cast of the Venus de’ Medici in it, — this 
seK-indulgent voluptuary at last committed several for- 
geries on the Bank of England, and the Old Bailey ses- 
sions of July, 1837, sentenced him to transportation for 
life. While he was lying in hTewgate prior to his depart- 
ure, with other convicts, to New; South Wales, where he 
.died, Dickens went with a former acquaintance of the 
prisoner to see him. They found him still possessed with 
a morbid self-esteem and a poor and empty vanity. All 
other feelings and interests were overwhelmed by an ex- 
cessive idolatry of self, and he claimed (I now quote his 
own words to Dickens) a soul whose nutriment is love, 
and its offspring art, music, divine song, and still holier 
philosophy. To the last this super-refined creature seemed 
undisturbed by remorse. What place can we fancy for 
such a reptile, and what do we learn from such a career ? 
Talfourd has so wisely summed up the whole case for us 
that I leave the dark tragedy with the recital of this sol- 
emn sentence from a paper on the culprit in the Final 
Memorials of Charles Lamb”: '' Wainwright’s vanity, nur- 
tured by selfishness and unchecked by religion, became a 
disease, amounting perhaps to monomania, and yielding 
one lesson to repay the world for his existence, viz. that 
there is no state of the soul so dangerous as that in which 
the vices of the sensualist are envenomed by the grovel- 
ling intellect of the scorner.” 

One of the men best worth meeting in London, under 
mf eireuinstances, was Leigh Hunt, but it was a special 
boon, iso find him iand Procter together. I remember a 



uaj lii uiiB sumiiitjr ui xoot; wnen rrocter nad. a party oi 
friends at dinner to meet Hawthorne, who was then on a 
brief visit to London. Among the guests were the Count- 
ess of Kinglake, the author of “Eothen/’ Charles 

Sumner, then on his way to Paris, and Leigh Hunt, the 
mercurial q^ualities of whose blood were even then per- 
ceptible in his manner. 

Adelaide Procter did not reach home in season to begin 
the dinner with us, but she came later in the evening, and 
sat for some time in earnest talk with Hawthorne. It 
was a goodly companie,” long to be remembered. Hunt 
and Procter were in a mood for gossip over the ruddy 
port. As the twilight deepened around the table, which 
was exquisitely decorated with flowers, the author of 
“ Rimini recalled to Procter’s recollection other memo- 
rable tables where they used to meet in vanished days 
with Lamb, Coleridge, and others of their set long since 
passed away. As they talked on in rather low tones, I 
saw the two old poets take hands more than once at the 
mention of dead and beloved names. I recollect they 
had a good deal of fine talk over the great singers whose 
voices had delighted them in bygone days ; speaking with 
rapture of Pasta, whose tones in opera they thought in- 
comparably the grandest musical utterances they had ever 
heard. Procter’s tribute in verse to this 

“ Queen, and wonder of the enchanted world of sound'' 

is one of liis best Ipics, and never was singer more 
divinely complimented by poet. At the dinner I am 
describing he declared that she walked on the stage hke 
an empress, '"and when she sang,” said he, "I held my 
breath.” Leigh Hunt, in one of his letters to Procter in 
1831, says: "As to Pasta, I love her, for she makes the 
ground firm under my feet, and the sky blue over my 
head.” 


day, but some of them live in my recollection still. Hunt 
quoted Hartley Coleridge, who said, No boy ever im- 
agined himself a poet while he was reading Shakespeare 
or Milton.’’ And spealdng of Landor’s oaths, he said, 
'' They are so rich, they are really nutritious.” Talking 
of criticism, he said he did not believe in spiteful imps, 
but in kindly elves who would “ nod to him and do him 
courtesies.” He laughed at Bishop Berkeley’s attempt to 
destroy the world in one octavo volume. His doctrine to 
mankind always was, '' Enlarge your tastes, that you may 
enlarge your hearts.” He believed in reversing original 
propensities by education, — as Spallanzani brought up 
eagles on bread and milk, and fed doves on raw meat, 
"'Don’t let us demand too much of human nature,” was a 
hue in his creed; and he believed in Hood’s advice, that 
gentleness in a case of wrong direction is always better 
than vituperation. 

‘‘Mid light, and hy degrees, should he the plan 
To cure the dark and erring mind; 

But who would rush at a benighted man 
And give him two black eyes for being blind ?” 

I recollect there was much converse that day on the 
love of reading in old age, and Leigh Hunt observed that 
Sir Eobert Walpole, seeing Mr. Fox busy in the library 
at Houghton, said to him ; "And you can read ! Ah, how 
I envy you! I totally neglected the lialit of reading 
when I was young, and now in my old age I cannot read 
a single page.” Hunt himself was a man who could be 
"penetrated by a book.” It was inspiring to hear ]nm 
dilate over " Plutarch’s Morals,” and quote passages from 
that delightful essay on “ The Tranquillity of the Soul.” 
He had such reverence for the wisdom folded up on 
his Ebraxy shelves, he declared that the very perusal 
of the hacks of his hooks was " a discipline of humanity.” 


Whenever and wherever i met this charming person, I 
learned a lesson of gentleness and patience ; for, steeped 
to the lips in poverty as he was, he was ever the most 
cheerful, the most genial companion and friend. He 
never left his good-nature outside the family circle, as a 
Mussulman leaves his slippers outside a mosq^ue, but he 
always brought a smiling face into the house with him. 

T A , whose fine floating wit has never yet quite 

condensed itself into a star, said one day of a Boston man 
that he was “east-wind made flesh.’' Leigh Hunt was 
exactly the opposite of this ; he was compact of all the 
spicy breezes that blow. In his bare cottage at Hammer- 
smith the temperament of his fine spirit heaped up such 
riches of fancy that kings, if wise ones, might envy Ms 
magic power. 

“ Onward in faith, and leave the rest to Heaven,” 

was a line he often quoted. There was about him such a 
modest fortitude in want and poverty, such an inborn 
mental superiority to low and uncomfortable circum- 
stances, that he rose without effort into a region encom- 
passed with felicities, untroubled by a care or sorrow. 
He always reminded me of that favorite child of the genii 
who carried an amulet in his bosom by which all the gold 
and jewels of the Sultan’s halls were no sooner beheld 
than they became his own. If he sat down companion- 
less to a solitary chop, his imagination transformed it 
straightway into a fine shoulder of mutton. When he 
looked out of his dingy old windows on the four bleak 
elms in front of his dwelling, he saw, or thought he saw, 
a vast forest, and he could hear in the note of one poor 
sparrow even the silvery voices of a hundred nightingales. 
Such a man might often be cold and hungry, but he had 
the wit never to be aware of it. 

Hunt’s love for Procter was deep and tender, and in 
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my memory luw bcHUi tryijijj; to iltiHcribo, “ I luivo ro,usoua 
for likin}' our dour friend I’meter'a wiim beyond what 
you saw when wo dinod to^ethiT at bin table the other 
day.’’ Procter preiixed a nionioir of the life and writings 
of Ben Jouson to the groat dmiuatust's \vork.H printed by 
Moxou in 1838. 1 happen to be the lucky owner of a 
copy of this edition that once belonged to lA'igh Hunt, 
who has enriched it and perfumed the pages, fia it were,, 
by his annotations. The memoir alHiumls in feU<dtiea of 
expression, and is the boat brief chroniele yet made of 
rare Ben and Ids pootry. Leigh Hunt ha.s lilled the. mar- 
gins with his own neat liaudwriting, and as 1 turn over 
the leaves, thus eompatiioned, I stMtm t<» iiuHit tht».se two 
loving brothora in modern song, and lmv(> again the bene- 
fit of their sweet society, — a society redolent of 

“Tlu' lov^ of li'firnitig, tUp lunjUfnli'ml 
And all tho iwwt of kwiks.** 

I shall not soon foi^et the first mnniing I walkeal with 
Proctor and Kenyon to Lite famoiiH house No 22 8t. 
James Place, ovesrlooking the (Ireeu Park, hi a hreakfaat 
with Samuel liogera. Mixed up with this matutinal rite 
was much that belongs to the modem literary and politi- 
cal history of England. Fox, Burke, Tulleymncl, (Jmttan, 
Walter Scott, and many other grtait ones have sat there 
and held converse on divers matters with the lauiker- 
poet. For more than half a oentnty the wits and the 
wise men honored that nnpreteiulitig jiiansitm with their 
presence. On ray way thither for the first time my com- 
panions related anecdoto after atuicdote of the “amdont 
bard,” as they called our htwt, telling mo al-so how all liis 
life long the poet of Meraoiy had kwii giving sulmtatilial 
aid to poor autiiiors ; how he had befriended Blieridiui, and 
how §ood he had been to OampbeU in hia earwt nootla 



We arrived m quite an expectant mood, to find our 
host already seated at the head of his table, and his good 
man Edmund standing behind his chair. As we entered 
the room, and I saw Eogers sitting there so venerable and 
strange, I was reminded of that line of Wordsworth’s, 

“The oldest man he seemed that ever wore gray hair.” 

But old as he was, he seemed full of verve, vivacity, and 
decision. Knowing his homage for Ben Franklin, I had 
brought to him as a gift from America an old volume 
issued by the patriot printer in 1741. He was delighted 
with my little present, and began at once to say how 
much he thought of Franklin’s prose. He considered 
the style admirable, and declared that it might be studied 
now for improvement in the art of composition. One of 
the guests that morning was the Rev. Alexander Dyce, 
the scholarly editor of Beaumont and Fletcher, and he 
very soon drew Eogers out on the subject of Warren 
Hastings’s trial. It seemed ghostly enough to hear that 
famous event depicted by one who sat in the great hall of 
William Eufus ; who day after day had looked on and lis- 
tened to the eloquence of Fox and Sheridan; who had 
heard Edmund Burke raise his voice till the old arches of 
Irish oak resounded, and impeach Warren Hastings, '"in 
the name of both sexes, in the name of every age, in the 
name of every rank, as the common enemy and oppressor 
of all.” It thrilled me to hear Eogers say, As I walked 
up Parliament Street with Mrs. Siddons, after hearing 
Sheridan’s great speech, we both agreed that never before 
could human lips have uttered more eloquent words.” 
That morning Eogers described to us the appearance of 



G-rattan as he first saw and heard him when ho 
first speech in Parliament. '' Some of ns were iiit* li: 
laugh,” said he, ''at the orator’s Irish brogue -vvli 
began his speech that day, but after he had bet 3 1 1 « 
legs five minutes nobody dared to laugh any 3t 
Then followed personal anecdotes of Madame - 
the Duke of Wellington, Walter Scott, Tom Mc#« 
Sydney Smith, all exquisitely told. Both our 1 1 
his friend Procter had known or entertained moHt 
celebrities of their day. Procter soon led the ca ^ ' 

tion up to matters connected with the stage, and i ) 
of John Kemble and Edmund Kean, I venturetl 
Eogers who of all the great actors he had seen 
the palm. "I have looked upon a magnificent prc 
of them,” he said, "in my time, and I never saw 
superior to David Garriclc” He then repeated 
More’s couplet on receiving as a gift from Mrs. € 
the shoe-buckles which once belonged to tlic^ i 
actor : — 

“Thy buckles, 0 Garrick, another may use, 

But none shall be found who can tread in thy shoos. * * 

We applauded his memory and his manner of re**"' 
the lines, which seemed to please him, " How mu « * 1 1 
sometimes be put into an epigram!” he said to I i 
and asked him if he remembered the lines abatit^ 
Grey and the Kaffir war. Procter did not recall t l 
and Eogers set off again ; — 

“A dispute has arisen of late at the Cape, 

As touching the devil, his color and shape ; 

While some folks contend that the devil is white, 

The others aver that he ’s black as midnight ; 

But now 't is decided quite right in this way, 

And all are convinced that the devil is Grey.'' 

We asked him if he remembered the theatrical 
ment in London when Garrick and his troublesonoi^ d 


tt‘ni[M)rarv, lUivvy, wtun* pluyin^^ Kinj^r at rival lumscs, 
anil llu‘. linal aiiinion of ilia c.ritiaa. Yes/' said 

Iks “ [)(*!•((»{•( ly. I Haw boLli Uiosti wondc.rrul actors, and 
Tally nl tlio. tiuu^ witli tlic achuirabhi c])ifi;ram that 

ran like, wiltllin* into (‘.veny nook and corner of society/’ 
“I)id the. epi'^ram slill livci in liis nunuoiy wo asked. 
Tlu*. old nmn wHnniMl lookinf( acrows the misty valley of 
tinu' for a lew moments, and then gave it without a 
pauBo : — 

**Th« tciwji hfivn c'lioHnn iHiriTont ways 
Tu prainn tlu’ir lUirpauit Lmi'a ; 

To liurry llu‘y givo Itnul tipplaugo, 

To Utti*rii‘k only I furs. 

“ A king ! tty, calory itu’h a king, 

Hill'll Harry tluih apjanir; 

But cam lrk 'h ipilt i' allot liar thing, — 

Ho ’a nvrry iiu'h A“i/ig Lmr/'* 

Aitidiig (itlit^r tliitiKH wliic.li Itdgiirs told ua that morning, 
I rotncmlun' he hiul niiieh to any of llyron'i^ fiir(/el/nlne^s 
na ti> nil nuiuiier of thinga, Aa an ovidenc.e of liia inne- 
('nraey, Itogera reluteil how tho nolile. hard had onco 
quoted to him Homi* lincia (tn Vonie.o aa Smdhoy’a, “ whioh 
lio wauled me to ndiiuns" aaid Uoge.ra ; " and na T wroto 
them myacdf, I Ijad no hoailution in doing ao. Tho linos 
are in my iioom mi Ilnly, and begin, 

•• 'Then* is n Klericuts city in tlit> seti.' " 

Samuel I.awmtiee had roeimtly paiutod in oils a portrait 
of Ilogera, and we asked to see it ; so Edmund was sent 
uji sUirH to get it, and bring it to tho tahlo. Ilogora him- 
self winhed Pi eomjmn* it with Ilia own faee, and had a 
looking-glasH held Indore him. Wo sat by in silonce. na 
lie reganleil the pieturo utUmtively, and waited for his 
crilieistn. Scum lie Imrat out with, " la my noap so 
d.™-~.y sliarii ns that?" Wo all exclaimed, “No! no ! 
tho artist is at fault there, air." " I thought ao,” lie cried ; 
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u-rauan as iie msu sciw hull 
liist speech in rarliameut. “ Some of us worn incliiUHl to 
laugh,” said he, “at tlio omtor’s Irish hrogiu! wlic-n ho 
began his speech that day, hut ullur lus had Ihmui on liia 
legs five minutes nobody dared to laugli any inon(.” 
Then followed personal nnocdoloH ol Mudauii’ I>e Staid, 
the Duke of Wellington, Walter Scott, 'I'om Moore, and 
Sydney Smith, all exquisitely told. lioUi our host nml 
his friend Procter had known or euterlaituul uioHt. of tlie 
celebrities of their day. I’rocUu' .soon Uul the eonviu’, -na- 
tion up to matters couueetod witli the stage, and thinking 
of John Kemble and Edmund Kean, I ventunsl to a.sk 
Rogers who of all the great actons he had seen hoci* away 
the palm. "I have looked upon a inagnilii’.ent proe.iwsion 
of them,” he said, “ in my time, anil I nt'ver saw any one 
superior to David Qarr'u'k." He tlien repealed Hatiuali 
More’s eouplet on receiving as a gift from Miu (Jarriek 
the shoe-buckles which once heloiiged to the great 
actor ; — 

“ Thy bnolclcs, 0 Gavrinh, anothorinny 
But 310110 shall ho round who (um trt'iul In thy 

We applauded liis memory atid Kin mniUHn' of n^eiting 
the lines, which seemed to ])lea8e him. ** How nnu*h vnn 
sometimes he |)ut into an ejiigvam!” hi^ saiil to I*rortor, 
and asked him if ho romembonul t!u^ liutm ahemt Karl 
Grey and the Kadlr war. Proolor did nut remll tluuu, 
and Eogers set off again : — 

A diaputo hiiH avistni orinb at thn Or|ws 
A s touf.liing tlio (hivil, IiIh ndcir Hinl i 
While 8omt) folkH eonteml tlmt the dnvil U wliitp, 

The otliers aver that ho ’h blaek m midnight ; 

But now ’t ia doekltnl quite right in Ud« way, 

And all are GonvlruuHl that the devil b 

We asked him if he remambomd the tlumtrical exeiUi* 
ment in London when Garrick and hii troublesome eon* 


ctrry, were playing Iving Lear at rival houses, 
tlie final opinion of the critics. '' Yes,’' said 
y. I saw both those wonderful actors, and 
the time with the admirable epigram that 
Lfire into every nook and corner of society.” 
igram still live in his memory ? ” we asked. 

fieemed looking across the misty valley of 
few moments, and then gave it without a 

* * The town have chosen different ways 

To praise their different Lears ; 

To Barry they give loud applause, 

To Garrick only tears. 

* ^ A king ! ay, every inch a king, 

Such Barry doth appear ; 

But Garrick ’s quite another thing, — 

Ho ’s every inch King Lear!*' 

T things which Rogers told us that morning, 
lie had much to say of Byron’s forgetfuhiess 
aner of things. As an evidence of his inac- 
;eTs related how the noble bard had once 
m some lines on Venice as Southey’s, “ which 
ne to admire,” said Rogers ; and as I wrote 
I had no hesitation in doing so. The lines 
3erQ on Italy, and begin, 

‘ There is a glorious city in the sea.’ ” 

awrence had recently painted in oils a portrait 
nd we asked to see it ; so Edmund was sent 
get it, and bring it to the table. Rogers him- 
Lo compare it with his own face, and had a 
s held before him. We sat by in silence as 
the picture attentively, and waited for his 
3oon he hurst out with, Is my nose so 
:p as that?” We all exclaimed, ''I^o! no I 
at fault there, sir.” I thought so,” he cried ; 



Some one said, “ Tlie porU'uiL is Loo hanl" " I won’t ho 
painted aa a hard man,” ivjoinod Roffora. "I am'nol a 
]>ard man, am I, RrooLor T’ asked llits old poet. I'roeter 
deprecated with etiorj^y aueh an idea aa that, l/iokinjj; at 
the portrait again, Rogers saiil, with great feeling, " t iliil- 
dren would run away IVom tluit I'uee, and they never mu 
away from mo ! ” Notwithstanding all In^ had to say 
against the portrait, I tlnaight it a wonderful likene.s,s, and 
a painting of great value. Mo.von, the {aildisher, who 
was present, asked for a eortain porthdio of eiigravetl 
heads which had 1k!ou mmle from Lime to lime of Rogers, 
and this was hrought and op(me.d for our laxaminatum of 
its contents. Rogers insisted upon haikitig over the por- 
traits, and ho aimwed us by his cutting eommenls on «‘aeh 
one as it came out of the portfolio. ” This," said he, 
holding one np, “is the liead of a e.unuiug fellow, and this 
the face of a dehauehod (diagyman, and this tlm visage of 
a shameless drunkard !" After a eomii' discussion of tlie 
pictures of hinwelf, whicli went on for half an hour, he 
said, “ It is time to change the topie, and set aside the lit- 
tle man for a very great one, Rring me my colleetion of 
Washington portraits.” These worn hrtmght in, iiml lies 
had much to say of Americaji mattew. lie rcMHunlKsrcel 
being told, when a besy, by his falhtsr one day, Unit " a light 
liad recently occurred at a place cnllml Riuiktir Hill, in 
America." He then inquired about Welwter and the 
monument. Ho had met Webster in England, and 
greatly admired him. Now and then Ida memory was at 
fault, and he apoko occasionally of events os still existing 
which had happened half a century hernre. I rememlssr 
what a shook it gave me when ha asked me if Alexander 
Hamilton had printed any new pamphlets lately, and 
b^ed me to sra^d him anyUiing that distingwialmd man 
aate I got horn® to America, 


I luiw lUiiiffiitecl I was when Kogers sent me 

an inviliitiun tin-. HiuMiud tiiiu! to bmikl'iist with him. On 
that (Hicawiciu the ihuU. Hiittke ol’ lieiug in I’avia on a pleas- 
nru-tmiv with Daniel WtslKster, and lie. grew ehupient over 
the great Amertean Dratur'H genius, lie also referred, 
with entliusiasm to liryant’a jioutry, and (j[Uoted with 
deep feeling the first three verses of “The Future Life.” 
When he pronouue.od the. lines: — 

My \m\w un vavtU wuh «vi^r in thy ptnyer, 

And luujst thou lujvur uttin* it in htiavou ?" 

his voim Lnnubled, mul hn faltered out, 1 cannot go on: 
there in Hcnut*lhing in that jKieru which breaks me down, 
aiul I muHt never try again to recite vernes so full of ten- 
denicHH and undying hna'.’’ 

In a* UnigfidlowH junnuH, thou jnst puhliahed in Eng- 
land, ht^ i‘xpreHHi‘d the warmest admiration, and tliought 
the aulUtu’ id’ ** Voices of the Night” one of the most 
porfoet urtmtH in Kiiglish verso wlio Imd ever lived. 

Itogew's rtmiiuiHooncoa of Holland Houbo that morning 
were a Mia'ioH of dolightfnl pictures painted by an artist 
who left out nouo of the mlient foaturoa, but gave to 
tworytliing lie tmudied a graphic reality. In bis naiTa- 
tioUH the elof|ueiit uu*n, tlia fine ladios, he had seen there 
fwonihletl again around their noble host and hostess, and 
one lisUuicHl in the ploaHimt breakfast-room in St James 
Idace to the wit and wimlom of that brilliant company 
whifdi met fifty ymm ago in the g^eat Balm of that 
princaily mansioiu which will always be famous in the 
litt^rnry and political liistory of England, 

Kogcra talked that morning with inimitable flniah and 
grace of c%}»n^»sitm. A light seamed to play over his 
fadtid featuttM when ha recalled some liappy post experi- 
tneti, and hii ayti would sometimes fill oh ho glanced back 
Muong hit kindnid, iJl now dead save one, his eister, who 



iU‘Vi‘r (uuud (juilo iiuilt'rMlaiKl liif wiiinrui uhnut 

lius personal aiijHMiniuiH* whifli liavt* crcpl iul<» llu* litrrary 
of luH linu^ He was liy nn iiHims the viva«'icmH 
BpceXvc Home, ef hm etaiUaajuM'uries hnvi* represtaitetl hiui, 
and I never thought of eoumHliug lum with that terrihle 
lino ill “The Mirror td' MagiHtnUe?V' 

*MIiH wiiluarti lint Hlltl itrikiag nl iH'ath'ft 

IUh dome of hmin vvaa one (jf the amplest ami imwt per» 
fuctly Hhaped I ever naw, and hin c'uunleuam'e wan very 
fur from luiphnnant His rueiillieM to enjoy had not p«*r- 
inliod with ugc!. lie (untuinly looknl like a well-Heiimmed 
auUioVj hut nut dropping to pieeeH yet, lltJ^ turn of 
Uiuuglit wan elumirletislie, mul in the inniu jiwt, for he 
loved the heat, ami wan naturally impatunit td' what wan 
low and mean in euiHluet ami intelleei. Hu had ulwaya 
lived in an uUnoH)diere of art, ami his reminiseencTa of 
paintern ami BoulpltaH were nevt*r \veiivt>Hmie m tliill, 
had a Htore of phiiHunt umaaloieii tlmnlrev, whom ha 
had employc’tl aa a wticaHeurver hmg Udiwe he heeame a 
modelkn* in cday;and In^ liiul also nimdi Ui tell us of Sir 
JohIiue IleynoltlH, whom* leidunm ha hinl lUtendad, anti 
whose atudioHalk had l*eeu familiar to him while ha wiw 
a young man and Ktiulying art liimsalf iw an amiitetir. It 
was irnpoHsihle alnumt tn make Uogiws Haatu a mil lunng 
as we usml to surniuml his talda during ihusn iiiorninga 
and amnetimeH deep intsi tlie aftarmHirm. Wn ware lii^tan- 
ing to one who hml talkml with Ihmwall iilanit Hr, John- 
son; who had sat liourn with Mr^. ; wdm nwt the 

” Vicar of Waktifhihr’ the day it wiw {iiihliilied ; who 
had haaixl Haydn, the aornpoaer, {ilriying at ii csinrert, 
** di^ed out with a swonl " ; who hiul lintenitil to Tiilley- 
mud^s best saying fhim hii own li|«; who htiil «i*en 
John Wtsky lying dead in hit eoftin»*'an old main with 



ulu lumutriuun u ui ci, iilwu vAimi ; WHO ima Deeil Wltn 
li(!('.krunl III Kiinlliill ; who hail soon Poraou slink back 
into tho iliiiinj'-room afuu’ tliu company had left it and 
(Imin what wan li-rt in the wincolasHcs ; who had crossed 
tho ApouuiuoH with Ilyron ; who had soon Boau Nosh in 
tho hoij'lit of his oaroor (lauoinj^ mimiots at Bath; who 
had known bidy Haiiiiltou in her days of beauty, and 
soon hor often witli bml Nolaou ; who was in Fox’s room 
when llmt ^roal man lay dying ; and who lunild describe 
Pitt from poffional orworvntion, Npoakiiig always oa if his 
month was " full of worsted." It was unreal as a dream 
to sit there in Kt, .lamo-s Placo and hoar that old man 
talk by the hour of what ouo hiul boon reading about all 
one's lifo. One thing, I must confess, somewhat shocked 
mo, - I was not jm'imrod for tho foehlo maimer in which 
some of Bogors's host storioa wore received by tho gcntle- 
inou who had gathered at his table on those Tuesday 
morningN, But when i'nictor told mo in explanation after- 
waiil that they had all " hoard the same anecdotes every 
week, {K'limjis. for half a century fVora the some lips,” I 
no longer wondorod at the seeming apathy I had wit- 
nessed. It was a great treat to me, however, the talk I 
heard iit Uogers's hospihdiln Ijthlo, and my three visits 
there cannot Ihi onwod frem tho pleasantest tablets of 
memory. Then> is only one regnst connected with them, 
but that loss still haunts mo. On one of those memora- 
ble mornings I was nhligisl to leave earlier than the rest 
of till! eom|iaiiy on account of an engagement out of 
bmdon. and l^idy Ikteclmr (formerly Miss O’Neil), the 
great aetresw of «tlu»r days, came in and read an hour to 
the old jHHii and his guimta Procter told me afterward 
that among other things she read, at Rogers's request, the 
1 4th chiipler of Itoiiah, awl tliat her voice and manner 
aemnwl like inspiration. 

Beaing and talking with Itogers wm, indeed, like living 
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YESTJSHDAYS WITH AUTHORS, 


in the past : and one may imagine how weird it seemed 
to a raw Yankee youth, thus facing the man who might 
have shaken hands with Dr. Johnson. I ventured to ask 
him one day if he had ever seen the doctor. "'No/’ said 
he; "hut I went down to Bolt Court in 1782 with the 
iatention of making Dr. Johnson’s acquaintance. I 
raised the knocker tremblingly, and hearing the shuffling 
footsteps as of an old man in the entry, my heart failed 
me, and I put down the knocker softly again, and crept 
hack into Fleet Street without seeing the vision I was not 
bold enough to encounter.” I thought it was something 
to have heard the footsteps of old Sam Johnson stirring 
about in that ancient entry, and for my own part I was 
glad to look upon the man whose ears had been so 
strangely privileged. 

Eogers drew about him aU the musical as well as the 
literary talent of London. Grisi and Jenny Lind often 
came of a morning to sing their best arias to him when 
he became too old to attend the opera ; and both Adelaide 
and Fanny Kemble brought to him frequently the rich 
tributes of their genius in art. 

It was my good fortune, through the friendship of 
Procter, to make the acquaintance, at Eogers’s table, of 
Leslie, the artist, — a warm friend of the old poet,-— 
and to be taken round by him and shown all the prin- 
cipal private galleries in London. He first drew my 
attention to the pictures by Constable, and pointed out 
their quiet beauty to my uneducated eye, thus instruct- 
ing me to hate all those intemperate landscapes and lurid 
compositions which abound in the shambles of modern 
art. In the company of Leslie I saw my first Titians 
and Vandycks, and felt, as Northcote says, on my good 
behavior in the presence of portraits so lifelike and in- 
spiring. It was Leslie who inoculated me with a love of 
Gainsborough, before whose perfect pictures a spectator 
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just here let me advise every art lover who goes to Eng- 
land to visit the little Dulwich Gallery, only a few miles 
from London, and there to spend an hour or two among 
the exquisite Gainsboroughs. No small collection in 
Europe is better worth a visit, and the place itself in 
summer-time is enchanting with greenery.) 

As Eogers’s dining-room abounded in only first-rate 
works of art, Leslie used to take round the guests and 
make us admire the Eaphaels and Correggios. Inserted 
in the walls on each side of the mantel-piece, like tiles, 
were several of Turner’s original oil and water-color draw- 
ings, which that supreme artist had designed to illustrate 
Eogers’s "^Poems”and Italy.” Long before Euskin made 
those sketches world-famous in his '' Modern Painters,” I 
have heard Leslie point out their beauties with as fine an 
enthusiasm. He used to say that they purified the whole 
atmosphere round St. James Place ! 

Procter had a genuine regard for Count d’Orsay, and he 
pointed him out to me one day sitting in the window of 
his club, near Gore House, looking out on Piccadilly. 
The count seemed a little past his prime, but was stiU 
the handsomest man in London. Procter described him 
as a brilliant person, of special ability, and by no means 
a mere dandy. 

I first saw Procter’s friend, John Forster, the biogra- 
pher of Goldsmith and Dickens, in his pleasant rooms. 
No. 58 Lincoln’s Inn Fields. He was then in his prime, 
and looked brimful of energy. His age might have been 
forty, or a trifle onward from that mile-stone, and his 
whole manner announced a determination to assert that 
nobody need prompt him. His voice rang loud and clear, 
up stairs and down, everywhere throughout his premises. 
When he waUced over the uncarpeted floor, you heard him 
walk, and he meant you should. When he spoke, nobody 
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his manly utterances. Procter and he were in the same 
Commission, and were on excellent terms, the younger 
officer always regarding the elder with a kind of leonine 
deference. 

It was to John Forster these charming lines were ad- 
dressed by Barry Cornwall, when the poet sent his old 
friend a present of Shakespeare’s Works. A more exqui- 
site compliment was never conveyed in verse so modest 
and so perfect in simple grace : — 

“I do not know a man who better reads 
Or weighs the great thoughts of the hook I send, — 

Better than he whom I have called my friend 
For twenty years and upwards. He who feeds 
Upon Sliakesperian pastures never needs 
The hnmhler food which springs from plains below ; 

Yet may he love the little flowers that blow, 

And him excuse who for their heauty pleads. 

“Take then my Shakespeare to some sylvan nook ; 

And pray thee, in the name of Days of old. 

Good-will and friendship, never bought or sold. 

Give me assurance thou wilt always look 
With kindness still on Spirits of humbler mould ; 

Kept firm by resting on that wondrous book, 

Wherein the Dream of Life is all unrolled. ” 

Forster’s Bbrary was filled with treasures, and he 
brought to the dinner-table, the day I was first with 
him, such rare and costly manuscripts and annotated 
volumes to show us, that one’s appetite for "'made dishes’' 
was quite taken away. The excellent lady whom he 
afterward married was one of the guests, and among the 
gentlemen present I remember the brilliant author of 
“The Bachelor of the Albany,” a book that was then the 
Novel sensation in London. Forster flew from one topic 
to another with admirable skill, and entertained us with 
anecdotes of Wellington and Eogers, gilding the time with 
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capital imitatigns of his celebrated contemporaries in lit- 
erature and on the stage. A touch about Edmund Kean 
made us all start from our chairs and demand a mimetic 
repetition. Forster must have been an excellent private 
actor, for he had power and skill quite exceptional in that 
way. His force carried him along wherever he chose to 
go, and when he played “ Kitely,’' his ability must have 
been strikingly apparent. After his marriage, and when 
he removed from Lincoln’s Inn to his fine residence at 
Palace-Gate House,” he gave frequent readings, evincing 
remarkable natural and acquired talents. For Dickens 
he had a love amounting to jealousy. He never quite 
relished anybody else whom the great novelist had a 
fondness for, and I have heard droU stories touching this 
weakness. For Professor Felton he had unbounded re- 
gard, which had grown up by correspondence and through 
report from Dickens. He had never met Felton, and 
when the professor arrived in London, Dickens, with his 
love of fun, arranged a bit of cajolery, which was never 
quite forgotten, though wholly forgiven. Knowing how 
highly Forster esteemed Felton, through his writings and 
his letters, Dickens resolved to take Felton at once to 
Forster’s house and introduce him as Professor Stowe, the 
port of both these gentlemen being pretty nearly equal. 
The Stowes were then in England on their triumphant 
tour, and this made the attempt at deception an easy one. 
So, Felton being in the secret, he and Dickens proceed to 
Forster’s house and are shown in. Down comes Forster 
into the library, and is presented forthwith to Pro- 
fessor Stowe'' “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin ” is at once referred 
to, and the talk goes on in that direction for some time. 
At last both Dickens and Felton fell into such a parox- 
ysm of laughter at Forster’s dogged determination to be 
complimentary to the world-renowned novel, that they 
could no longer hold out ; and Forster, becoming almost 


visitors, Dickens revealed their wickedness, and a right 
jolly day the happy trio made of it. 

Talfourd informs ns that Forster had become to Charles 
Lamb as one of his oldest companions, and that Mary 
also cherished a strong regard for him. It is surely a 
proof of his admirable qualities that the love of so many 
of England's best and greatest was secured to him by so 
lasting a tenure. To have the friendship of Landor, 
Dickens, and Procter through long years ; to have Carlyle 
for a constant votary, and to be mourned by him with an 
abiding sorrow, — these are no slight tributes to purity 
of purpose. 

Forster had that genuine sympathy with men of letters 
which entitled him to be their biographer, and all his 
works in that department have a special charm, habitu- 
ally gained only by a subtle and earnest intellect. 

It is a singular coincidence that the writers of two of 
the most brilliant records of travel of their time should 
have been law students in Barry Cornwall's office. King- 
lake, the author of Eothen,” and Warburton, the author 
of The Crescent and the Cross,” were at one period both 
engaged as pupils in their profession under the guidance 
of Mr. Procter. He frequently spoke with pride of his 
two law students, and when Warburton perished at sea, 
his grief for his brilliant friend was deep and abiding. 
Kinglake's later literary fame was always a pleasure to 
the historian's old master, and no one in England loved 
better to point out the fine passages in the “ History of 
the Invasion of the Crimea” than the old poet in Wey- 
mouth Street. 

'‘Blackwood” and the “Quarterly Review” railed at 
Procter and his author friends for a long period ; but how 
true is the saying of Macaulay, “ that the place of books 
in the public estimation is fixed, not by what is written 
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was more decried in Ms day than Procter’s friend, Wil- 
liam Hazlitt. The poet had for the critic a genume ad- 
miration; and I have heard him dilate with a kind of 
rapture over the critic’s fine sayings, quoting abundant 
passages from the essays. Procter would never hear any 
disparagement of his friend’s ability and keenness. I re- 
call his earnest but restrained indignation one day, when 
some person compared Hazlitt with a diffusive mod- 
ern writer of notes on the theatre, and I remember with 
w^hat contempt, in his sweet forgivable way, the old man 
spoke of much that passes nowadays for criticism. He 
said Hazlitt was exactly the opposite of Lord Chesterfield, 
who advised his son, if he could not get at a tMng in a 
straight line, to try the serpentine one. There were no 
crooked pathways in Hazlitt’s intellect. His style is brill- 
iant, but never cloyed with ornamentation. Hazhtt’s 
paper on Gifford was thought.by Procter to be as pungent 
a bit of writing as had appeared in Ms day, and he quoted 
this paragraph as a sample of its biting justice: “Mr. 
Gifford is admirably qualified for the situation he has 
held for many years as editor of the "Quarterly’ by a 
happy combination of defects, natural and acquired.’^ In 
one of his letters to me Procter writes, "" I despair of the 
age that has forgotten to read Hazhtt.” 

Procter was a delightful prose writer, as well as a 
charming poet. Having met in old magazines and an- 
nuals several of his essays and stories, and admiring their 
style and spirit, I induced him, after much persuasion, to 
collect and publish in America his prose works. The 
result was a couple of volumes, which were brought out 
in Boston in 1853. In them there are perhaps no 
“ thoughts that wander through eternity,” but they abound 
in fancies wMch the reader will recognize as agde 
“ Daughters of the earth and sun.” 
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really loves a good book/’ and knows it to be such on 
trial, will find Barry Cornwall’s “Essays and Tales in 
Prose ” most delectable reading. “ Imparadised/’ as Mil- 
ton batb the word, on a summer hillside, or tented by the 
cool salt wave, no better afternoon literature can be se- 
lected. One wiU never meet with distorted metaphor or 
tawdry rhetoric in Barry’s thoughtful pages, but will find 
a calm philosophy and a beautiful faith, very precious 
and profitable in these days of doubt and insecurity of 
intellect. There is a respite and a sympathy in this fine 
spirit, and so I commend him heartily in times so full of 
turmoil and suspicion as these. One of the stories in the 
first volume of these prose writings, called “The Man- 
Hunter,” is quite equal in power to any of the graphic 
pieces of a similar character ever written by De Quincey 
or Dickens, but the tone in these books is commonly 
more tender and inclining to melancholy. What, for in- 
stance, could be more heart-moving than these passages 
of his on the death of little children ? 

I scarcely know how it is, but the deaths of children seem to 
me always less premature than those of elder persons. Not that 
they are in fact so ; but it is because they themselves have little or 
no relation to time or maturity. Life seems a race which they have 
yet to run entirely. They have made no progress toward the goal. 
They are horn — nothing further. But it seems hard, when a man 
has toiled high up the steep hill of knowledge, that he should be 
cast like Sisyphus, downward in a moment ; that he who has worn 
the day and wasted the night in gathering the gold of science should 
be, with aU his wealth of learning, all his accmmilations, made 
bankrupt at once. What becomes of all the riches of the soul, the 
piles and pyramids of precious thoughts which men heap together ? 
Where are Shakespeare’s imagination, Bacon’s learning, Galileo’s 
dream 1 Where is the sweet fancy of Sidney, the airy spirit of 
Fletcher, and Milton’s thought severe ? Methinks such things should 
not die and dissipate, when a hair can live for centuries, and a brick 
of Egjrpt will last three thousand years ! I am content to believe 
that the mind of man survives (somewhere or other) his clay. 


the reader by portraying its agonies ; but when its breath was gone, 
its (nothing more than a cloud of smoke !) and it lay like a waxen 
image before me, I turned my eyes to its moaning mother, and sighed 
out my few words of comfort. But I am a beggar in grief. I can 
feel and sigh and look kindly, I think ; but I have nothing to give. 
My tongue deserts me. I know the inutility of too soon comforting^ 
I know that I should weep were I the loser, and I let the tears have 
their way. Sometimes a word or two I can muster : a ‘ Sigh no 
more ! ^ and ' Dear lady, do not grieve ! ^ but further I am mute and 
useless.” 

I have many letters and kind little notes which Procter 
used to write me during the years I knew him best. His 
tricksy fancies peeped out in his correspondence, and sev- 
eral of his old friends in England thought no literary man 
of his time had a better epistolary style. His neat ele- 
gant chirography on the hack of a letter was always a 
delightful foretaste of something good inside, and I never 
received one of his welcome missives that did not contain, 
no matter how brief it happened to he, welcome passages 
of wit or affectionate interest. 

In one of his early letters to me he says : — 

“ There is no one rising hereabouts in literature. I su]3pose our 
national genius is taking a mechanical turn. And, in truth, it is 
much better to make a good steam-engine than to manufacture a bad 
poem. ‘ Building the lofty rhyme ' is a good thing, but our present 
buildings are of a low order, and seldom reach the Attic. This 
piece of wit will scarcely throw you into a fit, I imagine, your risible 
muscles being doubtless kept in good order.” 

In another he writes : — 

“ I see you have some capital names in the ^ Atlantic Monthly.^ 
If they will only put forth their strength, there is no doubt as to 
the result, but the misfortune is that persons who write anony- 
mously donH put forth their strength, in general. I was a magazine 
writer for no less than a dozen years, and I felt that no personal 
credit or responsibility attached to my literary trifling, and although 
I sometimes did pretty well (for me), yet I never did my best.” 


bearing date from 1848 to 1866, I find many passages of 
interest, but most of them are too personal for type. A 
few extracts, however, I cannot resist copying. Some of 
his epistles are enriched with a song or a sonnet, then 
just written, and there are also frequent references in 
them to American editions of his poetical and prose works, 
which he collected at the request of his Boston publishers. 
In June, 1851, he writes : — 

“ I have encountered a good many of your countrymen here lately, 
hut have been introduced only to a few. I found Mr. Norton, who 
has returned to you, and Mr. Dwight, who is still here, I believe, 
very intelligent and agreeable. 

“ If all Aniericans were like them and yourself, and if all English- 
men were hke Kenyon and (so far as regards a desire to judge fairly) 
myself, I think there would he little or no quarrelling between our 
small island and your great continent. 

“ Our glass palace is a perpetual theme for small-talk. It usurps 
the place of the weather, which is turned adrift, or laid up in ordi- 
nary for future use. Nevertheless it (I mean the palace) is a re- 
markable achievement, after all ; and I speak sincerely when I say, 
‘ All honor and glory to Paxton I ^ If the strings of my poor little 
lyre were not rusty and overworn, I think I should try to sing some 
of my nonsense verses before his image, and add to the idolatry al- 
ready existing. 

“ If you have hotter weather in America than that which is at 
present burning and blistering us here, you are entitled to pity. If 
it continue much longer, I shall be held in solution for the remain- 
der of my days, and shall be remarkable as ‘ Oxygen, the poet ’ (re- 
duced to his natural weakness and simplicitj^ hy the hot summer of 
1851), instead of Your very sincere and obliged 

W. Procter.” 

Here is a brief reference to Judd’s remarkable novel, 
forming part of a note written to me in 1852 : — 

“Thanks for * Margaret^ (the hook, not the woman), that you 
have sent me. When will you want it back 1 and who is the au- 
thor? There ia a great deal of clever writing in it, — great observa- 
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But it is almost too minute, and for me decidedly too theological. 
You see what irreligious people we are here. I shall come over to 
one of your camp-meetings and try to be converted. What will 
they administer in such a case 1 brimstone or brandy ? I shall try 
the latter first.” 

Here is a letter bearing date “ Thursday night, Novem- 
ber 25, 1852,” in which he refers to his own writings, and 
copies a charming song : — 

Your letter, announcing the arrival of the little preface, reached 
me last night. I shall look out for the hook in about three weeks 
hence, as you tell me that they are all printed. You Americans 
are a rapid race. When I thought you were in Scotland, lo, you 
had touched the soil of Boston ; and when I thought you were un- 
packing my poor MS., tumbling it out of your great trunk, behold I 
it is arranged — it is in the printer’s hands — it is 'printed — pub- 
lished — it is — ah ! would I could add, SOLD ! That, after all, is 
the grand triumph in Boston as well as London. 

Well, since it is not sold yet, let us be generous and give a few 
copies away. . Indeed, such is my weakness, that I would sometimes 
rather give than sell. In the present instance you will do me the 
kindness to send a copy each to Mr. Charles Sumner, Mr. Hillard, 
Mr, Norton ; but no — my wife requests to be the donor to Mr, 
Norton, so you must, if you please, write his name in the first leaf 
and state that it comes from ‘ Mrs. Procter.’ I liked him very much 
when I met him in London, and I should wish him to be reminded 
of his English acquaintance. 

I am writing to you at eleven o’clock at night, after a long and 
busy day, and I write now rather than wait for a little inspiration, 
because the mail, I believe, starts to-morrow. The unwilliug Mi- 
nerva is at my elbow, and I feel that every sentence I write, were 
it pounded ten times in a mortar, would come out again unleavened 
and heavy. Braying some people in a mortar, you know, is but 
a weary and unprofitable process. 

“You speak of London as a delightful place. I don’t know how 
it may be in the white-bait season, hut at present it is foggy, rainy, 
cold, dull. Half of us are unwell and the other half dissatisfied. 
Some are apprehensive of an invasion, — not aii impossible event ; 
some writing odes to the Duke of Wellington ; and I am putting 
my good friend to sleep with the flattest prose that ever dropped 
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remembered by you. 

“ Always yours, very sincerely, 

‘‘B. W. Proqteb” 

P. S. — Can you contrive to send Mr. Willis a copy of the prose 
book 7 If so, pray do." 

In February, 1853, lie writes: — 

Those famous volumes, the advent of which was some time since 
announced by the great transatlantic trumpet, have duly arrived. 
My wife is properly grateful for her copy, which, indeed, impresses 
both of us wdth respect for the American skill in binding. Neither 
too gay to be gaudy, nor too grave, so as to affect the theological, it 
hits that happy medium which agrees with the tastes of most people 
and disgusts none. We should flatter ourselves that it is intended 
to represent the matter within, but that we are afraid of incurring 
the sin of vanity, and the indiscretion of taking appearances too 
much upon trust. We suspend our conjectures on this very inter- 
esting subject. The whole getting up of the book is excellent. 

^^For the little scraps of (critical) sugar enclosed in your letter, 
due thanks. These will sweeten our imagination for some time to 
come. 

“ I have been obliged to give all the copies you sent me away. I 
dare say you will not grudge me four or five copies more, to he sent 
at your convenience, of course. Let me hear from yon at the same 
time. You can give me one of those freq^uent quarters of an hour 
which I know you now devote to a meditation on ‘ things in general.' 

“ T am glad that you like Thackeray. He is well worth your 
liking. I trust to his making both friends and money in America, 
and to his Imping both. I am not so sure of the money, however, 
for he has a liberal hand. I should have Liked to have been at one 
of the dinners you speak of. When shall you begin that bridge ? 
You seem to he a long time about it. It will, I dare say, be a bridge 
of boats, after all 

I was reading (rather re-reading) the other evening the introduc- 
tory chapter to the ‘ Scarlet Letter.' It is admirably written. Not 
having any great sympathy with a custom-house, — nor, indeed, 
with. Salem, except that it seems to be Hawthorne's birthplace, — all 
my attention was concentrated on the styUj which seems to me 
excellent 
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such terms of rapture. 

‘‘Have I space to say that I am very truly yours 1 

“B. W. Pkocteb. 

A few montlis later, in tlie same year (1853), he sits by 
his open window in London, on a morning of spring, and 
sends off the following pleasant words : — 

“ You also must now be in the first burst and sunshine of spring. 
Your spear-grass is showing its points, your succulent grass its rich- 
ness, even your little plant [ 1 ] (so useful for certain invalids) is 
seen here and there ; primroses are peeping out in your neighbor- 
hood, and you are looking for cowslips to come. I say nothing of 
your hawthorns (from the common May to the classic Nathaniel), 
except that I trust they are thriving, and like to put forth a world 
of blossoms soon. 

‘ With all this wealth, present and future, 

The yellow cowslip and the pale primrose, ' 

you will doubtless feel disposed to scatter your small coins abroad 
on the poor, and, among other things, to forward to your humble 

correspondent those copies of B C 's prose works which you 

promised I know not how long ago. ‘ He who gives speedily they 
say, ‘ gives twice.^ I quote, as you see, from the Latins. 

“ I have just got the two additional volumes of De Quincey, for 
which — thanks ! I have not seen Mr. Parker, who brought them, 
and who left his card here yesterday, but I have asked if he will 
come and breakfast with me on Sunday, — my only certain leisure 
day. Your De Quincey is a man of a good deal ot reading, and has 
thought on divers and sundry matters ; but he is evidently so thor- 
oughly well pleased with the Sieur ‘ Thomas De Quincey ^ that his self- 
sufficiency spoils even his best works. Then some of his facta are, I 
hear, quasi facts only, not imfrequently. He has his moments when 
he sleeps, and becomes oblivious of all but the aforesaid ‘ Thomas, 
who pervades both bis sleeping and waking visions. I, like all 
authors, am glad to have a little praise now and then (it is my hy- 
dromel), but it must be dispensed by others. I do not think it 
decent to manufacture the sweet liquor myself, and I hate a cox- 
comb, whether in dress or print. 

“ We have little or no literary news here. Our poets are all going 


were even worse ; but it is the most undeniable twaddle. I must 
go to bedj and invoke the Muses in the morning. At present, I can- 
not touch one of their petticoats. 

SLEEPY SONG. 

** Sing ! sing me to sleep ! 

With gentle words, in some sweet slumberous measure, 

Such as lone poet on some shady steep 
Sings to the silence in his noonday leisure. 

‘‘Sing ! as the river sings. 

When gently it flows between soft banks of flowers, 

And the bee muraiurs, and the cuckoo brings 
His faint May music, ’tween the golden showers. 

“Sing! 0 divinest tone 1 

I sink beneath some wizard’s charming wand ; 

I yield, I move, by soothing breezes blown, 

O’er twilight shores, into the Dreaming Land ! 

“ I read the above to you when you were in London. It will aj)- 
pear in an Annual edited by Miss Power (Lady BlessingtoiPs niece). 

“ Friday Morning. 

“ The wind blowing down the cMmiiey ; the rain sprinkling my 
windows. The English Apollo hides his bead — you can scarcely 
see him on the ‘ misty mountain-tops ^ (those brick ones which you 
remember in Portland Place). 

“My friend Thackeray is gone to America, and I hope is, by this 
time, in the United States, He goes to New York, and afterwmxl 
I mppose (but I donT know) to Boston and Philadelphia. Have you 
seen Esmond ? There are parts of it charmingly written. His X)a- 
thos is to me very touching. I believe that the best mode of making 
one’s way to a person’s head is — through his heart. 

“ I hope that your literary men will like some of my little proBc 
matters. I know that they will try to like them ; but the papers 
have been written so long, and all, or almost all, written so hastily, 
that I have my misgivings. However, they must take their chance. 

“ Had I leisure to complete something that I began two or three 
years ago, and in which I have written a chapter or two, I should 
reckon more surely on success ; hut I shall probably never finish 
the thing, although I contemplated only one volume. 

“ (If you cannot read this letter apply to the printer’s devil, — 
Hibemicus.) 


remembered by yoxi. 

Always yours, very sincerely, 

W. Proqter/^ 

“ P. S. — Can you contrive to send Mr. Willis a copy of the prose 
book 1 If so, pray do.” 

In February, 1853, he writes : — 

“ Those famous volumes, the advent of which was some time since 
announced by the great transatlantic trumpet, have duly arrived. 
My wife is properly grateful for her copy, which, indeed, impresses 
both of us with respect for the American skill in binding. Neither 
too gay to be gaudy, nor too grave, so as to affect the theological, it 
hits that happy medium which agrees with the tastes of most people 
and disgusts none. We should flatter ourselves that it is intended 
to represent the matter within, but that we are afraid of iucurring 
the sin of vanity, and the indiscretion of taking appearances too 
much upon trust. We sirspend our conjectures on this very inter- 
esting subject. The whole getting up of the book is excellent. 

For the little scraps of (critical) sugar enclosed in your letter, 
due thanks. These will sweeten our imagination for some time to 
come. 

I have been obliged to give all the copies you sent me away. I 
dare say you will not grudge me four or five copies more, to be sent 
at your convenience, of course. Let me hear from you at the same 
time. You can give me one of those frequent quarters of an hour 
which I know you now devote to a meditation on ‘ things in general.’ 

“T am glad that you like Thackeray. He is well worth your 
liking. I trust to his making both friends and money in America, 
and to his keeping both. I am not so sure of the money, however, 
for he has a liberal hand. I should have liked to have been at one 
of the dinners you speak of. When shall you begin that bridge ? 
You seem to he a long time about it. It will, I dare say, be a bridge 
of boats, after all 

I was reading (rather re-reading) the other evening the introduc- 
tory chapter to the * Scarlet Letter.’ It is admirably written. Not 
having any great sympathy with a custom-house, — nor, indeed, 
with Salem, except that it seems to he Hawthorne’s birthplace, — all 
my attention was concentrated on the style^ which seems to me 
excellent. 


up their works for the next 6th of ksfovember, when there will he a 
great bonfire. It is deuced lucky that my immortal (ah ! I am De 
Quinceying) ~ I mean my humble — performances were printed in 
America, so that they ^11 escape. By the by, are they on foolscap ] 
for I forgot to caution you on that head. 

I have been spending a week at Liverpool, where I rejoiced to 
hear that Hawthorne’s appointment was settled, and that it was a 
valuable post ; but I hear that it lasts for three years only. This is 
melancholy. I hope, however, that he will ‘ realize ’ (as you trans- 
atlantics say) as much as he can during his consulate, and that your 
next President will have the good taste and the good sense to renew 
his lease for three years more. 

“ I have not seen Mrs. Stowe. I shall probably meet her some- 
where or other when she comes to London. 

“ I dare not ask after Mr. Longfellow. He was kind enough to 
write me a very agreeable letter some time ago, which I ought to 
have answered. I dare say he has forgotten it, but my conscience is 
a serpent that gives me a bite or a sting every now and then when 
I think of him. The first time I am in fit condition (I mean in 
point of brightness) to reply to so famous a correspondent, I shall 
try what an English pen and ink will enable me to say. In the 
mean time, God be thanked for all things ! 

My wife heard from Thackeray about ten days ago. He speaks 
gratefully of the kindness that he has met with in America. Among 
other things, it appears that he has seen something of your slaves, 
whom he represents as leading a very easy life, and as being fat, cheer- 
ful, and happy. Nevertheless, I (for one) would rather he a free 
man, — such is the singularity of my opinions. If my prosings 
should ever in the course of the next twenty years req[uire to be re- 
printed, pray take note of the above opinion. 

“ And now I have no more paper ; I have scarcely room left to 
say that I hope you are well, and to remind you that for your ten 
lines of writing I have sent you back a hundred. Give my best 
compliments to all whom I know, personally or otherwise. God be 
with you ! 

Yours, very sincerely, 

B. W. Procter.’’ 

Procter always seemed to be astounded at the travelling 
spirit of Americans, and in his letters he makes freq^uent 
reference to our national propensity,” as he calls it. 
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your countrymen here to lunch, — coimtrymen I mean, Hibemi- 
cally, for two of them wore petticoats. They are all going to Swit- 
zerland, France, lialy, Egypt, and Syria. What an adventurous race 
you are, you Americans ! Here the women go merely ‘ from the 
blue bed to the brown,’ and think that they have travelled and seen 
the world. I myseK should not care much to be confined to a circle 
reaching six or seven miles round London. There are the fresh 
winds and wild thyme on Hampstead Heath, and from Rich- 
mond yon may survey the Naiades. Highgate, where Coleridge 
lived, Enfield, where Charles Lamb dwelt, are not far off. Turning 
eastward, there is the river Lea, in which Izaak Walton fished ; 
and farther on — ha ! what do I see 1 What are those little fish 
frisking in the batter (the great Naval Hospital close by), which 
fixed the affections of the enamored American while he resided in 
London, and have been floating in bis dreams ever since ? They 
are said by the naturalists to be of the species Blandamentum album, 
and are by vulgar aldermeu spoken carelessly of as white-bait 

“ London is full of carriages, full of strangers, full of parties feast- 
ing on strawberries and ices and other things intended to allay the 
heat of summer ; hut the Summer herself (fickle virgin) keeps back, 
or has been stopped somewhere or other, — perhaps at the Liverpool 
custom-house, where the very brains of men (their books) are held 
in durance, as I know to my cost. 

Thackeray is about to publish a new work in numbers, — a 
serial, as the newspapers call it. Thomas Carlyle is publishing (a 
sixpenny matter) in favor of the slave-trade. Novelists of aU shades 
are plying their trades. Husbands are killing their wives in 
every day’s newspaper. Burglars are peachiug against each other ; 
there is no longer honor among thieves. I am starting for Leicester 
on a week’s expedition amidst the mad people ; and the Emperor of 
Russia has crossed the Pruth, and intends to make a tour of Turkey. 

“ All this appears to me little better than idle, restless vanity. O 
my friend, what a fuss and a pother we are all making, we little flies 
who are going round on the great wheel of time ! To-day we are 
flickering and buzzing about, our little bits of wings glittering in the 
sunshine, and to-morrow we are safe enough in. the little crevice at 
the hack of the fireplace, or hid in the folds of the old curtain, shut 
up, stiff and torpid, for the long winter. What do you say to that 
profound reflection 1 

‘‘ I struggle against the lassitude which besets me, and strive in 
vain to be either sensible or jocose. I had better say farewell.” 

A 18 
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On Christmas day, 1854, he writes in rather flagging 
spirits, induced by ill health : — 

“ I have owed you a letter for these many months, my good friend. 
I fiTTi afraid to think how long, lest the interest on the debt should 
have exceeded the capital, and be beyond my power to pay. 

“ You must be good-natured and excuse me, for I have been ill — 
very frequently — and dispirited. A bodily complaint torments 
me, that has tormented me for the last two years. I no longer look 
at the world through a rose-colored glass. The jorospect, I am 
sorry to say, is gray, grim, dull, barren, full of withered leaves, 
without flowers, or it“ there be any, all of them trampled down, 
soiled, discolored, and without fragruiice. You see what a hit of Jialf- 
smoked glass I am looking through. At all events, you must see how 
entirely I am disabled from returning, except in sober sentences, the 
lively and good-natured letters and other things which you have sent 
me from America. They were welcome, and I thank you for them 
now, in a few words, as you observe, but sincerely. I am somewhat 
brief, even in my gratitude. Had I been in braver spirits, I might 
have spurred my poor Pegasus, and sent you some lines on the 
Alma, or the Inkerman, — bloody battles, but exhibiting marks not 
to he mistaken of the old English heroism, which, after all is said 
about the enervating effects of luxury, is as grand and manifest as 
in the ancient fights which English history talks of so much. Even 
you, sternest of republicans, will, I think, be proud of the indomi' 
table courage of Englishmen, and gladly refer to your old paternity 
I, at least, should be proud of Americans fighting after the same 
fashion (and without doubt they would fight thus), just as old peo-' 
pie exult in the brave conduct of their runaway sons. I cannot 
read of these later battles without the tears coming into my eyus' 
It is said by ‘our correspondent’ at Nm York that the folks thero 
rejoice in the losses and disasters of the allies. This can never be 
the case, surely 1 No one whose opinion is worth a rap can rejoico 
at any success of tlie Czar, whose double-dealing and unscrupulous 
greediness must have rendered him an object of loathing to every 
well-thinking man. But what have I to do with politics, or you ? 
Our ‘pleasant object and serene employ’ are hooka, hooks. Let us 
return to pacific thoughts. 

“ Wliat a number of things have happened since I saw you 1 I 
looked for you in the last spring, little dreaming that so fat and 
flourishing a ‘ Statesman ’ could he overthrown by a little fever. T 
had even begun some doggerel, announcing to you the advent of the 
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absence. My memory is so bad that I cannot recollect half a dozen 
lines, probably not one, as it originally stood. 

“ I was at Liverpool last J une. After two or three attempts I 
contrived to seize on the famous Nathaniel Hawthorne. Need I 
say that I like him venj much 'I He is very sensible, very genial, — 
a little shy, I think (for an American !) — and altogether extremely 
agreeable. I wish that I could see more of him, but our orbits are 
wide apart. Now and then — once in two years — I diverge into 
and cross his circle, but at other times we are separated by a space 
amounting to 210 miles. He has three children, and a nice little 
wife, who has good-humor engraved on her countenance. 

“ As to verse — yes, I have begun a dozen trifling things, which 
are in my drawer unfinished ; poor rags vdth ink upon them, none 
of them, I am afraid, properly labelled for posterity. I was for six 
weeks at Eyde, in the Isle of Wight, this year, but so unwell that I 
could not write a line, scarcely read one ; sitting out in the sun, 
eating, drinking, sleeping, and sometimes (poor soul !) imagining I 
was thinking. One Sunday I saw a magnificent steamer go by, and 
on placing my eye to the telescope I saw some Stars and Stripes 
(streaming from the mast-head) that carried me away to Boston. 
By the way, when mil you finish the bridge 1 

I hear strange hints of you all q^uarrelling about the slave ques- 
tion. Is it so ? You are so happy and prosperous in America that 
you must he on the lookout for clouds, surely 1 When you see 
Emerson, Longfellow, Sumner, any one I know, pray bespeak for 
me a kind thought or word from them.” 

Procter was always on the lookout for Hawthorne, 
whom he greatly admired. In November, 1855, he says, 
in a brief letter : — 

“ I have not seen Hawthorne since I wrote to you. He came to 
London this summer, but, I am sorry to say, did not inquire for me. 
As it turned out, I was absent from town, but sent him (loy Mrs. 
Bussell Sturgis) a letter of introduction to Leigh Hunt, who was 
very much pleased with him. Poor Hunt ! he is the most genial 
of men ; and, now that bis wife is confined to her bed by rheuma- 
tism, is recovering himself, and, I hope, doing well. He asked to 
come and see me the other day. I willingly assented, and when I 
saw him — grown old and sad and broken down in health — all my 
ancient liking for him revived. 


“You ask me to sena juLL suiuc - o-./ - - - 

scrap of recent manufacture, and you will observe that instead of 
forwardint' my epic on Sevastopol, I select something that is fitter 
for these present vernal love days than the bluster ol heroic verse : 


“SONG. 

Within the chambers of her breast 
Love lives and makes his spicy nest. 
Midst downy blooms and fragrant flowers, 
And there he dreams away the hours — 
There let him rest ! 

Some time hence, when the cuckoo sings, 

I ’ll come by night and bind his wings, — 
Bind him that he shall not roam 
From his warm white virgin home. 


Maiden of the summer season, 
Angel of the rosy time, 

Come, unless some graver reason 
Bid thee scorn my rhyme ; 
Come from thy serener height, 

On a golden cloud descending, 
Come ere Love hath taken flight, 
And let thy stay he like the light, 
When its glory hath no ending 
In the Northern night ! ” 


Now and then we get a glimpse of Thackeray in his 
letters. In one of them he says : — 

Thackeray came a few days ago and read one of his lectures at 
our house (that on George the Third), and we asked about a dozen 
persons to come and hear it, among the rest, your handsome coun- 
trywoman, Mrs. E S . It was very pleasant, with that 

agreeable intermixture of tragedy and comedy that tells so well 
when judiciously managed. He will not print them for some time 
to come, intending to read them at some of the principal places in 
England, and perhaps Scotland. 

What are you doing in America ? You are too happy and inde- 
pendent I ‘ Ofortunatos Agricolas, sna si bona ndrint ! ^ I am ncrt 
quite sure of my Latin (which is rusty from old age), but I am sure 
of the sentiment, which, is that when people are too happy, they 
don’t know it, and so take to (Quarrelling to relieve the monotony 


of their blue sky. Some of these days you will split your great 
kingdom in two, I suppose, aiid then — 

“ My wife’s mother, Mrs. Basil Montagu, is very ill, and we are 
apprehensive of a fatal result, which, in truth, the mere fact of her 
age (eighty-two or eighty-three) is enough to warrant. Ah, this 
terrible age I The young people, I dare say, think that we live too 
long. Yet how short it is to look back on life ! Why, I saw the 
house the other day where I used to play with a wooden sword 
when I was five years old 1 It cannot surely be eighty years ago 1 
What has occurred since ? Why, nothing that is worth putting 
down on paper. A few nonsense verses, a flogging or two (richly 
deserved), and a few white-bait dinners, and the whole is reckoned 
up. Let us begin again.” [Here he makes some big letters in a 
schooLboy hand, which have a very pathetic look on the page.] 

In a letter written in 1856 he gives me a graphic pic- 
ture of sad times in India : — 

All our anxiety here at present is the Indian mutiny. We our- 
selves have great cause for trouble. Our son (the only son I have, 
indeed) escaped from Delhi lately. He is now at Meerut. He and 
four or five other officers, four women, and a child escaped. The 
men were obliged to drop the women a fearful height from the walls 
of the fort, amidst showers of bullets. A round shot passed m'thin 
a yard of my son, and one of the ladies had a bullet through her 
shoulder. They were seven days and seven nights in the jungle, 
without money or meat, scarcely any clothes, no shoes. They forded 
rivers, lay on the wet ground at night, lapped water from the pud- 
dles, and finally reached Meerut. The lady (the mother of the three 
other ladies) had not her wound dressed, or seen, indeed, for upward 
of a week. Their feet were full of thorns. My son had nothing 
but a shirt, a pair of trousers, and a flannel waistcoat. How they 
contrived to live I don’t know ,* I suppose from small gifts of rice, 
etc., from the natives. 

'' When I find any little thing now that disturbs my serenity, and 
which I might in former times have magnified into an evil, I think 
of what Europeans suffer from the vengeance of the Indians, and 
pass it by in quiet. 

I received Mr. Hillard’s epitaph on my dear kind friend Ken- 
yon. Thank him in my name fox it. There are some copies to be 
reserved of a lithograph now in progress (a portrait of Kenyon) for 
his American friends. Should it he completed in time, Mr. Sum- 


for one of tliose who would wish to have this little memento of a 
good kind man 

‘‘ I shall never visit America, be assured, or the continent of Eu- 
rope, or any distant region. I have reached nearly to the length of 
my tether. I have grown old and apathetic and stupid. All I care 
for, in the way of personal enjoyment, is quiet, ease, — to have 
nothing to do, nothing to think of. My only glance is backward. 
There is so little before me that I would rather not look that way." 

In a later letter lie again speaks of his son and the war 
in India : — 

My son is not in the list of killed and wounded, thank God ! 
He was before Delhi, having volunteered thither after his escape. 
We trust that he is at present safe, but every mail is pregnant with 
hloody tidings, and we do not find ourselves yet in a position to 
rcyoico securely. What a terrible war this Indian war is ! Are all 
people of black blood cruel, cowardly, and treacherous 1 If it were 
a case of great oppression on our part, I could understand and (al- 
most) excuse it ; but it is from the spoiled portion of the Hindos- 
taucea that the revengeful mutiny has arisen. One thing is quite 
clear, that whatever luxury and refinement have done for our race 
(for I include Americans with English), they have not diminished 
the courage and endurance and heroism for which I think we have 
formerly been famous. We are the same Saxons still. There has 
never been fiercer fighting than in some of the battles that have 
lately taken place in India. When I look back on the old history 
books, and see that all history consists of little else than the bloody 
fexids of nation with nation, I almost wonder that God has not ex- 
tinguished the cruel, selfish animals that we dignify with the name 
of men. ISlo — I cry forgiveness : let the women live, if they can, 
without the men. I used the word ‘ men^ only.” 

Here is a pleasant paragraph about "‘Aurora Leigh”: — 

Tho most successful book of the season has been Mrs. Brown- 
* Aurora Leigh.’ I could wish some things altered, I confess ; 
hilt as it is, it is by far (a hundred times over) the finest poem ever 
written by a woman. know little or nothing of Sappho, 

nothing to induce comparison, — and all other wearers of petticoats 
must ooiu'tesy to the ground.” 
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in America. Some friends of yours and several friends of mine 
have died. Among the last I cannot help placing Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, for whom I had a sincere regard He was about your 

best prose writer, I think, and intermingled with his humor was a 
great deal of tenderness. To die so soon 1 

You are so easily affronted in America, if we (English) say any- 
thing about putting an end to your war, that I will not venture to 
hint at the subject. Nevertheless, I wish that you were all at peace 
again, for your own sakes and for the sake of human nature. I 
detest fighting now, although I was a great admirer of fighting in 
my youth. My youth ? I wonder where it has gone. It has left 
me with gray hairs and rheumatism, and plenty of (too many other) 
infirmities. I stagger and stumble along, with almost seventy-six 
years on my head, upon failing limbs, which no longer enable me 
to walk half a mile. I see a great deal, all behind me (the Past), 
but the prospect before me is not cheerful. Sometimes I wish that 
I had tried harder for what is called Fame, but generally (as now) 
I care very little about it. After all, — unless one could be Shake- 
speare, which (clearly) is not an easy matter, — of what value is a 
little puff of smoke from a review ? If we could settle permanently 
who is to he the Homer or Shakespeare of our time, it might he 

worth something ; but we cannot. Is it Jones, or Smith, or 1 

Alas ! I get short-sighted on this point, and cannot penetrate the 
impenetrable dark. Make my remembrances acceptable to Long- 
fellow, to Lowell, to Emerson, and to any one else who remembers 
me. Yours, ever sincerely, 

“ B. W. Pkocter,” 

And here are a few paragraphs from the last letter I 
ever received in Procter’s loving hand ; — 

Although I date this from Weymouth Street, yet I am writing 
140 or 150 miles away from London. Perhaps this temporary re- 
treat from our great, noisy, turbulent city reminds me that I have 
been very unmindful of your letter, received long ago. But I have 
been busy, and my writing now is not a simple matter, as it was 
fifty years ago. I have great difficulty In forming the letters, and 
you would he surprised to learn with what labor this task is per- 
formed. Then I have been incessantly occupied in writing (I refer 
to the rmchcmical part only) the ‘ Memoir of Charles Lamb.* It is 
book, i. e. not my property, ~ but one which I was hired 
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Procter was an ardent student of the works of our older 
English dramatists, and he had a special fondness for such 
writers as Decker, Marlowe, Heywood, Webster, and 
Eletcher. Many of his own dramatic scenes are modelled 
on that passionate and romantic school. He had great 
relish for a good modern novel, too ; and I recall the titles 
of several which he recommended warmly for my perusal 
and republication in America. When I first came to know, 
him, the duties of his office as a Commissioner obliged him 
to travel about the kingdom, sometimes on long journeys, 
and he told me his pocket companion was a cheap reprint 
of Emerson’s “Essays,” which he found such agreeable 
reading that he never left home without it. Longfellow’s 
Hyperion ” was another of his favorite books during the 
years he was on duty. 

Among the last agreeable visits I made to the old poet 
was one with reference to a proposition of his own to omit 
several songs and other short poems from a new issue of 
his works then in press. I stoutly opposed the ignoring 
of certain old favorites of mine, and the poet’s wife joined 
with me in deciding against the author in his proposal to 
cast aside so many beautiful songs, — songs as well worth 
saving as any in the volume. Procter argued that, being 
past seventy, he had now reached to years of discretion, 
and that his judgment ought to be followed without a 
murmur, I held out firm to the end of our discussion, 
and we settled the matter with thfe compromise : he was 
to expunge whatever he chose from 'the English edition, 
but I was to have my own way with the American one. 
So to this day the American reprint is the only complete 
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